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1 i Gin  antiiCg Ne SNYDER 


THEY ARE ALARMED AT OUR APPROACH. 


FRESH SKETCHES FROM JAPAN. 


In our last number we spoke, in the ‘‘ Easy | States’ vessel, while connected with the North 
Talk,” of a strikingly interesting work, entitled | Pacific Surveying and Exploring Expedition, 
4 My Last Cruise,” by Lieut. Habersham, de- | and embracing accounts of the Coasts of China, 
Scribing* visits to foreign lands in an United | Formosa, Japan, and the Amoor country. The- 
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great expense incurred by the publishers, the 
intrinsic literary merit of the book, and the 
beauty of its illustrations, all commend it to the 
notice of those who purchase works in which 
the agreeable is fully balanced by the soundly 
useful and edifying. The work is published by 
J. B, Lippincott, of this city, whose name alone 
is a guarantee that the publication is one of 
substantial merit. 

The following extract from the work in ques- 
tion, sets forth ‘‘ something about the Anakirima 
group of islands, and climbing hills—also a 
word in regard to Loo-chooans and two mis- 
sionaries, who resided among them,” and how it 
was that the Expedition left Loo-choo and 
arrived in Japan. 

** We found considerable difficulty in working 
our way through the sand-banks which guard 
the harbor of Nappa, as the pilots which Com- 
modore Perry had made the government. pro- 
mise to keep on the look-out did not approach 
us until we were near the anchorage. Then two 
of them boarded us, and begged by signs that 
we would not report their neglect to the autho- 
rities. We could not imagine for some time 
what caused them to be so much in earnest; we 
were subsequently enlightened on the subject 
by a missionary. Let me make an extract from 
my journal in regard to our arrival at this 
place:— 

‘“At 4 P. M. we anchored in this harbor— 
nine fathoms water and muddy bottom. M’Cul- 
lom, the first lieutenant, was at once sent on 
shore td see the’ governor, present our compli- 
ments, and ask for a quantity of wood, with 
which we purposed steaming while surveying a 
neighboring group of islands. Our coal is 
‘already running short; and, remembering how 
well we steamed with the wood obtained at 
Fou chow-fou, we hope to use no more coal for 
‘some time. ' 

‘*M’Cullom had searcely reached the beach 
when a messenger arrived from the governor, 
‘bringing the card of his excellency and inquiring 
‘most affectionately after the health of the cap- 
‘tain. This messenger’s name was Nagador, and 
‘he was a Loo-choo gentleman of the first water. 
His bearing was even courtly ; he spoke in a low 
voice, almost a whisper, and possessed a singu- 
lar air of good-breeding and cunning combined. 
Our decks were soon crowded by his suite, at 
least thirty or forty in number, and not a word 
above a whisper from any one of them—had the 
same number of Chinese been on board, one 
could not have heard himself speak. 

‘‘ Nagador spoke English well enough to make 
himself understood; and there were several 
others who knew a few words. They had 
learned it from the missionaries. We find two 
-of these latter here. One is a member of the 


Church of England—an Englishman; and the 
_ other a priest of that of Rome—a French Jesuit. 
| Singular to say, the latter is the last-comer in 
this case. They say they are treated kindly by 
the natives, but make few converts; time, they 
hope, will give them success. Those Loo-chooans 
who speak a little English, pronounce it with 
more ease than any foreigners I ever saw. Un- 
like the Chinese, they pronounce the letter r 
without difficulty. I remember once being put 
to the blush by a Chinese servant at Macao—he 
was handing around a dish of rice, and attracted 
my attention by a nudge of the elbow, and ask- 
ing, ‘You wanchy lice?’ I did not eat any rice 
that day.” 

I shall dwell lightly on Loo-choo. Commo- 
dore Perry’s mammoth narrative leaves little to 
write about. I will only remark that they are 
a simple and inoffensive people, rather shy, ex- 
tremely cringing in manner, and superlatively 
cunning. As far as my observation went, they 
have no arms of any description. In cunning, 
however, they excel even the Japanese. We 
tried to get some fresh provisions, a few pota- 
toes and chickens, from them, but failed most 
signally. They complained of poverty, drought, 
thick population, and finally let us sail with two 
goats, which they presented to us. Some of the 
women are very pretty; but, as they invariably 
ran, or turned their faces to the wall, when too 
high to be climbed, we saw little but their 
backs. 

As soon as we-had filled our bunkers and 
decks with wood, we steamed over to the Ana- 
kirima group of islands—distant some twenty 
miles to the eastward of Nappa—and spent two 
weeks in surveying them. During this time we 
were troubled more than ever with our leaking 
boilers, haying often to keep the ship anchored 
several days after blowing the water out of them 
to let them get cool enough for workmen to 
enter; then, probably, immediately after getting 
steam up again, a new leak would show itself, 
and the same work have to be repeated. This 
was very harassing to the men and detrimental 
to the survey; but, like a great many other 
things, we had to get used to it, for it continued 
till the last day of the cruise. This group of 
islands having never before been even examined, 
I devote a few lines to them. Their central 
latitude is 26° 12’ N., longitude 127° 14/E., and 
they are thinly populated by a lower order of 
Loo-chooans, while a few goats and deer range 
their rugged heights: The unpretending vil- 
lages of these poor people are found in various 
seaside coves, or snugly stowed away in retreat- 
ing ravines or concealed valleys, as if they were 
anxious to remove as far as possible from the 
observation of strangers. Their year is divided 
into the calm and windy seasons, and it was our 
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fortune to visit them during the former. Like 
most of these islands,those of this group are of 
voleanic origin, and offer but slight promise of 
agricultural yield along their steep and bare or 
densely-wooded sides. Some of the valleys, 
however, grow fine rice, and a few of the slopes 
were planted in sweet-potato, The largest of 
them is not more than three miles in length by 
a mile in breadth, and altogether they do not 
number over a dozen, including islets. Some of 
them rise to an elevation of several hundred 
feet, and abound with deadly snakes; more than 
once we made narrow escapes from their fangs 
while climbing the precipitous heights to obtain 
angles for the survey. It was any thing but 
pleasant to climb those hills—often on one’s 
hands and knees—and to grasp a bunch of grass 
to secure your footing, while under the very 
next bunch you probably saw a snake coiled 
snugly away. Let me relate an adventure of 
this kind; it will give an idea of the scenes 
through which we passed while thus ‘‘ surveying 
around the world.” 

I turn to my journal for assistance :— 

‘*Aprit 14.—I came unpleasantly near break- 
ing my neck yesterday. McCullom, Carnes, 
and myself left the ship at an early hour to 
scale three heights where we were to measure 
base by sound and take a round of angles. 
Having landed at the foot of that which had 
been assigned me, and seen the boat hauled up 
above high-water mark, I left her in charge of 
three of the crew, and took the remaining two 
along to carry the spy-glass and a signal, I my- 
self having a sextant-box under my arm, a re- 
volver through my belt, and a pair of six-pound 
expedition boots upon my heels. The revolyer 
I carried because it was a standing order to go 
armed, and the boots I dragged along because 
the natives had warned us of the existence of 
snakes, whose bite always put people to sleep, 
which latter we interpreted as meaning death. 

‘Our road at first was quite navigable—not 
that there was any road, but simply from the 
facts that the undergrowth was not absolutely 
impassable, and that the mountain-side was 
sufficiently sloped to let one hold on without re- 
sorting to his hands. 

‘At the end of a half-hour’s tramp, however, 
things began to look different. We were about 
half-way up the mountain, the thick under- 
growth was rapidly giving place to rock, ra- 
vines, and spare patches of grass, and what 
earth there was, was of that crumbling nature 
that makes a climber feel well before he trusts 
his weight on the advancing foot. We came to 
a halt, set our various burdens on the ground at 
our feet, drew a long breath, and commenced 
looking around. It was our first attempt at 
climbing for some months, and our knees al- 





yards, and thus getting the use of both hands, 





ready began to shake, while the upward prospect 
was more stupendous than ever. 

‘** How in the world are we ever to get up to 
the top of that peak ?’ we asked ourselves, as the 
eye searched in vain for a favoring ridge or 
firmer foothold. 

‘*It was a hard question—one that could only 
be answered by trial; and so we resumed our 
burdens and undertook its toilsome solution. 

‘¢ Another half-hour passed, and we still gazed 
upward at the point of destination, and called 
another halt; for the friendly bushes, whose 
firmly-imbedded roots had heretofore offered a 
secure hold for our unemployed hands, had now 
given place to thin clumps of grass, that a good 
jerk would pull out, roots and all. The earth, 
too, had become even more crumbling and unre- 
liable as we got higher, and the rocky ravines 
deeper and more frequent, as well as more un- 
safe of approach. Again we continue the arduous 
ascent, and again call a halt from sheer fatigue. 
Now, however, we no longer halted in company, 
for I happened to be ahead when my knees 
failed, and the two men no sooner saw me down 
than they followed my example. It was now 
indeed difficult to see how we were to get along 
any farther; nevertheless, as the entire work of 
the day would be injuriously affected did we 
give it up, I could not well avoid making another 
trial. At it we went, therefore, with renewed 
vigor, and the way in which we progressed was 
after this wise :— 

‘7, having been joined by Rose and Burke, 
left my box with them and climbed some feet 
higher, from whence I reached down for all the 
burdens, and having deposited them at my feet, 
climbed still higher, while Rose and Burke 
ascended to the place I had just left, and passed 
them up to the new elevation. This was ticklish 
work, but it was also the best that we could do. 
I look back to it mow, and think what a great 
booby I was. Zhen I regarded myself as « very 
energetic surveyor, generously risking my bones 


‘in the cause of science. 


«+ At last we could get no higher, and what was 
worse, we began to think that we might find 
some difficulty in getting down again. We 
couldn’t well make up our minds, however, to 
remain all night upon the mountain’s side, and 
so proceeded at once to make the attempt. I 
had often heard the expression, ‘It is much 
easier to ascend than to descend a precipice,’ 
and had frequently tested its truth in my own 
previous rambles ; but I had never before glanced 
around me and felt that there was a strong pro- 
bability of my breaking my neck within the dis- 
agreeably-short space of ten minutes. 

‘¢ Each one now selected his own road down— 
Burke throwing his burden ahead some hundred 
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while I was so unfortunate as to select the worst 
road that could have been found. _ 

‘‘T thought that, with only one hand to steady 
myself, I should do better along the rocky edge 
of a neighboring ravine; but, after some little 
time, the projecting footholds of rock became 
less frequent, and their places were taken up by 
the crumbling earth and loosely-rooted bunches 
of grass. Still, as there now remained but some 
eight or ten feet between me and a bed of rocks, 
from which the ground sloped off quite safely, I 
determined to trust to the light soil for a partial 
support to my foot, hoping to sustain much of 
my weight from a more healthy-looking bunch 
of grass, whose roots felt quite solid under the 
grasp. 

‘‘ It was a fatal mistake. . 

‘* The earth gave way entirely under my cau- 
tious foot. I tried to recover myself when too 
late, and was left with my whole weight sus- 
pended from the grass. Should that also fail 
me, I should slide helplessly into the rugged 
and apparently-fathomless fissure, which was 
now just midway between me and the bed of 
rocks, which formed one of its broken sides. 
There was no time to think, either, for at any 
moment the roots might draw, and then— 
what? 

‘¢The rocky bed already alluded to was now 
some four feet lower than my feet, and about 
five or six feet to the right. It was full of holes, 
and the sharp-pointed rocks peered up here and 
there through a rank undergrowth in which a 
thousand snakes might have coiled themselves 
without being seen; and, as we had already 
killed: one most villanous-looking rascal while 
sunning himself in a similar locality, I shud- 
dered at the idea of springing bodily over the 
yawning fissure into the uninviting berth, whose 
only recommendation was that it was level, and 
whose drawbacks were so numerous, Besides, 
I was not certain but that I might fall short in 
my spring and drop into the fissure instead of 
upon its far edge; for, having no foothold to 
spring from, I should have to cast myself bodily 
from the side of the mountain by means of my 
elbows, chest, knees, and subsequently, my 
hands and feet, It was about the tightest place 
that I can look back upon during that eventful 
cruise, and as I look back I shudder. 

‘‘That bodily leap was a most disagreeable 
alternative; but I had either to accomplish it or 
finally slip, from sheer ‘exhaustion or the up- 
rooting of the grass, into the fissure that was 
under me. 

‘« My first thought was to tax the strength of 
the grass as little as possible; and, to that end, I 
iet the box slip from under my left arm, dug my 
elbows and knees into the soft earth, pressed my 
breast close to that of the mountain, and feeling 








the friction thus created relieve my arm of con- 
siderable weight, began to think. 

‘*In the meantime, Rose and Burke were in a 
terrible state of excitement. The noise of the 
falling box caused them to look around and dis- 
cover my almost-pendant position, while, from 
the nature of the ground, they felt totally una- 
ble to render me the slightest assistance. I do 
believe that their feelings were as unpleasant as 
my own, though probably a shade less vivid. 
Rose, seeing the utter hopelessness of effecting 
a rescue, resolved himself into a fit of spasmodic 
suggestiveness, commencing his advice by cau- 
tioning me to ‘hold on hard,’ while Burke im- 
mediately commenced reclimbing to the scene of 
action, singing out, ‘Stand by to jump, sir, if 
you slip,’—both of which admonitions only 
served to give me a darker idea of what was be- 
fore, or rather, under me. 

‘¢ The fissure was at least three feet wide, and 
the pointed rocks upon which, if successful, I 
was to alight face first were any thing but in- 
viting. I fancied, too, that every motion of the 
bushes that grew around them was caused by 
some alarmed reptile preparing to receive me, 
and shrank from the uncertain leap. Then at 
times I thought the grass was failing, and this 
would start the perspiration to my brow, and 
cause a sickly shiver to pass through me, carry- 
ing with it half of my strength and courage. 

*¢ About this time, Rose asked me if I couldn’t 
jump between two of the bayonet-like rocks; 
but I thought such a feat extremely improbable, 
and continued my occupation of getting up a 
certain amount of friction between myself and 
the mountain. I hung in this way probably as 
much as a minute, listening to Rose’s excited 
suggestions, and feeling far from comfortable. I 
felt what was to be done, but revolted from the 
idea. The prospect of breaking several bones, | 
of being run through the body by one of the 
‘bayonets,’ or of alighting among several nests 
of snakes, was almost as bad as that held out by 
a pitch down the fissure. At last I was helped 
toaction in a mostunpleasantway. My right hand 
grasped the bunch of grass, and before making 
the leap I must take it in my /eft, as the fissure 
was to my right. Cautiously 1 commenced the 
exchange, watching the straining fibres with an 
anxious eye, and keeping my muscles braced for 
the jump, should they fail me before I was 
ready. 

‘¢ Just then I caught the-sullen glare of two 
other eyes—sullen and leaden, and yet. bright 
and sparkling also with alarmed rage. They 
belonged to the flattened head of an ugly-looking 
snake, whose sinuous body and uplifted front 
indicated an active readiness for either flight or 
attack. . 

‘‘T gazed and shuddered. I shudder now as 
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the mind’s eye returns to those flaming specks 
of rage which flashed their angry light within 
a foot of my nerveless hand. I looked back to 
the commencement of time, and read the truth 
of Holy Writ in their expression of deadly hos- 
tility: —‘ And I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel.’ After a lifetime of hesitation 
and unbelief, I ceased to hesitate, and believed 
that God was God, and that I was but dust. The 
prayer of extreme peril, ‘Lord have mercy upon 
me, a miserable sinner,’ struggled in my trou- 
bled heart, and nerved me to the desperate leap. 


“Tt was over. The very edge of the fissure 
received me on its shelving side, bruised, pant- 
ing, weak as an infant, and yet with whole bones 
and safety. It seemed as if the strength of a 
dozen men had rushed through my frame and 
thrown me bodily from the glaring eyes of that 
lifted crest, leaving me with the cold drops upon 
my brow, and a sickening feeling of overtaxed 
muscle throughout my limbs. 

‘Slowly I regained my feet, rubbed my 
bruised side with half-numbed hands, looked 
back for the now absent snake, and at the 
friendly clump of grass, whose torn and droop- 
ing blades gave ample proof of the service they 
had rendered; and as I picked my way through 
the ‘bayonets’ and thick undergrowth, silently 
vowed never again to volunteer for an exploring 
and surveying expedition round the world.” 

This and similar scenes were alarming draw- 
backs to our pleasure while surveying the Ana- 
kirima group; but there were also others of a 
repaying nature. One day, for instance, we 
came to an island where several of us had fine 
sport shooting antelope while wood was being 
taken in at an opposite village. Old bust-proof 
and his master went into ecstasies over the 
abundance of game, and slew them right and 
left. We killed something like a dozen, and 
then learned that they were the property of the 
Regent of Loo-Choo, the offspring of parents 
that had been imported from China, and put 
upon that and another island to breed. Having 
ended our work, we returned to Nappa, where 
we found the Vincennes and Cooper, and where 
we offered to pay for the slain deer; but they 
refused, though we subsequently had good rea- 
son to suppose that they charged for them in 
our wood-bill. 

We now commenced to get in another supply 
of wood for the continuation of our voyege; and, 
as the Loo-Chooans sent it off very slowly, we 
found ourselves masters of more spare time than 
the most sanguine had hoped for. We took ad- 
vantage of these idle days to roam through 
Nappa and the surrounding country, and it was 





| almost painful to see how the people shunned 


us. It was only those who lived near the water, 
or who had been thrown in contact with foreign- 
ers, that did not fly from us as if we had been 
evil spirits. 

Upon one occasion we were following a wind- 
ing street, which brought us suddenly out upon 
the plaza, or market-place, of Nappa; and such 
a stampede as ensued I never before witnessed. 
The plaza probably covered a space of two acres, 
and it was crowded with country-people, their 
pack-horses, truck-carts, and articles which they 
had brought in for sale. The citizens of all ages 
and sexes were there also, making their pur- 
chases in their usual noiseless manner, and ap- 
parently wrapped up in their bargains. Sud- 
denly a confused feeling of alarm pervaded the 
whole square; strangers had appeared among 
them. Those who were near the opening of the 
street down which we came ruthed pell-mell 
from us on either side, just as a crowd makes 
a passage for a mad bull They left most of 
their things bebind, thoug! there was one fellow 
who took time to sling a pig over his shoulders, 
and one tall, finely-formed woman who gathered 
up her bundle of rice and walked off with ma- 
jestic dignity. Those who were more distant 
from us mostly disappeared down neighboring 
streets, or into friendly houses, though there 
were some who had the courage to remain to 
pack their wares hurriedly before flight. The 
cattle, too, became alarmed at the general com- 
motion, and added their antics to the confusion 
of the scene. I never before saw such a state 
of ‘‘undeoided alarm.” 

Being unwilling to cause any more inconve- 
nience than they had already subjected them- 
selves to, we stood perfectly still and called out 
the names of several of their officials, hoping that 
the familiar sounds would quiet their fears, and 
cause them to return to their property. In this 
we were eminently successful, and we soon had 
the pleasure of walking among them, though it 
was still impossible to gaze at any but an averted 
face. : 

Upon another of these occasions, when we had 
lost our way among the crooked, alley-like 
streets of Nappa, we more than once found said 
streets ending in private houses, to the infinite 
terror of their half-clad occupants; and before 
we had worked our way out of the labyrinth we 
nearly frightened to death two ‘unprotected 
females,” whose fortune threw them in our path. 
One of these—a very old and decrepit specimen, 
apparently—we encountered suddenly upon 
turning a corner, and so startled her that she 
could only gaze at us in stupid wonder until we 
had passed her, when she gave a scream and 
took to flight with unlooked-for activity. 

The other was ‘‘ a young lady of sweet sixteen,” 
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and she came gayly around another corner just 
as the old woman was disappearing behind the 
one we had passed. Her apparel was remarkable 
for its extreme simplicity and uncleanliness, and 
she no sooner saw us than she turned her face 
to the wall,—which was inconveniently high to 
leap,—and, trembling like the -restless leaf of 
the poetical aspen, allowed us ‘to pass without 
even deigning a smile. Then, as soon as we 
were beyond her she followed the old woman’s 
example, being suddenly transformed, from a 
shrinking figure of fear, into a flying mass com- 
posed of a thin cotton wrapper, a pair of arms 
and legs, and a head of disheveled, jet-black 
hair. 

Finally we emerged from the city into the 
outskirts, then into the by-paths of the fields, 
where we met with a Loo-Choo gentleman and 
his servant upon their way, as we subsequently 
inferred, to spend the day with a friend. The 
boy carried his master’s ‘“‘ chowchow-box,” which 
contained his dinner, saki, etc., as it is the 
fashion in Loo-Choo for the guests to carry their 
meals along. This gentleman directed us by 
the shortest cut to the highroad to the capital 
city of Shudi, whieh we were in search of, and 
at the end of an hour’s walk we found ourselves 
entering under the heavy archway which is 
stretched across the road at the edge of the city, 
though there are no gates to close, and no walls 
extending from it to be defended. It looks more 
like a consular triumphal arch than anything 
else. We had now walked some four miles over 
a road some forty feet broad, which was paved, 
like most of our streets, with round stones, and 
lined on both sides by grassy sidewalks. During 
this time we passed many of the country-people, 
similar in appearance to those on the opposite 
page, most of whom would drop their bundles 
and ron from us, though there were some who 
had the boldness to pass us with bent forms and 
eyes resting on the ground. Some there were, 
too, of the higher classes, who encountered us 
as confidently as anybody; but these were 
mostly the officials who had mixed with Perry’s 
squadron and become reconciled to the sight of 
strangers. We spent several hours walking 
through Shudi, but derived not the slightest 
benefit from it, as we would no sooner enter a 
crowded street than the alarm would spread like 
wildfire, and in the snap of one’s finger it would 
be empty and the doors of every house strongly 
barred. Finally we arrived at a huge pile of 
gray granite, that reminded us strongly of the 
feudal castles of old. It was surrounded by a 
heavy stone wall, that was thirty or forty feet 
high in some places and had but one gate,— 
that we couldsee. Through this gate we looked, 
and saw a number of officials lounging around 
the grounds with fans in their hands, and look- 





ing altogether quite comfortable; but, though 
we looked longingly through the bars, and re- 
sorted to various ingenious devices to attract 
their attention, we failed in our object, and re- 
turned slowly to the ship, rather disgusted than 
otherwise with our visit. 

Our reduced squadron now began to show the 
effects of hard work and heavy weather. The 
ships looked rusty, our boats were bruised and 
battered, and we ourselves looked miserably 
seedy and overworked. We kept up the flag- 
ging spirits ot the men by reminding them of the 
extra compensation which we had been assured 
Congress would grant us; and again put to sea. 

We were now bound for Ha-ko-da-di, Japanese 
island of Jesso, and the Cooper was to survey 
the west coast of the great island of Nipon, while 
the Vincennes and Hancock, pursuing different 
routes, in order to cover as much space as pos- 
sible, were to attend to every thing to the 
eastward. The two latter vessels were also to 
to touch at Si-mo-da, east coast of Nipon; and 
before reaching that half-sheltered port, we 
surveyed a number of islands, hitherto unex- 
plored, and lying in the path from California to 
China. As we worked our way slowly through 
those unknown lands to the northward, we 
passed one active and several extinct volcanoes, 
and finally arrived at Ousima, or Preble’s island. 
The Vincennes had examined the east coast of 
this island during her cruise of the previous 
year, and found it, like that of Formosa, totally 
wanting in harbors of any kind. It was now 
reserved for the two ships in company to en- 
counter a succession of the most magnificent 
ports of shelter, as they surveyed along its west 
coast. 

One of these, situated upon the northwest ex- 
treme of the island, is well worthy of a passing 
notice. In the first place, it is undoubtedly the 
most sheltered anchorage in the world; secondly, 
it is the most convenient locality for a coal-depot, 
should steamers ever run from California to 
China; and, thirdly, it is the dividing-line be 
tween the Loo-choo and Japanese islands. 
There we found both of these people, the former 
on the southern shore of the double harbor, and 
the latter on its northern,—the former receiving 
us with fear and trembling, the latter with sus- 
picion and distrust. Upon visiting the former, 
we were timidly asked, through our interpreter, 
‘¢Why have you arrived at our small island?” 
and upon landing among .the latter we were 
obliged to intimate our readiness for fighting 
before they would get out of our way and let us 
ascend a neighboring peak with a theodolite. 
Here we found fresh supplies of a magnificent 
raspberry, similar to some we had encountered 
at the Anakirima islands, and which I neglected 
to speak of while writing about that group. 
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They were of two different species, one of a 
brown color and as large as a small apricot, the 
other yellow and about the size of a Malaga 
grape. The former grew on a vine that ran 
along the ground or twined itself around bushes; 
while the latter hung in clusters from small 
bushes that generally stood off by themselves. 
The leaf of the larger was often from seven to 
eight inches in diameter, and one which I brought 
home with me is always mistaken for that of the 
“grape. We gathered quantities of these berries; 
and—as we had previously faiied to get fresh 
provisions from the Loo-chooans, and subse- 
quently failed to do so from the Japanese, in 
spite of Commodore Perry’s much-talked-of 
treaty—I have no doubt that they*warded off 
the scurvy from us for months. The latitude of 
the splendid harbor around which these berries 
grew is 28° 30’ N., its longitude 129° 32’ E., 
and it must eventually become a place of im- 
portance. 

Leaving this quiet retreat, we once more put 
to seg and continued the survey, by separate 
routes, to Si-mo-da; arrived off which port, we 
sighted a vessel entering ahead of us, which our 
glasses proved to be the Vincennes. We had 
expected to arrive some days before her, but the 
‘Qld John” had had to contend against head- 
winds, and had, as usual, drifted to leeward. 
Poor ‘Old John!” 

The Vincennes anchored in the mouth of the 
unprotected harbor; and, as we passed her at 
the astonishing rate of six knots, and answered 
the hail of Commander Rodgers as to the health 
of the ship, ete., we noticed a Whitehall row- 
boat towing at her stern, and several strangers 
in European costume mixed among the officers 
and assisting them to admire (?) the graceful 
outlines and killing pace of our poor old tub of 
a steamer. As we rounded to and let go our 
anchor well in with the shore, we wondered 
what that clean-looking Whitehall boat was 
doing in Japan, and who those admiring stran- 
gers could be; and in regard to these two won- 
ders our minds were soon set at rest. 

Scarcely was the anchor down than they came 
along-side in the Vincennes’ gig, and, a barge- 
load of Japanese officials boarding us at the 
same time, our hands were filled so far as en- 
tertaining was concerned. We immediately 
took the combined party down into the ward- 
room and began to find out who the former were, 
while the latter, with their usual prying policy, 
began to try to ascertain why we had visited 
their unfrequented shores. 

Our ‘admiring strangers” proved to be 
Americans of the nomadic stamp, who had lately 
arrived from the Sandwich islands with an as- 
sorted cargo destined to meet the wants of whal- 
ing-vessels, and who, upon the discharging of 





their vessel, were to have reloaded her with 
Japanese goods and sent her to San Francisco, 
while they themselves remained in Japan with 
their embryo ship-chandlery. 

Their party numbered nine in all:—Mr. and 
Mrs. Reed and two children, Mr. and Mrs. Doty, 
and Messrs. Edgerton, Bridleman, and Peabody. 
They were at present living in a temple on 
shore, and invited us to make their quarters 
our lounging-place. 

The manner in which they came into posses- 
sion of this temple—in fact, the only reason 
why they were allowed to land at all—is worthy 
of note, more especially as a very wrong con- 
clusion is jumped at on page 454 of the other- 
wise very truthful work resulting from the labors 
of the squadron under Commodore M. C. Perry. 
Before noticing this wrong conclusion, I will 
make a simple statement of the manner in which 
they awoke one fine morning and found them- 
selves temporary residents of Japan. Commo- 
dore Perry’s treaty had nothing whatever to do 
with it. 

Shortly previous to their arrival, the Russian 
frigate Diana had been seriously injured by an 
earthquake while at anchor in the harbor of Si- 
mo-da, and had subsequently foundered while 
being towed to the more protected port of Hey- 
da for repairs; and her crew, being thus left 
upon the hands of the Japanese,—who feared 
an armed body of five hundred men,—were 
necessarily compelled to have quarters assigned 
them, and provisions furnished, until such time 
as a ship should arrive to take them away. 

A large temple at Kaga-zaki (a small village 
of some hundred and fifty houses near the mouth 
of the harbor) was therefore placed at their dis- 
posal, which, subjected to a few alterations, 
made them a most comfortable residence; and 
they were still lounging through its roomy 
saloons and passages when our admiring stran- 
gers arrived, and were, to their surprise, boarded 
by a Russian officer instead of a host of Japan- 
ese officials. Now, these Russians had: saved 
their small arms, etc., as well as their lives, 
when their frigate went down, and, being several 
hundred in number, were a source of constant 
dread to their usually-tyrannical but now 
obsequious hosts, who no sooner saw the arrival 
of a vessel than they advocated the idea of their 
taking passage in her away from Japan. 

As she was not large enough, however, to 
take them all at once, it was determined to let 
all of her passengers and cargo be landed, to- 
ward the simple end of obtaining more room in 
which to stow a greater number of the obnoxious 
Russians; and it was further determined that, 
as long as their schooner was employed in the 
transportation of said Russians, they, the Ame- 
ricans, should have the free use of the temple 
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with and after the Russians, and be further 
granted a house in which to store their cargo. 
Upon the return of their schooner after her first 
load—i. ¢. after she had done Japan the service 
to rid her of her unwelecqme guests—they were 
to restow their cargo, and take themselves off 
with any Japanese goods which they might be 
able to sell them. And this is a correct. account 
of the manner in which Americans first resided 
temporarily in Japan; although, as I have pre- 
viously said, one would arrive at a far different 
conclusion from reading Perry’s comments on 
the subject. In regard to this treaty I have to 
add another word :—it grants much more than 
even the most sanguine mind had reason to ex- 
pect; and yet, from the utter faithlessness of 
the Japanese themselves, many of its articles are 
rendered null and void. The commodore will 
have to be sent back with a moderate force and 
full powers, and not with an overwhelming 
squadron and his hands tied with government 
tape. 

And now let us return to our mess-room, 
where the Japanese, the nomadics, a Russian 
officer, and ‘‘ the mess,” were opening bottles of 
French punch, to the especial delight of the 
former. 

The Russian just spoken of had been left in 
charge of the temple with several men, when his 
companions had retired to the more secluded port 
of Hey-da, to avoid being discovered by the 
English and French cruisers, and he was now 
almost as delighted to see us as were the Améri- 
cans themselves. He spoke with great feeling 
of the kindness of the officers of the U. §S. 
steamer Powhatan to his shipwrecked compa- 
nions, in giving them clothes and provisions, and 
finally became so affected by the combination 
of Russian gratitude and French punch that he 
threw his arms round Carnes, the master, de- 
declaring, in broken accents, that ‘‘he never be- 
fore saw such fine sailor-men, and that we must 
come on shore to his house at once.” 

This specimen of fraternizing was not lost on 
the Japanese portion of the assembly, who, 
having drunk at least double as much as any 
one else, were quite prepared to take advantage 
of any such demonstration to relax their sober 
countenances, and assume a ‘hail-fellow-well- 
met” style of demeanor, more in keeping with 
the occasion. When they had first drawn up 
around the table, (with the dignity of gentle- 
men, it must be confessed,) we had intimated, 
by unmistakable signs, our desires to see their 
swords, of the beautiful polish and temper of 
which we had heard so much, and they had uni- 
versally refused to draw them, expressing their 
surprise and wonder in horrified glances and 
mysterious shakings of the head. Now, how- 
ever, they readily gave them into our charge, 





making signs that they could not eat and drink 
with comfort while bothered with them, and 
pointing to the state-rooms as places of safety 
where they might be laid. Of course, we went 
into those state-rooms, and with closed doors 
examined their beautiful workmanship and tem- 
per to our hearts’ content. 

‘Pll tell you what it is!” said the Russian, 
as he watched with reluctant gaze the rapid in- 
roads which they made in the precious punch ; 
‘*these fellows talk very smoothly now, and pro- © 
mise you every thing you ask for; but wait 
until the time comes to fulfill their promises, and 
see how they will act. The only way our admi- 
ral could get along with them was by getting 
the men under arms, and threatening to march 
them upon Yeddo, whenever they promised 
without acting; and if you ever expect them to 
bring you half the provisions they have put on 
that list, your commodore will have to do the 
same thing.” 

And he was right; for, as long as we were in 
Japan, we could never succeed in getting any 
thing but a few eggs, now and then a tough 
chicken, and occasionally a quart or two of fresh 
beans. Rice, soya and saki were the only three 
articles they ever furnished in abundance. 

Tatz-nosky, the interpreter, who was seated 
directly opposite to our Russian friend, while he 
thus belabored his nation, and who understood 
probably about one-half of what was said, took 
it all in good part, but as the party was break- 
ing up, revenged himself by whispering, in a 
confidential manner, .‘‘ Russe no good. Ameli- 
ken very good!” After which he and his com- 
panions took their departure amidst most ener- 
getic protestations of regard and friendship. 
The last thing Tatz-nosky did, was to tell us 
that the governor had given us permission to go 
on shore for a little while, but that we must not 


“ramble far—a piece of information that so an- 


noyed the captain, that he called him back and 
indulged in an impromptu speech to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

‘‘Commodore Perry had made a treaty with 
Japan, and we had a copy of it on board for our 
guidance. That treaty granted us the privilege 
of going on shore when it suited us; and, though 
we fully appreciated the attention of the gover- 
nor in noticing our arrival, still we could not 
look to him to regulate our movements,” etc., 
etc. 

Tatz-nosky understood enough of this very 
proper speech to show him that we were con- 
scious of our rights, and determined to exact 
them, but whether it ever reached the ears of the 
governor, it is hard to say. 

And now we were in Japan, among the mys- 
terious people, who, for the last three hundred 
years had amused themselves by tying and 
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otherwise harshly treating all shipwrecked mari- 
ners of whatever nation, and with whom the 
world was now beginning to renew its acquaint- 
ance after an isolation of centuries. It was a 
thrilling thought—the very idea of landing 
among them; and, although it was raining 
when our guests left, several of us armed our- 
selves with umbrellas, and took a boat for the 
beach. We handed between Ka-ga-sa-ki and the 
sea, and followed the beach until we reached 
the outskirts of the former, when we began to 
be struck by the great number of children and 
pretty girls that came forward to welcome us. 
They seemed quite anxious to see strangers, 
coming out of their houses, and lining our path 
with their fancifully-painted umbrellas over- 
head, and their awkward stilt-like sandals un- 
derfoot. There was considerable pertness, too, 
as well as curiosity, in their glances, but as a 
general rule, their bearing was marked by any 
thing but boldness. The people of this particu- 
lar locality had seen so much of our countrymen, 
and apparently formed so favorable an idea of 
them during the two visits of Commodore Perry, 
that they now viewed us without fear; indeed, 
to have heard their questions and seen their 
pantomime, one would have imagined that the 
majority of them had been personally acquainted 
with the worthy commodore. They would pro- 
nounce his name quite plainly, (Comdo Pelly,) 
and ask us, by signs, if we had ever seen him, 
giving us to understand, in return, that they 
regarded him as a very powerful personage. 
Even the little children had now become recon- 
ciled to us, (through associations with members 
of his squadron, we inferred,) and approached 
us with perfect confidence. They would collect 
from all directions, as we passed, hold out their 
hands with the salutation, ‘‘How do you do?” 
or, **Qhio!” and, if noticed by a good-natured 
shake, would retire among their less adventur- 
ous companions with the steps of young heroes. 
They also, in many cases, evinced the utmost 
eagerness to pick up a few words of our lan- 
guage. 

One little fellow, I remember in particular, 
who learned to count as high as ten in so many 
minutes, and the next day I found him on a 
sandy beach with a sharp stick, with which he 
was tracing 1, 2, 8, etc., as readily and accu- 
rately as many thick-headed school-boys after a 
month of daily drubbings. He held in his left 
hand a slip of paper, on which I had written 
him the numbers on the previous evening, and 
recognizing me as soon as I approached, made 
signs that he had no longer any use for those, 
and wanted me to put down some more. I 
looked at his childish frame, and bright, spark- 
ling eyes, and began to conceive a high idea of 





Japanese brains. It is needless to add that my- 


self and friend seated ourselves on a piece of 
ship-timber, and wrote him down the numbers 
ad infinitum, which he had no sooner received 
(the lead-pencil being added, to hig lively joy) 


than he commenced counting on his fingers as - 


high as each number, when, as we bent our 
heads in assent, he put the Japanese character 
opposite to each, and the whole being translated 
in that way, he smoothed off a place on the 
beach, and went to work with his sharp stick 
and a will that caused me to look back to my 
own truant-playing days and blush. But all 
this has nothing to do with the visit which we 
went on shore to pay. 

A walk of some ten or fifteen minutes through 
the two rows of houses that lined the beach 
brought us quite unexpectedly in front of a 
large wooden structure, to which several of the 
crowd that followed us pointed, with the expla- 
natory exclamation of ‘* Roos!” ‘‘ Roos!” which 
we took-to imply that it was the quarters of the 
Russians, and that it would be but polite in us 
to stop and pay them a yisit. As we had gone 
on shore for that purpose, we took their advice, 
and turned at right angles into the broad and 
shady avenue, which, after a length of some 
fifty or sixty yards, terminated at the foot of a 
massive flight of stone steps, at the top of which 
was an equally massive-looking portal, guarded 
on either hand by an unknown monster, of 
frightful exterior, carved out of wood, and most 
fancifully painted. 

We passed between these fierce-looking un- 
knowns, and entered upon a square and level 
space of something like an acre in extent, from 
the back of which the thickly-wooded hill-side 
arose, while in the centre was built the temple. 
Between this latter and the hill-side—in fact, 
extending up into the bushes—was a Japanese 
grave-yard—a most singular-looking grave-yard 
to stranger eyes, and yet incapable of being 
mistaken for any thing else. 

It was laid out in walks and beds, something 
after the fashion of a flower-garden, and con- 
tained thousands and thousands of small stone 
images, that varied in size from six inches to 
two or three feet. These were arranged about 
in spots, without much regard to the beauty of 
effect, being piled together like so many bricks, 
or scattered about in the most convenient cor- 
ners and crevices. Some I even saw stuck up 
in the spreading branches of the trees, and others 
again that, having been put at the foot of a tree 
between two roots, the latter had grown around 
them and rendered their removal no longer pos- 
sible. We were given to understand, by one 
Japanese, that these images contain the ashes 
of defunct officers; and, by another, that they 
were intended simply as tomb-stones, to mark 
where the ashes had been laid. And this latter 
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authority I rather incline to, though it is dan- 
gerous to believe any thing that a two-sworded 
Japanese tells you. 

As we entered upon the cleanly-swept space 
in front of the temple, and looked around us, 
we saw a dozen or more of these two-sworded 
gentry lounging about the yard, while a number 
of others were engaged with their pipes in the 
spy-house. These latter were the superiors, 
who, in that dreamy state of enjoyment, awaited 
the frequent reports that were brought to them 
by the former, in regard to every movement of 
the occupants of the temple. These informers 
no sooner saw us all inside of the gate, than 
they made a note of our number with their paint- 
brush-like pencils, and, as we were received on 
the steps of the temple by the Americans and 
him who ‘‘had never before seen such fine sailor- 
men,’’ we saw them sink upon their knees and 
hand their slips of paper to the lazy smokers of 
the spy-house. 

‘*You see they have counted you already,” 
said one of our hosts, as he welcomed us to the 
immense mansion; ‘‘and when you go away 
the same thing will be done over again. From 
the moment you enter their ports, they station 
boats to watch your ships. When you leave 
your ships, you are counted and watched. When 
you land, you are followed; and when you re- 
turn on board, you are again counted, to see 
that there are none left on shore. If a less 
number return than landed, a search is at once 
got under way, and the missing ones are always 
found. Wesometimes amused ourselves by pass- 
ing, like the Frenchman’s cat, ‘ incessanilf#™ins 
and outs of ze cat-hole,’ (a gate in our case,) 
thus causing these sentries to keep up a perfect 








stream of reports. They couldn’t understand 
it at first, but after a while smelt a rat, and con- 
tented themselves with reporting only about 
every ten minutes. The children used to baffle 
them considerably also, for in their childish 
sports they would often get beyond the grounds 
of the temple, and mix with the Japanese of 
their own age, much to the annoyance of the 
officers.” ° 

By this time we were seated in a large and 
spacious room, one of whose windows looked out 
upon several fresh-looking monuments that lifted 
themselves from a slight elevation on our left, 
while the others opened into the grand hall of 
the temple. 

‘‘Well, it is singular,” exclaimed one of the 
party, as he gazed through the former upon the 
civilized-looking monuments. ‘‘ Look here at 
these granite monuments, with their emblems 
chiseled upon them, and the fellow’s history cut 
in, exactly where with us would be put ‘ Sacred 
to the memory,’ ete. They look exactly like the 
monuments you would see in any Christian 
grave-yard. I thought the Japanese burned 
their dead and stowed the ashes away in jars?” 

‘‘So they do, as a general rule,” remarked 
the Russian. ‘But these are not Japanese 
monuments that you see there. Four of Com- 
modore Perry’s men and one of his officers are 
buried under them. The monuments themselves 
were made by Japanese, from drawings by 
Americans.” ”’ 

These extracts evince close observation and 
genial appreciation of national characteristic. 
Lieut. Habersham has clearly established a right 
to take a high rank among the first travel writers 
of the day. 
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THE FAMILY MAN. 
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BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


ee 


I once was a jolly young beau,’ - 
And knew how to pick up a fan, 

But I’ve done with ail that, you must know, 
For now I’m a family-man! 


When a “ partner” I ventured to take, 
The ladies all favored the plan; 
They vowed I was certain to make 
* Such an excellent family-man !” 


If I travel by land or by water, 
I have charge of some Susan or Ann; 
Mrs. Jones is so sure that her daughter 
Is safe with a family-man ! 


The trunks and the band-boxes round ’em 
With something like horror I sean, 





But though I may mutter, “ Confound ’em ! 
I smile—like a family-man ! 


I once was as gay as a templar, 
But levity’s now under ban ; 

Young people must have an exemplar, 
And I am a family-man !— 


The club-men I meet in the city 
All treat me as well as they can; 

And only exclaim, “ What a pity 
Poor Tom is a family-man !” 


I own I am getting quite pensive; 
Ten children—from David to Dan— 
Is a family rather extensive ; 
But then—I’m a family-man ! 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





Dip ever you hear tell of Mrs. Peter Dame? 
No! Well, I didn’t suppose you had—but I | be obliged to begin at the beginning, and go on 
thought it would be only courtesy to ascertain, | in regular gradation. 

A great many people in the world are, as yet, | Delight Wentworth, my husband, and his wife 
unhonored with her acquaintance, but if they | (which means me) resided in the country. We 
will take the pains to read this sketch to the | were well-to-do in the world—respectable far- 
end, I'll give them an introduction before its | mers—without pretensions to style or gentility. 
conclusion. | In our immediate vicinity lived Squire Gore and 

Mrs. Peter, before her marriage, was Susan | his lady—the aristocracy of Mallville. Mrs. 
Smith, a descendant of the illustrious family of Gore had a sister, who worked on bonnets in the 
that name, and possessed of a tolerably good- | city, and this lady came annually to Mallville 
looking face and a plump figure. At the early | on a visit. She was very fashionable, carried 
age of sixteen, she bestowed her fair hand and | her head high, and wore ribbons and fiounces 
the lustre of her pedigree on Mr. Peter Dame, a | enough to have set a country fancy merchant up 
tin-pan maker. | in business. Early in May—the year of which 

It was a grand wedding, people said—plenty | I am writing—Miss Butt, the bonnet-maker, 

| 
| 


To come at the whole story properly, I shall 





of wedding-cake, and sweetmeats for the chil- | made her appearance at Mallville. It was just 
dren. From the first of her life, Mrs. Peter had | at the height of the ‘‘bustle” furore, when every- 
been of the opinion that there should be a head | body who didn’t have a hump on their back was 
to every distinct body, and immediately on her | considered, to say the least, ungenteel. Miss 
installation as mistress in Mr. Peter’s establish- | Butt wore one of these curious inventions, of 
ment, she constituted herself téte chef of her | noble and graceful proportions, much to the 
husband and all his worldly possessions. When | astonishment and curiosity of the people round 
Mr. Peter went to the market, Mrs. Peter acted | about. 
the part of treasurer, and dispensed the funds. Her form excited the most enthusiastic inquiry 
When the time for the annual election arrived, | among the philosophers and naturalists of the 
Mrs. Peter gravely investigated the merits of | place, and old Professor Lane (some pretend to 
the respective candidates, made her decision in | say that the old gentleman is a little weak in the 
favor of some lucky claimant, and instructed | upper-story!) actually called upon her to ascer- 
Mr. Peter accordingly. Report said that on one | tain the cause of the strange protuberance. In 
memorable occasion Mr. Peter had ventured to | reply, Miss Butt said it was only a ‘bustle ;” 
use his ‘‘freedom of mind,” and voted for one | and the venerable professor returned home and 
of Mrs. Peter’s repudiated office-seekers, (who | searched through all his philosophical and me- 
happened to be his own brother,) and that Mrs. | dical works for an explanation of the term, but 
P. treated him to an explanation of the result of | could find no parallel case in the experience of 
a mathematical calculation on the momentum of | any of his authors. He consulted Webster’s 
a broomstick, illustrating by an experiment | Dictionary, a work in which he had great confi- 
upon Mr. Peter’s frontis, with the instrument | dence, but that was briefly unsatisfactory on 
in question. But then, you know, report is not | the subject, simply alleging that ‘‘ bustle” meant 
to be trusted. ‘‘hurry, tumult, a flutter,” and this was all. 
Well, to come to the grand point which I am The professor passed several wakeful nights 
trying so zealously to arrive at—I, simple Peggy | revolving the matter over in his mind, and at 
Wentworth, have the honor of Mrs. Peter Dame’s | length arrived at the conclusion that it was ‘‘a 
acquaintance! The acquaintance of a woman of tumor which had grown out in a hurry.” 
mind! Just look at the advantage & the thing, Maybe somebody says this has nothing to do 
in all its bearings, and then tell me if I am not | with Mrs. Peter Dame. Well, if somebody will 
emphatically a lucky woman! _ only wait, he will find whether his charge is 
This acquaintance I made in a remarkable | correct. 
manner, and as I am an honest person, and do’ The advent of a new fashion is an era in the 
not intend to commit any action which I should | world’s history—an epoclf in the life of woman, 
be ashamed to confess, I will briefly record the and the ‘ bustle” of Miss Butt had its hundred 
circumstance which procured for me the honor | counterparts, in Mallville, before the close of a 
of this felicitous connection. ‘week. Everybody set to making ‘ bustles,” 
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and stuffed them, for the most part with bran, 
“because,” they said, they didn’t tumble easily, 
and moreover, they were an economical affair 
made thus. 

One day, sitting at the dinner-table with my 
husband, I ventured to broach a subject which 
for some time had lain near my heart. 

‘* Delight!” 

‘«Well, Peggy ?”’ swallowing a large piece of 
steak, and taking aim with his fork at its mate 
lying on a plate near him. 

‘What do you think of Squire Gore’s wife’s 
sister’s bustle?” 

‘‘ Think of it, eh? why, I think it makes her 
look about half way between a pack-peddler and 
a camel !” 

‘But it’s the fashion—everybody has them 
now !” 

‘Fashion! You women are ready to break 
your necks at the sound of that one word! If 
elephant’s trunks should come in fashion, you’d 
all be posting off to Siam after ’em !” 

I will here mention (confidentially, of course, ) 
that Delight, though an excellent man in gene- 
ral, has rather primitive notions concerning the 
fashions. 

‘¢Oh, nonsense! Delight, you are too severe 
on us, I declare! But to come to the point, I 
am going to have me a bustle!” 

‘¢What!’’ Delight dropped the last remaining 
piece of steak on the floor, making a horrible 
grease spot, that soap and water will never re- 
move. 

‘Tam going to have a ‘bustle’ for myself! 
As well out of the world as out of fashion!” 

‘Peggy, don’t make a dromedary of your- 
self!” 

‘«No need of that; I am one already, as far 
as work is concerned! I might as well have 
the hump, and done with it!” 

You understand that, by this time, I was get- 
ting a little nettled. 

‘<What will you stuff it with? Flap-jacks would 
be economical, I should say! Better try ’em!” 

Now Delight was very ungenerous to bring in 
the flap-jacks, for I felt provoked enough about 
them without being reminded of them every 
moment of my life. I had seen a recipe for 
making flap-jacks, and ‘‘rising’’ them with ice- 
water, and not being used to the deceptions of 
the world, I readily credited the assertion that 
‘‘cakes made in this way would be as light as 
feathers,’ and vested a whole pan full of excel- 
lent materials in this foolish way. True enough, 
the cakes were “light as feathers,” if, by that 
term was meant a common sized bed-tick full. 

So the flap-jacks were set away in a corner of 
a cupboard, and there they had remained for 
two days. It was too bad in Delight to fling 
that one misstep at me in such a way. 





I relapsed into a fit of musing, during which 
my husband rose from the table and left the 
house. 

‘Stuff it with flap-jacks!” I repeated it over 
to myself. Well, why not? They could never 
be put to any earthly use, and Delight had said 
so, so many times, that I resolved they should 
serve in my ‘‘bustle” the place of two quarts 
of bran ! 

That very afternoon I finished the article, and 
filled it with flap-jacks ! 

Now, I wouldn’t, for the world, have the 
reader suppose that I did this because I was 
stingy, but I wanted to let Delight know that my 
‘foolish experiment,”’ as he was pleased to de- 
nominate my trial of the recipe, had amounted 
to something. Triumphantly I told him my 
great performance, but he only laughed, and 
said ‘“‘humph!” a very impolite way husbands 
have of acknowledging themselves outwitted. 

The next day I went on a shopping expedition 
to the city. I had some few purchases to make, 
and besides, I wanted to let the town-people 
know that ladies in the country wore “ bustles,” 
as well as those in cities. So, with my admira- 
ble ‘“‘hump” securely fastened, I promenaded 
up and down Pine street, the observed of all 
observers. By-and-bye, I noticed that the dogs 
in the street eyed me somewhat suspiciously, 
and one little hungry-looking cur had the im- 
prudence to follow close to my heels for several 
squares, snapping, snuffing, and howling all 
the time. 

He was soon joined by another of his species, 
which was the signal for an attack. They threw 
themselves in my path, leaped upon me, and 
seemed determined to tear mein pieces. I kept 
them off with my parasol as well as I could, but 
the frail weapon was none of the best, and be- 
fore long it was laid in fragments—an offering 
on the canine altar of the larger cur’s cra- 
nium. 

All at once, lightning-like, the thought swept 
through my brain—+the diabolical animals scented 
the flap-jacks in my bustle! 

The only refuge was flight, and very uncere- 
moniously I introduced myself into a house, the 
door of which stood invitingly open. In breath- 
less horror, I craved the shelter of a kindly roof 
of the mistress of the place, and she received me 
with magnanimous generosity, and announced 
herself Mr Peter Dame—a woman of mind. 

(Regarding the bustle, I will here say that 
immediately on my arrival at home, the flap- 
jacks found their way into my swill-pail, and 
the bustle itself was sold to the next tin-peddler 
who traveled our way.) 

Well, in this singular way my acquaintance 
with Mrs. Peter commenced, and therefore, 
whenever I went to the city, I always stopped 
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in at her place and took dinner or tea with her, 
as the case might be. 

The summer following that of ‘‘ bustle” me- 
mory, my husband, on returning one evening 
from Mallville post-office, put into my hand a 
letter bearing the city stamp. Not knowing but 
somebody had died and sent me a legacy, or 
sent me a legacy and died afterward, if that ex- 
pression suits you better, I broke the seal and 
read aloud to Delight, (who couldn’t sit easy in 
his chair through the pleasing intelligence,) as 
follows :— 

«« My very dear friend, Mrs. Wentworth,— 

Having a great desire to enjoy more of 
your delightful society than is ordinarily per- 
mitted me, I have made up,my mind to visit you 
at your home in Mallville for a month or so, and 
drink new milk, and breathe pure air. The 
milk in the city is so poor, you know! I shall 
come day after to-morrow, Providence and the 
weather permitting, in the noon trajn; and by 
the way, my daughter Victoria Annah, and my 
son John Tyler Francis will accompany me. 
The little dears so seldom get out that I cannot 
find it in my heart to refuse them the trip. I 
suppose I need not tell you that my health is as 
usual bad, very bad; but hoping this will find 
you enjoying the same inestimable blessing, I 
subscribe myself— 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Peter Dame.” 

I folded up the letter, and fell to considering. 
Mr. Wentworth took up his hat and flitted out 
of the room. 

It was just in the height of the haying season, 
and my spare beds were filled with laborers. I 
had no assistant about the house, and the work, 
now heavy and perplexing, would be most bur- 
densome with a lady and two children to attend 
upon. What could have possessed Mrs. Peter? 
True, I had often asked her to come to Mallville, 
and spend two or three weeks ‘‘ any time,” never 
thinking, of course, that she would avail herself 
of the invitation. All I could do now was te 
receive her cordially, and make her as com- 
fortable as might be under existing circum- 
stances, 

‘Oh dear! dear!” said I to myself, “If Delight 
would only help me plan!” 

But Delight had no notion of doing any thing 
of the kind—his gruff reply to my entreaty, 
‘* What shall I do?” being simply — 

‘Peggy, you have got yourself into a scrape, 
and you must get out of it the best way you can! 
Don’t bother me !” 

I don’t like to speak harshly of my husband, 
but he never appreciated or understood the 
finer elements of my character. 

I laid awake all that night contriving, plan- 
ning, and worrying. With the first yellow light 








of dawn, I sprang up and commenced my pre- 
parations. A couple of sheets sewed together, 
and filled with soft hay, made quite a comfort- 
able bed for the two hired men who now slept in 
my best room, and as the weather was very warm 
no additional clothing would be needed. I 
covered a long box (which had been a bean-box) 
with the skirt of an old chintz dress, for, ‘thought 
I, it will never do to give Mrs. Peter Dame a 
room without a lounge in it.’”” As I am not dis- 
posed to tell the unsympathizing reader all the 
shifts and turns I was reduced to, I will simply 
say that, at night, my preparations for the re- 
ception of my company were finished, and glad 
enough was I to put my body into a horizontal 
line, and my spirit in the land of Morpheus. 

The next day, punctual to a minute, the noon 
train arrived, and looking down the road toward 
the station, there was Mrs. Peter followed by 
two children; and a man who [ at first took for 
an inebriate, but afterward made him out to be 
a luggage-carrier. Poor fellow! no wonder he 
staggered! Two heavy trunks; five blue band- 
boxes and one gray one; a carpet-bag, an 
umbrella, and a pet lap-dog! 

I met my guests at the door, with kisses and 
hearty shakes of the hand, (little pieces of 
deception which have been so often practiced that 
they have become quite fashionable!) and forth- 
with paraded them into the parlor. Mrs. Peter 
was in a glorious perspiration, and her fat little 
face looked not unlike a well-cooked lobster. 

‘‘Dear! deary me! How hot it is! journeying 
is so tiresome! Victoria, quit gnawing your bon- 
net strings; that ribbon cost the money! Mr. 
Dame said I should find it very sultry, but men 
don’t generally understand much about anything, 
though sometimes, very rarely tho’, they stum- 
ble—yes, stumble—into the truth !” 

Mrs. Peter professed herself delighted with 
my ‘rural retreat,” and after disrobing her 
children of all unnecessary clothing, she sent 
them out of doors to ‘‘get an appetite.” Gracious 
me! There was no need of getting an appetite, 
judging from that dinner’s (and all succeeding 
dinner’s) experience. 

‘* Marm, I want some butter and tater, and a 
piece of bread, and some fish,” called out John 
Tyler, brandishing aloft his knife and fork, and 
fixing his eyes in quick succession on the speci- 
fied dishes. 

«Hush, bub, don’t make so much noise!” 
said his affectionate mother, giving him an abun- 
dant specimen of each article. 

‘You said you was a-comin’ out here a-pur- 
pose to eat!’ whispered the youngster, in a tone 
loud enough to be heard all over town, provided 
people were disposed to listen. 

‘« Children will be children, you know’” Mrs. 
Peter looked up with an amiable smile as she 
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spoke; and to this original proposition I, of 
course, readily assented. 

Dinner dispatched, John Tyler (or as he was 
emphatically called by his mother and sister, 
‘* bub,’’) and Victoria Annah were allowed to go 
out hunting hens’ nests—the result of which 
was, that ‘‘ bub” fell into an old well, where he 
had gone to peep in for eggs; and Victoria, in 
trying to rescue him, fell in herself, and the 
catastrophe over, without killing either, they 
unitedly set up such a screaming and howling 
that Mr. Wentworth came from the meadow to 
ascertain the cause of the disturbance. Poor 
Mrs. Dame declared herself frightened to death, 
but Victoria, with praiseworthy heroism, said, 
‘¢ falling into a well was nothing, after anybody’d 
got used to it.” 

At sunset, they must all go with me to the 
cow-yard, to see the process of milking; and 
Victoria, who promised fair to be a ‘“‘ woman of 
mind,” persisted in trying her skill on an old 
white cow which she wondrously fancied. In 
return for her ‘“ fancy,” old white presented her 
with a most emphatic kick, which sent her flying 
over the three-legged stool in a very undignified 
manner. Thereat Mrs. Dame expressed herself 
horrified at Mr. Wentworth for allowing me to 
milk such an unruly creature. 

The next morning, Victoria and ‘‘ bub” set off 
with baskets in quest of berries, and as soon as 
I had finished my work after breakfast, Mrs. 
Peter asked if we hadn’t a kind horse that I 
could take and carry her to ride. Her head 
ached shockingly, and a ride would do it 
good. 

I called in Delight, and questioned him about 
Dun Gray, one of his team horses, which had 
formerly shown us some bad tricks when har- 
nessed. 

‘¢ Perfectly kind—a grand horse for a drive!” 
said my husband, in apparent good earnest ; but 
somehow it seemed to me just as if he didn’t 
mean precisely as he said. Anyhow, I resolved 
to risk it, for I wished Mrs. Peter to enjoy her 
visit. Delight volunteered to harness Dun Gray, 
and it was not long before we started off at a 
good pace down the road. The morning was 
beautiful, and Mrs. Peter professed herself 
charmed with the ‘ elegant scenery.” 

Passing by a large orchard, where the red 
cherries hung over the wall in tempting clusters, 
Mrs. Peter’s epicurean passions were aroused, 
and after a great deal.of persuasion she induced 
me to alight with her and pluck ‘‘ a few—just a 
few of the plumpest.” Old Gray stood very 
composedly in the middle of the road awaiting 
our return. 





and gave Dun Gray the signal to start, but Dun 
Gray completely ignored all knowledge of the 
fact. I jerked him a little by way of variety, 
but he was apparently too comfortable to think 
of moving. By-and-by I tried the whip—he 
didn’t even wince. At the end of a quarter of 
an hour’s unceasing effort on my part, to make 
him go, Dun Gray had not even lifted his feet. 
I alighted, and tried to lead him by the bridle. 
No success. Mrs. Peter then follow my example, 
and her endeavors met with the same defeat. 
She begun to get angry; her nose, from the heat, 
exertion, and mosquetoes, was fast transmuting 
itself into a miniature Vesuvius. She took the 
whip from my passive hand and laid over Dun 
Gray with a will. Gray cast down upon her 
from his dark, intelligent eyes one look of with- 
ering contempt, and before either of us could 
raise a hand to arrest him, he set off toward 
home with the speed of an arrow, and, in less 
time than I can write it, he was out of sight and 
hearing. 

I looked at Mrs. Peter, and Mrs. Peter looked 
at me. 

‘<We must walk home,” says I. 

‘It willbe my death!” says she. 

‘¢ There’s no other way,” says I. 

‘¢Then I suppose we must!” says she; ‘ but 
I do wish I hadn’t come to the country—I declare 
I do!” 

With all my heart I could have said, ‘‘I wish 
you hadn’t !” but I remembered her kindness to 
me in my great extremity, and forebore. 

So, after arranging a little our disarranged, 
a tort et a travers de c6té apparel, we set off on our 
pleasant (?) walk of five miles. 

Mrs. Peter would proceed a dozen yards or 
so, and then sit down to rest, being, as she 
averred,, ‘‘Tired enough to die!” We might 
have been there on that lonely road, “sitting 
down to rest,” to this day, for aught I know, if 
it hadn’t been for a little accident. 

Mrs. Peter, in sitting down, happened to 
place herself directly on the body of a folded- 
up snake! The creature writhed, Mrs. Peter 
screamed, sprang up and attempted to run, but 
her foot caught in an unfriendly root near by, 
and she fell over! Yes, fell over; any one would 
think that bad enough, without auxiliaries—but 
in the descent, the poor lady’s whole weight 
came on the pocket which held the cherries, and 
in an instant the pretty drab silk of her dress 
was ruined forever ! 

Alas! for Mrs. Peter! Her rage burst forth 
in a torrent, and I assure the reader I do not 
exaggerate when I say she swore! But then, 
consider, it was aggravating in the extreme, and 


Mrs. Peter filled her pocket with the cherries , I will pass over it without comment. 


—‘* Victoria and bub are so fond of them!” and 
we scrambled into the wagon. 


I lifted the reins home. 


‘ 


After a distressing forenoon’s work we reached 
It was past dinner-time, but Delight did 
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not offer to scold—he only smiled significantly, 
and said— 

‘‘T hope you are satisfied!’ pointing at Dun 
Gray, who, disencumbered of the harness, was 
quietly grazing in a field near. 

Mrs. Peter went immediately to bed, and I 
went about preparing dinner. She declared 
herself too ill to rise, and I carried her meal up 
to her. It is my private opinion that she was 
not very ill, for she ate five potatoes, four slices 
of steak, a half a pint of cranberry-sauce, a 
quarter of a mince-pie, and three doughnuts. 
‘¢ Her stomach,” she said, ‘‘ wasn’t very strong, 
and she guessed she wouldn’t take any thing 
more.” It had got to be the middle of the after- 
noon, before Mrs. Peter was sufficiently refreshed 
to rise, and then she was in a ‘‘ peck of trouble”’ 
about her children. Just as I was about to go 
myself in quest of them, they made their ap- 
appearance, but, oh, what a spectacle! Their 
faces would not have been recognized by a mere 
acquaintance. 

John Tyler’s eyes had entirely disappeared— 
the flesh about them had swelled until the eyes 
were no longer visible. His hair was half torn 
out, and his clothes hung about him in attenu- 
ated shreds. 

Victoria’s tout ensemble was no better, her face 
spotted with scratches and the soil of America, 
and her mouth showed palpable indications of 
laughing at one corner. 

‘*Luddy! what is the matter?” screamed 
Mrs. Peter, in dismay. 

‘‘Go—away! and let us alone!’’ screamed 
Victoria, in a passion. 

‘*You’d no business to bring us off up here 
among sich things! Pasaid you hadn’t!” roared 
John Tyler, striking at his mother, and hitting 
the table, at which he fell to crying, with re- 
doubled energy. ; 

‘“‘I shall be ashamed ever to see anybody 
again!” exelaimed Victoria, viewing her dis- 
torted physiognomy in the glass. 

Come, to get at the story of the children’s ad- 
ventures—it seemed that soon after arriving in 
the berry-field, John Tyler espied ‘a big round 
thing,” which, on description, I identified as a 
hornet’s nest, hung fast to the bushes. He ex- 
pressed his determination to carry the treasure 
home to ma, for a pin-cushion. 





Victoria attempted to dissuade him, suggest- 
ing that there might possibly be a snake or toads 
in it! But John Tyler was not to be dictated to. 
He pitched into the nest, and out came ‘forty 
bushels of little buzzing critters,’’ and pitched 
into him at every available point. 

John Tyler bit, scratched, kicked, and swore, 
all to no effect. Then, finding all his efforts to 
beat off the assailants useless, John Tyler ac- 
cused Victoria of being the cause of it all. This 
raised Victoria’s sleeping energies, and she 
‘‘pitched into” John Tyler, renewing, with a 
wild energy, the fight the hornets had begun. 

On examination, it was found that John Tyler 
was minus one front tooth, one soap-lock, and 
was ‘‘ groping in utter darkness,” and Victoria’s 
nasal organ showed indubitable signs of rough 
handling. 

In the melee, they had rolled over and over 
in the dirt—the hornets stirring up their tem- 
pers whenever they were disposed to flag—and 
they had been unable to reach home from sheer 
weariness. 

Their condition was truly horrible, and I ran 
with all haste for wet saleratus, fresh onion, 
hartshorn, and such remedies as I could think 
of for ‘‘stings.” All did but little good. Vic- 
toria’s mouth only gaped the wider, and John 
Tyler’s forehead exhibited a great many 
‘‘bumps,” of which even the distinguished 
Fowler himself knows nothing. 

Mrs. Peter was in a paroxysm of despair. 
She must have medical advice, and she guessed 
she had better return to the city in the evening 
train. I did not oppose her—I felt too deeply 
for her sufferings—and in less than an hour 
Mrs. Peter Dame and her children were en route 
for the depot. Delight actually went and car- 
ried them, with Dun Gray. 

Mrs. Peter has not been to Mallville since, 
though I still call upon her when I go to the 
city. 

She says her health will not allow her to un- 
dertake so tiresome a journey again, not even 
to visit her dearest friend, Mrs. Peggy Went- 
worth. Well, I hope I have as good a share of 
resignation as most mortals! 

John Tyler and Victoria both recovered, and 
‘‘bub” is learning to smoke, if I may credit 
his affectionate mother’s word. 





DESOLATION. 


BrEneAtH the palm trees, by the river side, 
I sat a weeping; in the whole world wide 
There was no one to ask me why I wept,— 


And go I kept 
Brimming the water-lily cups with tears 
Cold as my fears. SHELLEY. 
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LEGEND OF A PICTURE. 





BY LOUISE E. VICKROY. 


In a dimly lighted chamber, 
Day by day, an artist wrought, 
While his gentle wife, beside him, 
Fair as some immortal thought, 
Was the model for a picture, 
Which he dreamed would place his name 
High among the shining planets, 
In the starry heaven of fame. 


Never weary grew the artist, 
Though the summer-time was bright,” 
And there came into his chamber 
Nothing of its bloom and light ; 
Only gazed he on the beauty 


Of her faultless face, and then, 
Patiently, along the canvas 


Bade its splendor glow again. 


And when she, at last grown weary, 
Longing for the sunlight’s smile, 
Fondly clasped his neck, and whispered, 
Whispered low, and sighed the while, 
“Love, rememberest thou the even 
When we sat the spring beside, 
In the valley of the Tyrol, 
Ere I came to be thy bride ? 


‘‘When thou saidst about my singing, 
I had caught the wild bird’s tone, 
And the rivulet’s low laughter 
Was the echo of my own. 
Then compared my forehead’s whiteness 
To the mountain’s crown of snow, 
Said my cheek was like the wild rose 
Blooming in the vale below ? 


“Fairer, e’en than thine, the pictures 
Summoned, by my fancy’s power, 
Of the peasant youths and maidens 
Lingering there this sunset hour; 
And I fain would see my brothers 
On the hill-side tend their sheep, 
And my mother by the hearth-stone, 
Where she lulls the babe to sleep.” 


“¢ Aye” he answered, ‘ said I truly 
Of the scene beside the rill, 
Thou hadst all its varied beauties, 
Ah, beloved, thou hast them still! 
But not yet, not yet, oh darling, 
To thy homestead may we go,” 
Then he kissed the lips and forehead 
That his genius worshiped so. 








“‘T would have my name, thy beauty, 
Known through ages yet to be; 
But another summer’s glory, 
All shall smile, sweet bride, for thee.” 
And again he plied the pencil, 
While the lady sat and dreamed, 
Of her dear home and her kindred, 
Till all doubly dear they seemed, 


Passed away the rosy summer— 
Came the autumn’s soft eclipse, 
When before the finished picture, 
With “ Eureka” on his lips, 
Knelt the artist, all his spirit 
Filled with rapture most divine, 
“See,” he cried, “the world shall worship, 
Loved one, at thy beauty’s shrine.” 


But despair has followed rapture, 
For he sees the last faint ray, 
Of the life that he had stolen 
For his picture, die away ;— 
Gone the lustre from her tresses, 
And the life-light from her eye, 
While her faded lips but tremble 
To the spirit’s latest sigh. 


Feels he then, the selfish artist, 
That he ne’er may see his name 
Shining, with a star-like lustre, 
In the holy heaven of Fame. 
Pale and cold, the lady lieth, 
Twilight deepens, he is lone, 
And his spirit’s wing is broken, 
And his earthly labor done, 


As the peasants, on the morrow, 
Found the painter and his bride, 
Silent, in the sleep eternal, 
So they laid them, side by side, 
While the village bells were tolling, 
Gently, in the church-yard’s clay, 
But the great world did not mourn for 
Genius, beauty, passed away. 


This, the legend of a picture, 
Oval-framed, and curtained round, 
In the dimly-lighted chamber 
Of a ruined castle found. 
Whose the master hand that traced it 
Never, never shall be known, 
Moonlight, that enhances beauty, 
Is the romance o’er it-thrown. 





COUPLET. 


and wait. 





Ir friendship seize the sword, bare then thy breast | Love conquers love, but.hate hath never conquered 
hate. Story. 





THE COMBAT. 








THE LORIMER’S DAUGHTER. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE BRIDAL HISTORY OF THE PRINCESS MARGARET AND KING JAMES IV. 


— 


CHAPTER I. 

Tue beginning of the month of August, 1503, 
was a period of wonderful bustle and excitement 
in the ancient metropolis of Scotland. The | 
treaty of marriage between the Princess Mar- 
garet, daughter of Henry VII., and the Scottish 
Sovereign, the brave and chivalrous James IV.,; 
had been for several years concluded, and the 
time of the royal nuptials was now at hand, 
The intermediate period had been employed by 
the king in making, suitable preparations for the 
reception of his illustrious bride. The wealthy 
Abbey of the Holy Cross; or Holy Rood; in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital, had frequently 
been the residence of some of his royal prede- 
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eessors; but his majesty had been for sometime 
past busily occupied in erecting a palace in con- 
nection with the already existing ecclesiastical 
buildings. For several’ years in succession—as 
appears from the accounts still extant of the 
Lord High Treasurer of Scotland—workmen had 
been employed in this important undertaking. 
It cannot now be ascertained, indeed, whether 
the Palace of the Holy Rood owes its origin to 
the gallant monarch to whom we refer, although 
it seems probable that it does; certain it is, 
however, that under the charge of the:eminent 
architects who had been recently occupied’ at 
Falkland Castle, the northern towers of the 
palace were completed, and various apartments 
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built and embellished with all the skill and 
splendor befitting an event which, by the auspi- 
cious alliance of the two kingdoms, seemed 
likely to bring to a happy termination the long 
train of disastrous quarrels which had so fre- 
quently interrupted their prosperity. 

In the month of July, in the year we have 
mentioned, (1503,) the royal fiancée set forth 
from London on her journey toward the capital 
of her future kingdom. She was accompanied 
by a magnificent retinue, habited in brilliant 
armor, with trumpets and banners displayed as 
if in some triumphal procession. Numerous 
minstrels were in her train, and players, whose 
duty it was to amuse the royal damsel upon her 
bridal pilgrimage; and mingling with the goodly 
company were numerous prelates and noble 
lords, among whom was the gallant Earl of 
Surrey, destined, alas! a few years subse- 
quently, to meet the royal bridegroom on the 
fatal plains of Flodden. The Princess Margaret 
traveled by easy stages through England. She 
rode chiefly on horseback, although, in addition 
to a second palfrey led beside her, there was a 
beautiful litter borne between two richly-har- 
nessed horses, as well as a carriage, to suit 
her convenience when fatigued with riding. 
Throughout her whole progress, the royal bride 
was entertained and escorted by the nobility, in 
a manner worthy of her virtues, her beauty, her 
extreme youth, and her exalted rank, as well as 
the happy alliance between the kingdoms about 
to be ratified by her marriage. 

As the period of the royal nuptials drew near, 
the utmost excitement prevailed in Edinburgh. 
Within the walls, the city was densely crowded, 
all sorts of labor was suspended; the citizens 
seemed resolved upon a general jubilee. The 
narrow streets and wynds exhibited a most un- 
_ wonted appearance. From the windows of the 
houses—with their antique wooden gables front- 
ing the streets—waved the banners of St. An- 
drew and St. George. Armed men, “clad in 
complete steel,” moved busily to and fro, their 
long swords clanking on the rude pavement; the 
retainers of the Highland nobility, in their pic- 
turesque tartan habiliments, and armed to the 
teeth, strutted about in vast dignity, laying 
aside, by common consent, their traditional ani- 
mosity, and forgetting, in the general gayety, 
the feuds which had made them sworn foes to 
each other; while the sober citizens, gayly 
dressed with bright-colored doublets and scarlet 
hose—prelates and churchmen—‘“ noble lords 
and ladies gay’’—all met in amity on. the 
streets, resolved with one accord to do honor 
to the approaching occasion.. Such was the 
state of matters at.the commencement of our 
narrative. 

It was a lovely evening, on the 4th of August, 








1508. The bells of the church of St. Giles had 
all day long been ringing a merry peal, and as 
they had now ceased, the vesper-bell of the Con- 
vent of the Gray Friars was borne toward the 
city by the breath of the west wind. In a house, 
which even then was ancient, and which stood 
on the northern side of the high street, at no 
great distance from the Netherbow Port, two 
persons were met, evidently on some matter 
which each deemed of importance. The apart- 
ment they occupied exhibited a remarkable 
aspect. It was a large room; the windows, of 
which there were several, were filled with small 
lozenge-shaped panes of glass. All around the 
walls were hung various pieces of armor, in 
great variety, including several complete suits of 
fine steel, richly adorned with gold. Ona long 
table, in the centre of the apartment, were seve- 
ral head-pieces of differnt forms, some of them 
plain, others surmounted with plumes of feathers. 
A number of swords, of various lengths, lay upon 
a sort of stand in one corner; and on the table 
itself were several weapons, besides a number of 
short daggers or dirks, whose shining blades in- 
dicated at once their fine temper, and the care 
with which they had heen polished. One of the 
individuals we refer to occupied a seat in the 
window. He was dressed like a respectable 
master workman of the time. The other stood 
at the table, with a small casket before him, and 
was busily engaged in polishing the already 
shining blade of a skean-dhu. Both were of 
middle age. The latter was the owner of the 
room and its contents. He was the chief 
lorimer, or armorer, in the city, and no man 
in broad Scotland knew better how to judge 
of a claymore ofa suit of armor, or how to 
fashion them. The former was a well-known 
architect, or mason, who had gained the royal 
favor by his skill in completing the recent build- 
ings of the Palace of Holyrood. 

‘‘ Leonard Logy, my auid freend,” said the 
armorer, stopping for an instant in his work, 
and pronouncing his words with the burr pecu- 


liar to certain parts of the Borders, ‘ there’s nae : 


man frae here to the Debateable Land that’s mair 
glad than me at your honors, aye, and at your 
profits, too. Ye ken that weel.”’ 

“‘’m weel assured o’ that, Wattie Turnbull,” 
replied the architect, ‘**deed am I.. And I’m 
right gratefal to the king’s kindness and to 
yoursel’, auld freend, for your kindly words.” 

‘Ye may be well grateful till our brave king,” 
added the lorimer. ‘It’s nae sma’ honor to 
ha’e the bigging 0’ the palace beside the abbey ; 
and then a precept made, as I am tauld will be 
made, and that soon, to yoursel’ for gude and 
thankful service done and to be done to the king’s 
highness, and the soume o’ forty pounds 0’ the 
usual money o’ the realme, to be paid out o’ the 
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king’s coffers yearly, all the days o’ your life. 
Man, it’s grand! I wish ye muckle joy!” 

«“|’m thinking you’re doing no that ill your- 
sel’, Wattie,” said the architoct, with a smile, 
pointing to the casket, which was half full of 
gold pieces. ‘I: ken weel you're nae without 
baith the profit and the honor.” 

«Aye, Leonard,” resumed the other, ‘I’ve 
done a gude day’s wark the day, fad! I’ve sold 
nae less than six suits o’ steel armor, What 
think ye? Ane o’ them was for his gracious 
majesty himsel’. Aye, and a bonny suit it was; 
and nane other would I gi’e to my brave prince 
—bless his bonny face! Real Milan, I can téll 
ye! There’s nae a spear or sword amang the 
fause Southerns that would make a dint in’t. 
Aye, man, and there’s twa shirts 0’ chain mail 
sold beside—one for my Lord o’ Hamilton, the 
king’s cousin, ye ken, and the other for the 
valiant Sir Alexander Seton. Then I ha’e sold 
a whean swords, and dirks, and the like, forbye.” 

As the armorer concluded, the door of an 
inner apartment opened, and a young girl en- 
tered, attired in walking-costume. She was 
about sixteen years of age, and extremely beau- 
tiful, while her picturesque costume set off in no 


‘ ordinary degree her personal attractions. She 


wore a small hat and feather, a russet-colored 
cloak and hood, and a frock of green silk, and a 
pair of large silver buckles almost covered the 
front of her small shoes. Dark brown ringlets, 
lips, about which the sunshine of a perpetual 
smile seemed to linger, and large hazel eyes, in 
whose depths it required no imagination to dis- 
cover a world of love and faith, completed the 
picture of Mistress Alice, the fair and only child 
of the worthy armorer. Master Leonard Logy 
arose from his seat at. her entrance, and made a 
courteous salutation, Which the damsel returned, 
with a smile, as she passed through the apart- 
ment and disappeared by the door leading into 
the street. The armorer did not speak, but an 
expression of deep affection beamed in his honest 
face as his eyes followed the retreating figure of 
his daughter. 

‘‘Sweet Alice!” said the architect, after a 
silence of some minutes, ‘show she hath grown. 
It seemeth to me but as yester-cve, when but a 
bairn, she sat upon my knee! She’s quite a 
woman now, and as gude, I warrant me, as she is 
fair.” 

‘‘Every thing to me, Leonard, since her mo- 
ther’s death,”’ said the armorer, ina subdued 
tone, turning as if to the tight, to see the blade 
he was working upon, but in reality to hide a 
tear which had sprung to his eyelids; «every 
thing to me—God bless her !”” d 

“She'll make some braw iad happy a’e day, 
Wattie,” said the architect, with a smile, ‘‘as 
she hersel’ deserveth to be—and the day is no 





far awa’. There’s Gilbert Lynton, as fine a lad 


‘| as e’er wore a sword, as straight as a pillar, aye, 


and as true as a plumbline—” 

** What, man !’’ exclaimed Walter Turnbull, in 
a tone of anger, ‘‘speak ye o’ Gilbert Lynton in 
the same breath wi’ my Alice? A bonny thing, 
indeed! The jackanapes! He does na ken a 
spear-head frae a sword-point. Na, na! my 
Alice ’ill no disgrace her upbringing.” 

. Dinna vex yoursel’, Wattie, my man,’ said 
his companion; ‘‘dinnia vex yoursel’.' The 
sweet lassie, I warrant ’ill no bring discredit on 
her kith and kin; but you maun look kindly on 
the lad Gilbert, for a’ that.” 

‘*?’'m no a whit angry,” rejoined the armorer, 
while his sparkling eye and heightened color 
contradicted the assertion; ‘‘I’m no angry, 
Leonard; but hark ye, my lassie shall wed ane 
o’ the stalwart lads o’ the borders; ane wha’s 
able to keep what he gets, and get what he can, 
wi’ his ane gude sword. None o’ your baby- 
faced loons for me. Gin the bairn were no awa’ 
to the vespers, I’d hae her back to tell ye sae 
her ain sel’.”’ 

The architect ventured no reply, contenting 
himself with an incredulous shake of his head ; 
and soon after, bidding his friend good-night, 
took his leave, and quitted the city by the gate 
called the Netherbow Port, and made his way 
toward Holyrood. 

CHAPTER II. 

About an hour after the conversation we have 
been recording, a youthful couple were wending 
their way along the foot of the crags, near the 
Chapel of St. Anthony, at no great distance from 
the Abbey of Holyrood. One of the personages 
was a‘tall, handsome youth. He was attired 
with a hat and plume of black feathers, a short 
gray cloak and scarlet hose, and armed, as was 
usual, with a sword, which he held under his 
left arm. On his right leaned a fair damsel, 
whom we have no difficulty in recognizing as 
Mistress Alice, who, a short time before, had 
quitted her father’s house to proceed—as we 
must in charity presume, and as her father be- 
lieved—to vespers. 

The lovers (for such we must admit them to 
be) passed up from the lower grounds to the 
west of the cliff on which the ruins of the chapel 
now stand, and entered the fine valley known as 
the Hunter’s Bog, in the centre of which, reach- 
ing to each end of the valley, was a lake, long 
since completely drained. They wandered along 
its western margin, admiring, perhaps, the sha- 
dows of the great rocks above reflected in the 
tranquil waters beneath them. They spoke little 
to each other for some time, for the pure affec- 
tion by which they were animated is often con- 
tent with the mere presence of its object, and is 
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more expresssd in enraptured silence than in 
audible sounds. At length the youth spoke to 
his companion in a low and gentle voice— 

‘¢ Sweet Alice,” he said, “‘ thou sayest Master 
Leonard was with thy father’ as thou camest 


forth. Ah! hewill fare but il) © He will confer 


with him about me and thee, dearest; but, alas! 
I fear me there is small hope, save in thine own 
loving heart.” 

‘‘I know not, Gilbert,” replied the damsel. 
‘¢ Alas! my kind father hath his prejudices—and 
to thee, my Gilbert, to thee, though, sooth to say, 
I know not wherefore.” 

‘* My friend, Leonard Logy, hath, I fear, little 
chance of prevailing, sweet Alice,” resumed the 
youth. ‘But shall we not hope? Trust me, 
other means may be found to break down the 
barrier—be what it may—which ill tongue or 
fickle fortune hath raised between us. Hast 
thou thought, dearest, of the proposul ?”’ 

‘It is a strange proposal to me, verily,” said 
the fair girl, laughing. ‘Shall 1, thinkest thou, 
make a passable representation ofa distressed 
damosel !” 

Her hearty laugh and cheerful expression of 
face did not much comport with the idea; and 
her companion, a8 he looked into her dark eyes, 
could not help joining in the mirth which the 
idea had provoked. 

‘‘Excellently well,” he said, ‘excellently 
well, wilt thou. For art thou not, indeed, a 
distressed damosel, sweet Alice? Verily, thy 
representation shall have far more truth in it 
than is common in such matters; and more- 
over, see an thou hast not a true knight—~ 
aye, as true as the best blade thy father ever 
tempered ?” 

‘‘ And who hath put thee on this mad prank, 
Gilbert?” inquired the maiden. <‘* And what 
will my father say, aye, and what will every 
body say, of Alice?” 

‘No evil breath will touch thee, purest and 
best !’’ said the lover. ‘‘ Fear not, thy own in- 
nocence will guard thy fame. _And were I to 
tell thee whose plan it is, wouldst thou at once 
consent ?” 

‘‘Nay, that I cannot tell,” was the reply. 
‘Thou shalt first give me to know, dear Gilbert, 
and I will answer thee as a maiden may.” 

‘It is the king!” he whispered. 

Alice started, in great amazement, and with- 
drew her arm from his. 

‘What, Gilbert!” she exclaimed. ‘The 
king! Surely, thou art dreaming!’ 

‘‘Nay, dearest,” replied the youth, smiling; 


‘¢would that each dream of thee which haunts: 


me were but as true!” 

“Well then, Gilbert,” returned Alice, placing 
her hand in her lover’s, ‘+I will be the distressed 
damosel, if my father but consent.” 





‘*Thanks! a thousand thanks! my _brave- 
hearted Alice!” exclaimed Gilbert Lynton. 
‘*Never fear, good Walter Turnbull will not 
refuse his patron, James 1V.” 

‘‘Yet to what may all this lead, dear Gil- 
bert?” resumed Alice, with a serious ,expres- 
sion. 

‘‘Nay, I myself scarcely know—can scarcely 
guess,” said her lover; ‘‘yet it is his highness’ 
desire, and so, dearest, let it be. And prithee, 
Alice, be silent on this plan to—to—thy father ; 


thou knowest that—’”’ 


«I can but confide in thee, Gilbert,” replied 
Alice, interrupting him. ‘Thou canst not ask 
aught that maidenly modesty may forbid. Be 
it so!” 

The sun had already-set, and: the shadows of 
evening were gathering over the valley. Quietly 
communing together, the lovers traced their way 
along the shore of the little lake, and after pass- 
ing round the eastern side, descended once more 
into the plain, and Alice found her way to the 
city gate, while Gilbert Lynton entered the pal- 
ace. We must now mention some cirumstances 
requisite to a distinct conception of the course 
of this narrative. 

Gilbert Lynton was a youth who had joined 
the king’s troops during the recent troubles re- 
garding Perkin Warbeck. He had attracted the 
attention of the king not only by his extra- 
ordinary personal qualifications, but by his 
singular dexterity in horsemanship, an art in 
which James IV. himself excelled the majority 
of his subjects. The king took him into his 
immediate service, and made him one of his 
principal attendants. He was already, indeed, 
on the highway to distinction, and daily rose in 
the favor of his royal patron. 

The king, who, as is well known, had an eye 
for female beauty, had caught a glimpse of the fair 
Alice; the daughter of his favorite armorer, and 
from certain symptoms, which did not escape his 
keen vision, he made a shrewd guess as to the 
state of matters between the youthful damsel 
and his protegé, Gilbert Lynton. This guess a 
few inquiries enabled his majesty to convert in 
to certainty; and he discovered, at the same 
time, that the armorer entertained a violent 
prejudice against Gilbert, from some doubt re- 
garding his valor or hardihood as a man-at-arms 
—a doubt fatal to the good opinion of Walter 
Turnbull, who was one of the first swordsmen 
of his day,:as well as one of the best constructors 
of the warlike weapon which he knew so well 
how to wield. With the benevolent’ desire, 
therefore, of rendering two young people happy, 
and in order to do what he thought an especial 
kindness to his favorite follower, his majesty de- 
vised a scheme, the nature and result of which 
we shall speedily ciscover. 
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CHAPTER Ill. 

The Princess Margaret had already entered 
Scotland at Berwick-upon-Tweed, and had jour- 
neyed toward Edinburgh, taking as the stages in 
her progress the famous fortress of Fast Castle, 
the church of Lamberton, one of the dependen- 
cies of the wealthy and influential Priory of 
Coldinghame, the church of Haddington, distin- 
guished, both by its situation and architecture, 
by the title of the Lamp of Lothian ; at which 
two stages, as there was not sufficient accommo- 
dation, the princess and her train were enter- 


tained in pavilions erected for the purpose ; and, 
finally, the Castle of Dalkeith, then in the pos- | 


session of the Earl of Morton. Here it was 
resolved that her royal highness should enjoy 
some repose, as well as recreation before pro- 
ceeding to the capital, which was only a few 
miles distant, and which she resolved to enter on 
the 7th day of August, and, after visiting the 
city, take up her abode at Holyrood, prior to 
her marriage on the day following. On her 
arrival at the Castle of Dalkeith, the king has- 
tened thither to pay his respects to his future 
queen, He was accompanied by a train of 
noblemen, all gallantly attired, and mounted on 
fine chargers. The king was himself habited in 
crimson velvet, richly embroidered with cloth-of- 
gold; and across his back was hung his lyre, an 
instrument in playing which he evinced no 
inconsiderable taste and skill. He visited the 
princess every day during her sojourn at Dal- 
keith, where she arrived on the 2d of August; 
and while his dexterity in feats of horsemanship 
excited the admiration of his English guests, his 
skill in playing on the claricorde and lute no 
less delighted his bride, who, asan old chronicler 
states, ‘‘had grett plaisur for to here hym.” 

Meantime, neither cost nor labor was spared 
in the preparations for the progress to Holyrood. 
The king, who loved magnificence and display, 
was not likely to permit any deficiency in the 
pomp and circumstance requisite on an occasion 
so remarkable. He was too much beloved by his 
subjects also to find it a matter of difficulty to 
exhibit a degree of grandeur worthy of the 
alliance about to be completed. 

Early in the morning of the 6th of August 
the Marchmont herald and his pursuivant, ha- 
bited in their singular official costume, dashed 
through the city gate, and pulled up their spirited 
horses at the shop of our burly friend, Walter 
Turnbull, the lorimer. The herald, who was in 
evident haste, threw himself from his horse, and 
entering the house, remained for about ten min- 
utes with the armorer, and then took his depar- 
ture toward the castle, urging his steed up the 
street as rapidly as its already extremely crowded 
condition rendered possible. 

He had no sooner disappeared than Walter 








Turnbull, who had dutiiully attended so im- 
portant a personage to the door, hastily entered 
his shop or armory, and passing into the inner 
apartment, stood before his daughter, who was 
busily occupied in some arrangements for the 
morning repast. 

«Alice, my bairn,’ said the armorer, with a 
troubled expression of face, ‘‘ the king’s highness 
has sent me a message by the Marchmont herald 
whilk is passing strange.”’ 

¢* Father!” exclaimed Alice, with an expres- 
sion of surprise, which, if not real, was not 
unsuccessfully imitated! and then she added, in 
a satisfied tone, ‘* More armor, doubtless, father ; 
I am glad——”’ 

‘It is no anent armor, Alice,” interrupted her 
father, *‘ but thee, that the herald came. Gude 
forefend that evil come not o’ it!” 

‘*Me!” exclaimed Alice, with great apparent 
astonishment. 

*“* Ay, Alice! thee. even thee,” returned: her 
father. ** But, in sooth, time presses, and I 
maun tell thee, my bairn. Weel, ye ken that on 
the morn the princess ’}] mak’ her progress intil 
the city, and his highness the king is minded till 
amuse the royal lady on the way frae the Castle 
o’ Dalkeith.” 

‘*T have heard of the purpose of our gracious 
king, father,” said Alice. 

‘What? about yourself, Alice?’ asked the 
armorer, in great astonishment. 

“ About the purpose to amuse the princess by 
the way,” replied the maiden, quietly ; ‘* but—” 

‘‘ But—but—hear me, Alice!” said the ar- 
morer, with some irritation of manner. ‘‘ Beside 
the hunting o’ ane stag, his highness maun ha’e 
ane romance 0’ chivalry. There’s to be a young 
damosel, wha’s to be run awa’ wi’, and then re- 
scuet by ane knight, and carried awa’ agin till a 
place.o’ safety, ye ken; a’ this is to be enactit 
as ane play, and meikle to the delectatioun 0’ 
the princess, doubtless; but, Alice, the strang- 
est pairt o’ the story is, that the king will ha’e it 
that yoursel’s to be the distressed damosel !” 

“The distressed damosel!’’ cried Alice, in 
well-feigned surprise ; ‘‘me the distressed damo- 
sel! I’ll be nothing of the kind; me, indeed !” 

«But ye ken,” argued the lorimer, ‘it’s no 
like as if ony ordinar body was axing; it’s the 
king himsel’, ye see, lassie; ay, an’ the king "Il 
ha’e to be obeyit, come what may o’ it.” 

Alice now appeared more attentive; and her 
father proceeded to explain to her the details of 
the arrangement, of which the herald had hastily 
informed him. He informed her that the king 
having resolved to amuse the English princess as 
much as possible, would have Alice, as one of 
the prettiest girls in the city—for he had seen 
her often—personate one of the principal charac- 
ters in the little romance to be performed. She 
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was required, he told her, to personate a lady 
passing through the country on a journey, ac- 
companied by one or two other damsels ; that at 
a certain part of the road she and her compa- 
nions should be set upon by some pretented rob- 
bers, who should appear to run off with them 
into the forest, and that, as they were so carry- 
ing them away, a knight-errant whose duty it 
was to rescue distressed ladies, should pursue 
the ravishers, and snatch the captives out of 
their hands, and carry them away in safety to 
the presence of the princess. He further: in- 
formed her, that the whole pageant would doubt- 
less be of much grandeur, and that he himself 
would take care to be at hand, although, as for 
any aid, it would be all unnecessary, inasmuch as 
the whole affair was a mere dramatic representa- 
tion, for the amusement and solace of the royal 
lady so soon to be Queen of Scotland. 

Aliee had innumerable scruples to be over- 
come, although, not an ‘hour before, she had, in 
her own little dormitory, been busily engaged in 
selecting some apparel befitting the part she had 
resolved to take in the simple drama to be per- 
formed. This, however, for some wise reasons 
of her own, she did not think it requisite to men- 
tion to the armorer, whose prejudices and sus- 
picions, if once awakened, might, she justly sup- 
posed, prove fatal to her lover’s project, what- 
ever it might be; and of the nature of that pro- 
ject she could not help having a certain vague 
suspicion, which originated a smile on her dim- 
pled cheek, and set her heart beating, she knew 
not wherefore. So unwilling did she seem to 
engage in the affair, that her father, afraid of 
giving offense to his royal patron, at length con- 
descended to entreat her to agree at once to the 
proposal. At last, lest she could carry her op- 
position too far, and so defeat her own secret 
wishes, she, with apparent reluctance, consented 
to the urgent request preferred to her, and set 
about making her arrangements for the following 
day’s exhibition. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The 7th day of August dawned propitiously 
for the great pageant which the Scottish capital 
was to witness; and the most ardent.admirer of 
pomp and display could have desired no finer 
weather. As tae sun arose in the heavens, the 
sky became covered here and there with fleecy 
clouds, floating high in the atmosphere, and’ by 
causing alternate sunshine and shadow as they 
swept slowly on before a soft westerly breeze, 
adding greatly to the beauty of the scene. At 
that period of our national history, a great por- 
tion of the fine country lying between Edinburgh 
and the Castle of Dalkeith was almost entirely 
covered with woods, in the fastnesses of. which 
lurked the wild boar and the wolf, and through 





whose gédades roamed the fierce breed of white 
cattle peculiar to the ancient forests of Caledonia, 
as well as numerous herds of deer, now found in 
a wild state only in the thinly-peopled districts 
of the Highlands. These primitive forests, planted 
by nature’s own hand, still reached within a 
short distance of the capital itself, and the 
quaint description of Bellenden, in reference to 
the state of the country in general, and the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Castle of Edinburgh in 
particular, was still in a great measure appli- 
cable to it at the era of our story. * At this 
tyme’’—we quote the exact words of the old 
writer, and his strange old-world spelling—« at 
this tyme all the boundis of Scotland wer ful 
of woddis, lesouris, and medois. For the con- 
trie wes mor geuin to store of bestiall than ony 
productioun of cornys. And about this castell 
wes ane gret forest ful of hartis, hyndis, toddis, 
and siclike maner, of beistis.”” What a contrast 
with the present age, in which these gloomy for- 
ests have been changed into richly cultivated 
fields, extending many miles in every direction. 
On the eventful day we are now referring to, 
these ancient forests exhibited much of that 
variety of tint which in antumn adds so vastly 
to the charms of woodland scenery, while the 
soft west wind, blowing on the hills of Pentland, 
the sunny aspect of the day, the bright stream 
of the Esk—unsullied’ by dye-works—which 
flowed on beneath the ‘‘ Licn’s Den,” as Morton’s 
stronghold was called, were all circumstances 
which augured well for the day’s pageant. 
Early in the morning a gallant company had 
assembled around the walls of the old fortress, 
which then occupied the site of the modern man- 
sion of the Dukes of Buccleuch. There were 
numerous persons of rank present—the Earl of 
Surrey, and: many of the Englizh nobility ; the 
Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Durham, the 
Abbot of Holyrood, the Prior of Coldinghame, 
and other persons of distinction in the Church 
of Scotland as well as that of England. They 
were all richly habited, and some, as if antici- 
pating the tournament which was to be held, 
were clad in magnificent suits of armor, among 
whom were the Earl of Surrey and the Prior of 
Coldinghame. Each of these, and the other dis- 
tinguished persons present, had his own imme- 
diate retainers and servants around him; in ad- 
tion to whom was a fine company of English 
soldiers, on magnificent chargers, and clad in 
complete suits of steel. The banners of England 
and Scotland waved from the turrets of the for- 
tress, and from the ranks of the soldiers below, 
and the whole scene was animated and cheerful 
in the highest degree. No sooner had all the 
company assembled, than the Princess Margaret, 
accompanied by the Countess of Surrey, and a 
large number of .noble ladies, issued from the 
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gate. The royal bride was richly arrayed, Her 
gown was of cloth of gold, with a purfle of black 
velvet, and she wore a collar or necklace of 
pearls and precious stones. Having entered her 
litter, the procession formed, and proceeded to- 
ward the city, moving from the gate of the cas- 
tle, past the Collegiate Church, and thence over 
the ancient bridge across the Esk, from which 
the narrow road led, through the wooded coun- 
try, toward the capital. As the gay company 
passed on, the woods re-echoed the sounds of the 
trumpets, which ever and anon announced the 
joyous character of the procession by bursts of 
martial melody. 

Not long after the bridal procession quitted 
the Castle of Dalkeith, the king issued from Ho- 
lyrood, and, accompanied by a large retinue of 
noblemen, took his way to meet his royal bride. 
His majesty rode a magnificent bay charger, 
covered with trappings of gold. He was himself 
habited in a manner befitting the joyous occasion. 
His jacket, according to the account still extant, 
was of cloth-of-gold, his doublet of violet-colored 
satin, his hose of scarlet, and his shirt was em- 
broidered with pearls. The king, accompanied 
by his gay retinue, rode rapidly forward, ‘‘ ren- 
ning,” as the quaint annalist says, ‘*as he wolde 
renne after the hayre.”” On meeting the princess, 
which he did about half way, he alighted from 
his horse, and having gallantly saluted his fair 
bride, invited her to sit behind him on his steed. 
This was an arrangement, however, to which the 
steed, unaccustomed to carry double, could not 
be brought to submit, and the king at length 
found it necessary to mount the princesses own 
palfrey, when the princess, with much good 
humor, took her seat beside him, and the cayal- 
cade resumed their march. After journeying 
about a mile farther, they arrived at the higher 
grounds about two miles to the south of the 
capital, from which a fine view of the castle and 
city could ‘be obtained. Here a pavilion had 
been erected ina meadow sloping gently toward 
a brook, and surrounded with trees, where some 
refreshment had been prepared. Here a stag, 
which had been taken for the purpose, was let 
loose, and as it fled down an opening in the wood, 
several well-mounted huntsmen, sounding their 
bugles, started in pursuit, with their hounds; the 
course they took being such that, in the position 
in which the royal pair stood, the hunt could be 
witnessed distinctly for a considerable time. 


The king and the princess stood for some time | 


in front of the pavilion, enjoying the loveliness 
of the scenery, when the attention of the latter 
was attracted by an unexpected incident. 

About a hundred yards from the front of the 
royal pavilion was an opening into the forest, 
and as the princess gazed after the distant hunt, 
threefigures emerged from among the trees as 





if to pursue their way toward that point. They 
were young girls, tastefully habited as shep- 
herdesses. They stopped for an instant as if 
startled by the sight of the gay company in 
whose vicinity they had suddenly found them- 
selves, and then hastened, as if in terror, across 
the little plain, toward the path leading into the 
woods. The princess had already noticed them, 
and was in the act of pointing them out to the 
king, when several horsemen, clad in armor, 
dashed from among the trees, with the evident 
purpose of seizing upon the terrified fugitives. 
Two of them escaped among the trees, pursued 
by the horsemen, the third was made prisoner, 
and after much resistance, the captor raised her 
before him on the saddle, and putting spurs to 
his horse, dashed across the plain. 

‘« By my halidame !”’ exclaimed the king, ‘‘ the 
knave will run away with the damsel before our 
eyes! Herbert Seton, brave knights and gentle- 
men, to the rescue—to the rescue !”’ 

The summons had been scarcely uttered when 
half a dozen horsemen leaped into their saddles 
to pursue the ravisher. A cavalier, however, 
had already started on the gallant enterprise. 
He was mounted on a superb black horse, and 
clad in armor, with his spear in rest ; he dashed 
after the fugitive, and closed with him, almost 
before another horseman had joined in the pur- 
suit. A loud acclamation from the bystanders 
expressed their satisfaction, and the strange- 





horseman, still bearing the apparently fainting. 


figure of the shepherdess, finding he could: 
not escape, turned his horse, and. having re- 
crossed the plain, and arrived opposite the royal 
pavilion, wheeled round and confronted his pur- 
suers. 

At this moment, a herald galloped, in fkront.of 
the king’s tent, and having sounded his bugle,. 


‘declared it to be his highness’ pleasure that a 
combat should take place, and that the victor: 


should be entitled to carry off the shepherdess,,. 
of whom his majesty would in the meantime take 
charge. This announcement appéared to give 
great satisfaction to all parties. . The damsel. 
who was the object of the contest, was permit-- 
ted to descend from her captor’s. charger, andi 


‘she was led with all deference to. the. royal pa- 


vilion. The king had already explained to the- 
princess, who had at first been somewhat alarmed. 
as well as surprised, that what she, witnessed 
was but a simple dramatic Tepresentation of = 
romance of chivalry. She therefore entered with: 
great spirit into the amusement, and was pre- 
pared to receive the maiden with great kindness 
and courtesy. . 

‘A right fair and gentle damsel,’” said she to 
the king, as the maiden, whom the .reader., will 
recognize as Alice Turnbull, was conducted to 
her presence ; an encomium in which his majesty 
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might readily have joined, as the armorer’s 
daughter drew near, in her picturesque costume, 
her face radiant with blushes, and her hair, in 
rich profusion, clustering over her shoulders. 
‘¢ Maiden,” said the princess, addressing Alice, 
who stood before her, ‘‘thou hast acted passing 
well! Thou art of the band of players, it seemeth; 
although I remember not to have seen thee here- 
tofore.” 

‘* May it please your grace,” said Alice, with 
a low curtsy, ‘‘I am not of the band of players. 
I only came hither at my father’s desire.” 

‘¢ Verily, then, fair maid,” added the princess, 
with a kind smile, ‘‘thou hast all the more 
merit.” 

While the princess continued to address her- 
self with great affability to Alice, with whose 
modest demeanor and good sense she was much 
pleased, the heralds were busily occupied, under 
the king’s direction, in making preparations for 
the encounter which was about to take place. 
The centre part of the little plain in front of the 
royal pavilion was cleared in a few minutes, and 
the spectators, some on horseback, others on 
foot, including a considerable number of persons 
from the city, were all arranged in a circle of 
about two hundred yards in diameter. The 
combatants were placed one at each side. They 
were completely armed, but their weapons were 
such as were used only on the occusion of a tour- 
nament, it being a mere trial of skill, without 
any purpose of inflicting injury. While the pre- 
liminaries were being arranged, the king mount- 
ed his charger, and amused himself by galloping 
round the lists, accompanied by Lord Surrey and 
the Prior of Coldinghame. s he did so, his 
eye fell on the burly figure of Walter Turnbull, 
who stood in the crowd by the side of his friend 
Leonard Logy, a greatly interested spectator, 
as may be presumed, both from his own calling 
and habits, as well as from the singular part he 
Had been unwillingly compelled to permit his 
daughter to act on the occasion. The king 
immediately beckoned to the armorer, who en- 
tered the lists, cap in hand, and his majesty, 
riding apart from the crowd, addressed him— 

‘Good Walter,” he said, with a smile, ‘‘ thou 
art an obedient and loyal subject,.as well as a 
right skillfal lorimer, And what thinkest thou 
of these two knights?” 

‘*May it please your highness,” answered 
Walter Turnbull, ‘‘their visors being closed, I 
ken not wha they be; but they be baith stalwart 
chiels, I wot, and ought to do battle weel.” 

‘‘He of the black charger wears thy own 
armor, Walter,” added the king; ‘‘and as he is 
the champion of thy fair child, methinks he will 
prove not unworthy of his cause,” 

“<’Tis but a play,” added the lorimer, “an 
it please your highness; and to me it is 





of. sma’ concernment which 0’ the twa win the 
fight,” 

‘“‘ Nay,” said the king, laughing, ‘‘ nay, good 
Wattie, what is begun in jest often endeth in 
earnest. What if one of the knights should 
claim the fair damsel as his own?’ Walter 
Turnbull was silent... ‘‘ Ab,” continued the 
king, archly, ‘‘I forgot! _ Didst thou not resolve 
never to wed thy daughter, save to some wild 
Borderer like thyself, eh?” 

The armorer was struck dumb with astonish- 
ment—he could not conceive how the king had 
heard of his expressions, and in the utmost con- 
fusion, he vainly endeavored to say something 
in explanation. 

‘* Kings have long ears, as well as long hands, 
good Wattie,” said the kind monarch, with a 
laugh; ‘‘but haste thee! See, yonder is Mis- 
tress Alice hard by the pavilion. Hie thee to 
thy daughter, we will have speech of thee anon.”’ 

Every thing had now been arranged to the 
satisfaction of the heralds, who, with sound of 
trumpet, proclaimed that the combat was about 
to commence, reciting at the same time the 
cause of the quarrel thus about to be brought to 
the test of battle. His majesty retired to the 
front of his pavilion, where the princess was 
seated, as the Queen of the Tournament, sur- 
rounded by a brilliant company of ‘‘noble lords 
and ladies gay.’”’ The two horsemen were ob- 
jects of high interest to all the spectators, not 
only because their names and rank were un- 
known, save to a few, but on account of their 
personal qualifications, and the martial skill they 
were understood to. possess. The cavalier who 
had carried off the fair Alice was clad in a shin- 
ing suitof steel, and wore on his morion a plume 
of black feathers; the champion of the damsel 
likewise wore a suit of steel armor, but it was 
much richer than that of his adversary, being 
inlaid with gold; his plume was white, and his 
fine figure, as well as the extraordinary ease 
with which he managed his magnificent black 
charger, raised the expectations of the crowd to 
the highest pitch, and notwithstanding the noble 
bearing of his opponent, and the beauty of the 
bay steed he bestrode, made him the favorite. 

The ceremonials practiced on the occasion 
either of a tournament or of an equestrian com- 
bat of a serious character, are sufficiently known 
to render a minute description unnecessary. 
Let it suffice to say, that the combatants, having 
paid their homage to the princess, who had been 
enthroned, as already stated, as the ‘Queen of 
Love and Beauty,” took their stations at oppo- 
site extremeties of the area prepared for them, 
and awaited the signal of attack. The instant 
it was given, they dashed forward at full speed, 
with their lances in rest, and met in the centre 
of the lists. Both knights had their weapons 
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shivered by the foree of the encounter, and the 
black horse was thrown upon his haunches. The 
riders, nevertheless, maintained their seats, ex- 
hibiting equally admirable skill in horsemanship. 
They again careered round the fists, and taking 
their positions.as before, were supplied with new 
spears, when the trumpet once more sounded, 
and they rushed forward to the encounter. , The 
result was very different on this occasion from 
what it had previously been—the knight on the 
black horse, with wonderful adroitness, evaded 
the spear of his adversary, which had been 
aimed at his breast, while his own lance took 
effect on his opponent’s throat, and hurled him 
in an instant from the saddle. The knight of 
the white plume instantly threw himself from 
his charger, and drawing his sword, stood over 
the prostrate body of his foe, who lay insensible 
on the greensward, , Placing his foot upon the 
breast of his antagonist, he called on him to 
yield, and no reply being returned, the battle 
was declared at an end, and the champion 
saluted with loud acclamations as the victor. 
The fallen knight was found to be merely stunned 
by the shock he had sustained, and the conqueror, 
amidst the plaudits of the spectators, drew near 
the throne of the Princess Margaret, as if to 
claim the prize. 

“Fairly fought, by St. Andrew!” exclaimed 
King James, “‘and fairly won! May it please 
your majesty,” he added, addressing the princess 
in her character of the queen of love and beauty, 
‘‘this valiant champion hath fairly sustained 
the cause of the distressed damosel. It remains 
to be considered whether he be not fully entitled 
to carry off his prize.” 

‘* Damsel,”’ said the princess, addressing Alice, 
with a smile, ‘*thou hearest what his highness 
hath spoken; what sayest thou to this victorious 
champion of thine?” 

Alice, however, could not for worlds have 
uttered a sentence, overpowered as she was by 
a conflict of emotions. The king perceived her 
agitation, and gallantly came to the rescue, 

*‘ Walter Turnbull,” said he, addressing the 
armorer, who stood uncovered beside his daugh- 
ter, ‘‘our fair young friend cannot reply to:the 
critical inquiry that hath been put; canst thou 
not find a tongue, man? What sayest thou? 
Shall this gallant youth carry off the fair prize 
his sword hath so well won?” 

‘An it please your highness,” replied the 
lorimer, ‘‘ the youth is brave; he is a good lance ; 
I warrant me there is no better horseman among 
the borderers. Please your highness, though 
we have peace, I would my child had a gal- 
lant arm and a brave: heart to shield her in 
the hour of peril! Yet I know not the youth; 
and to my Alice he is alike unknown. We are 
pleased, my liege, to have obeyed the command 





given us; we will now wend our way home- 
ward.”’ 

*« Nay, my good Wattie,”’ responded the good- 
natured monarch, ‘thou mayest not leave our 
presence quite so fast, unless, indeed, thy fair 
daughter refuse to be her gallant champion’s 
prize. But he must raise his visor that she may 
discover whether she hath ever before seen her 
deliverer. Come hither, gallant cavalier,” said 
the king; ‘‘down on thy knees, and receive the 
reward of valor.” 

The champion approached the king, and knelt 
on the grass. His majesty drew his rapier, gnd 
struck him on the shoulder, with the exclama- 
tion, ‘* Arise, Sir Gilbert Lynton!” 

Language cannot describe the amazement of 
the armorer as he heard these words, and beheld 
the countenance of Gilbert Lynton, who raised 
his visor as he sprung from the ground to make 
his obeisance to the king and the princess. 
Neither is it possible to depict the varied expres- 
sions of poor Alice’s countenance, as the pallor 
by which it had been overspread gave way to 
the roseate blush of love and modesty. 

‘‘Now, fair Mistress Alice,” said the king, 
‘sit but remains for thee to speak. Is this gal- 
lant knight to despair, or is he to possess what 
his spear hath so fairly earned?” Alice made no 
reply ; and the king continued. ‘Walter Turn- 
bull, Sir Gilbert loves thy fair daughter, and if I 
err not, he does not love in vain. With thy 
leave, we will make them happy. Thy wish is 
fulfilled. We have presented him with a fair 
domain on thy favorite borders, where his sword 
will not discredit his prince’s favor, and now we 
will give him a bride, for on this happy day we 
would that some of our subjects were as happy 
as their prince.” 

As he concluded, the kind-hearted king took 
Alice’s hand and ‘placed it in that of Sir Gilbert 
Lynton’s; and the honest armorer, with tears in 
his eyes, expressed his hearty concurrence, by 
shaking his future son-in-law by the hand. 
‘¢Man,” he said, ‘Sir Gilbert, ye ha’e done 
weel. Forgi’e my doubts—ye’ll do credit to our 
borders yet, ay, an’ ye shall ha’e the best suit 
o’ Milan armor I can get ye.” 

Our tale is told. The following day the king’s 
marriage took place with great pomp in the cha- 
pel of Holyrood Abbey. The august ceremony 
was performed by the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
and on the same evening Sir Gilbert Lynton and 
the lovely Alice Turnbull were united at the 
king’s request by the Prior of Coldinghame. 

From such scenes of national joy and domestic 
happiness, it is painful to turn to the events 
which quickly succeeded. A few years more, 
and James IV., who, although rash and impe- 
tuous, was brave, noble, and magnanimous, led 
his army into England, where, on the field of 
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battle he met the gallant Earl of Surrey, so re- 
cently his friend and guest in Scotland. Among 
the many brave and devoted men who followed 
their chivalrous prince to Flodden, were Sir Gil- 
bert Lynton and Walter Turnbull, the lorimer: 
they never returned from that fatal plain; they 


i>» 


fell near their sovereign, fighting side by side 
with the Prior of Coldinghame, and they ‘are 
among the brave, 


‘* Whom plaintive lay 
In Scotland mourns as ‘wede away.’” 








ee 


MEMORANDA. 


Memory has honey and a sting—when day 

Had sunk, all blushes, in the arms of night, 

We met, beneath thy sister stars, whose light 
Mingled with love’s, fell round us, ocean spray 
From heaven’s bright rocks ’gainst whieh the sun- 

beams dashed. 

Pure beams of glory quivered through our souls ; 
And fancies, bright as joy, on love’s stream flashed ; 

While swift the hours, to dulcet music rolled. 

The night birds sang of love; 
The evening’s breath, bore sweet perfume 
From realms where love-flowers ever bloom 
By crystal streams above; 
And echoed angel whispers through the grove. 


All nature’s harmonies blent in one strain, 
That seemed a seraph’s hymn of pure delight :} 
Old time had backward turned, with rapid flight, 
And primal Eden reigned on earth again, 
As though some power to us, on earth had sent 
A part of our eternity of bliss; 
Or brighter worlds, that hour, their influence lent, ° 
That we might know how sweet is happiness. 
From each heart-fount, a stream 
Of deep and joyous teeling-flowed, 
And mingling o’er the life-stream glowed 
A rainbow of loye’s beams: 
I know not what we said, those hours are dreams. 


We met again, while bloomed the summer flowers, 
And nature’s scenes and melodies were gay, 
While rolled a hymn of light, from joyous day, 

Like goldem bars of music fell the hours, 

We read our page in fate’s mysterious book 
And saw life gemmed with blessings, bright as 

hope: 

If ’twas the future’s glass wherein we looked, 
Perhaps ’twas but.a kaleidoscope, 

But present bliss was sure, 
And this, we thought, was but the dawn 
Of love, that ne’er should be withdrawn, 
But grow more sweet and pure; 


And through unending ages should endure, 


But summer died—and mournful autumn came; 


Joy fied, with flowers, and sorrow touched our 
hearts, 
The sentence, hard as death, came—we must part ; 
And showers of tears quenched hope’s effulgent 
flame. 
Yet might we not the pain of parting know, 
Nor spend in converse one more happy hour ; 
Cold, as on earth’s bare bosom falls the snow, 
This dread truth came, with stupefying power. 
I could not say farewell, 
Nor ask thee to forgive a wrong, 
Whose memory in my heart lay long, 
And from my lips there fell 
Words, coined from hell’s red heart, cursing fate’s 
spell, 


. 


In visions of the night, where rapture erst, 
Winged my ‘thiek-coming thoughts with fancies 
bright 
Now hovered o’er me sorrow’s gloomy sprite ; 
As if on me heaven’s gathered wrath had burst. 
Full oft I died, and lived, in fear and hope; 
| And sent prayers, bathed in tears of grief, above 
But heaven’s gates seemed closed too long to ope 
For one who long had known no god but love; 
Yet through that darkness drear, 
A light, that on my youth had beamed, 
Now o'er my stormy pathway gleamed, 
The faith of childhood’s years; 
Hope sang of love renewed, in happier spheres. 


Bleak winter now—with voices.drevr and cold 
As my sere bosom’s unabating woe, 
While dead earth’s requiem, in her shroud of snow, 
Yet as the tale, by memory, o’er is told 
To my sad heart, although its sorrow lives, 
Hope, in the light of faith, blooms, now, again ; 
And to my dreams a softer coloring gives; 
And passion’s harp breathes forth a_ purer strain. 
Still nature’s scenes to me 
Bring joy—and round me spreads a scene 
Of wildness, clothed in grandeur’s sheen 
While I indite to thee, 
These transcripts from the tome of memory. J. H. V- 
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——— : 


Anp thou, sweet sprite, whose power doth farextend, 
Smile on the mean historian of thy fame! 

My beart in each distress and fear befriend, 
Nor ever let it feel.a fiereer flame 
Than Innocence may cherish free from blame, 


And. Hope may nurse, and Sympathy may own: 
For, as thy rights I never would disclaim, 
But true allegiance offered to thy throne,’ 
So may I love but one, by one be loved:alone. 
9 Mas. TieHE.' 











THE, DRAGON OF THE POOL. 


A cuBious and interesting phase of modern 
science is the earnest and pleasant manner with 
-which it is beginning to familiarize the great 
world of general readers—people who once hesi-~ 
tated at any thing heavier than a novel—with 
very important knowledge and edifying truth. 
Of this description are many articles which have 
appeared in Chambers’ Journal, the Scientific 
American, and particularly in the: works ‘Hugh 
Miller. The fascinating ‘‘ Glaucus’’ by Charles 
Kingsley is one of these works, and so too is 
‘+ Life’ by P. H. Gosse, from which we extract 
the following: 

“If any of our wonder-loving readers: will 
put a small phial into his pocket, and stroll 
through some hedge-rowed lane or quiet field at 
the sweetest season of the year, he may) find 
food for meditation in the results of his walk. 
Let him direct his steps to the side of the first 
ditch or pool in which the water is not fetid, 
where the surface is already mantled over with 
the verdant duck-weed, and where many aquatic 
plants, springing from the bottom, wave their 
leaves in the limpid element. Stooping down on 
the brink, let him lift with his fingers a little of 
the coating of duck-weed, disturbing the water 
as slightly as possible, and'then, peeping through 
the opening he has: made, examine slowly and 
carefully the bottom thus revealed. On the mud 
he will probably see'a good many round knobs 
of jelly, from the size of a turnip-seed to that 
of a pea, of a transparent’ green hue, and others 
of the same kind adhering to the stalks and un- 
der surfaces of the leaves of the aquatic plants ; 
—let him seleet a few of these, place them, with 
some clear water and a fragment of some plant, 
in his phial; and hasten home. He will have 
obtained a creature which about a century ago, 
electrified the scientific world, and opened up a 
new and most marvelous chapter in the history 
of life. It is the fresh-water Polype (Hydra 
viridis.) 

The invention of the microscope had given an 
immence impetus to natural science; ‘and°a gal- 
axy of illustrious men had by its means’ been 
announcing wondrous facts; tle records of which 
fill the pages of the Philosophical Transactions 
of our own, Royal Society; as well as many 
works of great merit specially devoted to micro- 
scopy. But yet, when, in 1774; Abraham Trem- 
bley of Geneva declared what he had seen of 
this little fresh-water animal, this living ball of 
green jelly, it was regarded as @ thing incredible 
and even impossible: The facts *‘ were so ‘con- 





trary to all former experience, and so repugnant 
to every established notion of animal life, that 
the scientific world were amazed; and while the 
more cautious among naturalists set themselves 
to verify what it was difficult to believe, there 
were many who looked upon the alleged facts as 
impossible fancies, The discoveries of Trembley 
were, however, speedily confirmed; and we are 
now so familiar with the outlines of the history 
of the fresh-water polype, and its marvelous 
reproductive powers, that we can scarcely appre- 
ciate the vividness of the sensation felt when it 
was all novel and strange: when the leading 
men of our learned societies were daiiy experi- 
menting on these poor worms, and transmitting 
them to one another from distant countries, by 
careful posts, and as most precious gifts; and 
when even ambassadors interested themselves in 
sending ‘early. intelligence of the engrossing 
theme to their respective courts,” 

Let us try to see what Trembley saw. Put 
the phial. in a window, and allow it to remain 
untouched a while... The balls of jelly have all 
attached themselves, some to the glass sides, 
some to the plant, but they are balls no longer. 
Each is a thread of some half inch in length, 
and about as thick as small twine, adhering by 
one extremity; while from the other radiate, 
like a star, six slender threads, which are wayed 
irregularly through the water, thrown into spiral 
coils.or various contortions, elongated, contract- 
ed, elongated again, slowly or suddenly, and in 
different degrees. Two or three minute water- 
insects are swimming giddily.about; one of them, 
as he shoots unconsciously by, just touches one of 
these slender threads. In an instant the playful 
course is arrested; the little thing strives to 
pursue his way, drags the flexible cord that 
holds: him hither and .thither; redoubles his 
efforts; pulls away and stretches it till we think 
it must break and free him. No! like a skillful 
angler, the Jelly.is but wearing his victim; sud- 
denly the thread is;thrown into corkscrew coils, 
and the helpless insect is dragged in; another 
thread is brought to bear upon it, and another, 
Poor thing? ‘*aetum de eo est,’’ it is all up with 
him ! He is draggedhelplessly to the base of the 
radiating threads, and. there, in the midst of 
their circle, an aperture, is. gaping, which 
stretches wider and wider, while the prey is 
slowly sucked in, until it is quite engulfed within 
the gelatinous body. 

But, for sometime before this, the prey had 
become quite motionless; its struggles, though 
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violent at first, had soon entirely ceased, and it 
was evident that a fatal effect had been produced 
by the mere contact of those slender threads, 

What is the nature of this subtle venom that 
resides in a creature apparently so low in the 
scale of being, so simple in structure, and almost 
homogeneous in substance? Worms, and the 
larvee of insects that may be wounded, and even 
chopped into pieces, and yet survive for hours, 
die suddenly from a touch of these gelatinous 
threads? ‘I have sometimes,” says Baker, 
‘forced a worm from a 'polype the instant it has 
been seized, at the expense of breaking off the 
polype’s arms, and have always observed it to 
die very soon afterward, without one single in- 
stance of recovery.” On the other hand, the 
tiny water-fleas, and other minute crustacea, 
frequently escape with impunity even from the 
very mouth of the polype; for they are inclosed 
in a horny shell, which evidently protects their 
vital parts from the morbific touch. 

The microscope throws light on the question, 
and reveals a most elaborate system of offensive 
weapons with which these soft and sluggish 
creatures are provided. According to Corba, 
each tentacle forms a slender membranous tube, 
filled with an albuminous substance nearly fluid, 
mingled with some oily particles. This substance, 
at certain definite points, swells out into tuber- 
cles, or dense warts, which run round the ten- 
tacle in a spiral line. Each wart is furnished 
with several spine-bearing vesicles, which are 
organs of touch, and with an’ organ of highly 
curious structure, which is the weapon of 
offense. 

The organ of touch consists of a fine sac, in- 
closing another with thicker walls, within which 
there is a small cavity. From the upper ex- 
tremity, where the inner and the outer sacs are 
in contact, there projects a long cilium, or fine- 
pointed bristle, which is not retractile, and ap- 
pears to be immovable. 

The weapon of offense is placed in the midst 
of these spines, in the centre of each wart. It 
consists of an oval transparent sac, imbedded in 
the substance of the wart, with its perforated 
extremity exactly at the surface. At the bottom 
of the interior of the sac there is a body, in 
shape resembling a saucer, in the centre of 
which stands a small oval, solid body, bearing 
on its summit a calcareous dart, pointed at its 
extremity, and bifid, or sagittate, at its base. 
This dart can be projected at the will of the 
animal, and again withdrawn into the sac. When 
the prehensile instinct is exerted, the darts are 
thrust out with force, and entering the tissues of 
the prey, retain it; while at the same time, in 
all probability, a subtle but potent poison is in- 
jected, the effects of which we have already 
alluded to. 


———» 


But this is a modern discovery. The circum- 
stance in the economy of these animals which 
appeared so anomalous, was the mode in which 
they were both naturally and artificially multi- 
plied. They were manifestly animals, yet it was 
found that they could be propagated by slips, or 
cuttings, like plants! In the warm weather of 
summer each polype is observed to shoot forth, 
from various parts of its body, little warts, or 
knobs, which inerease rapidly, until in a few 
days they assume the form of the parent animal, 
each one being furnished with a’ circle of tenta- 
cles, though still attached at its lower end. The 
young one, which up to this period had received 
its nutriment from the parent’s stomach, from 
which a channel had communicated with its own, 
now catches prey with its own ‘tentacles, the 
duct closes, the connection of the base with the 
mother becomes more slender, and at length the 
little animal falls off and commences independ- 
ent life. Such is the ordinary mode of increase 
—generation by gemmation. 

In autumn, the Hydra propagates by means 
of eggs, which are deposited around the parent ; 
the basal portion of her body being spread over 
them, and becoming a horny protecting skin. 
She immediately dies, and the eggs are hatched 
in the ensuing spring. 

But these strange animals may be artificially 
increased at pleasure, and that by means which, 
to higher animals, would inevitably destroy, in- 
stead of multiplying life. If the head of a 
polype, with all its tentacles, be cut off from 
the trunk with scissors, it will presently develop 
a new trunk and base, while the headless trunk 
begins to shoot out new tentacles; and thus, in 
a little time, two perfect animals are formed. 
If one of these be cut into three, four, or half- 
a-dozen pieces, each piece supplies the wanting 
parts, and so many animals are made, all as per- 
fect and active, and endowed with the same 
functions as the first. Nor does it signify in 
what direction the mutilation is made; a longi- 
tudinal, a diagonal, or a transverse division is 
equally successful ; nay, even a small portion of 
the skin grows into a polype. 

It was from this. power of perpetual re- 
production, that this singular animal received 
the name of Hydra, by which it is known 
among naturalists; as if it realized. the ancient 
monster of fabulous story, whose heads sprout- 
ed out anew as fast as they were cut off by 
Hercules. ; 

Most curious monstrosities were produced by 
the experiments of philosophers on these animals, 
especially by partial separations. If a polype 
be slit from the summit to the middle, one will 
be formed having two heads, each of which will 
capture and swallow food. If these again be 





| slit half-a-dozen times, as many heads will be 
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formed surmounting the same body. If now all 
these be cut off, as many new ones will spring up 
in their place, while each of the severed heads 
becomes a new polype, capable of being, in its 
turn, varied and multiplied ad infinitum; so 
that in every respect our little reality exceeds 
its fabulous namesake.”’ 

The polypes may be grafted together. If cut- 
off pieces be placed in contact, and pushed 
together with a gentle force, they will unite and 
form a single one. The head of one may be 
thus planted on the trunk of another. 

Another method of uniting them, perhaps still 
more wonderful, is by introducing one within 
the other; the operator forced the’ body of the 
one into the mouth of the other, pushing it down, 
so that the heads were brought together. After 
forcibly keeping it for some time in this state, 
the two individuals at length united, and a polype 
was formed, distinguishable only by having 
twice the usual number of tentacles. 

There is one species which can actually ‘be 
turned inside out like'a glove, and yet perform 
all the functions of life as before, though that 
which was the coat of the stomach is now the 
skin of the body, and vice versa. If it should 
chance that a polype so turned had young in the 
act of budding, these are, of course, now within 
the stomach. » If they have arrived at a certain 
degree of maturity, they extend themselves to~ 
ward the mouth of the parent, that they may 
thus escape when separated. But those which 





inside out, and thus place themselves again on 
the exterior of the parent. 

A multitude of other variations, combinations, 
and monstrosities, have been, as it were, created 
by the ingenuity of philosophers; but these are 
sufficient to give a notion of the extraordinary 
nature of these animals, and to account for the 
wonder with which they were regarded. 

The Hydra was, until lately, considered as an 
animal of very simple structure, being composed 
of mere granules of jelly, set in a glairy envel- 
oping fluid. But the further we push our re- 
searches, the more are we disposed to hesitate 
in pronouncing on the comparative simplicity or 
complexity of any organism. We have already 
seen the elaborate array of weapons in the ten- 
tacles. M. Gervais has shown that the compo- 
nent granules of the body are of diverse forms, 
and, in all probability, sustain different relations 
to the general economy. The whole body con- 
sists of a sac, with thin, dilatable walls inclos- 
ing a capacious cavity, which forms the stomach ; 
the granules which border this cavity are conical 
papilla, projecting into the stomach, and are 
supposed to have a digestive function; the ex- 
terior series are lengthened, and consitute an 
integument, while some of the intermediate ones 
are arranged in bands, which are, with little 
doubt, presumed to be muscular. The muscular 
bands in the tentacles are still more distinct, 
running in four series, which pass diagonally to 
and fro from side to side, forming lozenge-shaped 
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Far away, far away ! 
But whereyer I rove 
My heart to thee trembles, 
The star of my love, 


Like the music of fountains, 
Or warbling of birds, 

Is the delicate flow 
Of thine eloquent words. 





The thoughts of thy bosom 
Were born in the skies, 

And angels might covet 

~ The wealth of thine eyes. 


The stars in the heaven 
Haye brides on the sea— 
Oh say to my spirit, 


Thy bride will I be. C..E. F. 





QUAINT OLD SONG. 


Yr, who would save your features florid, 
Lithe limbs, bright eyes, unwrinkled forehead, 
From age’s devastation horrid, 

Adopt this plan; 
*T will make, in climate cold or torrid, 

A hale old man. 


Avoid in youth luxurious diet, 
Restrain the passions’ lawless riot, 
Devoted to domestic quiet, 
Be wisely gay; 
So shall ye, in spite of age’s fiat, 
Resist decay. 





Seek not, in mammon’s worship, pleasure— 

But find your richest, purest treasure, 

In books, friends, music, polish’d leisure ;— 
The mind, not cents, 

Make the sole scale by which ye measure 
Your opulence. 


This is the solace, this the science, 
Life’s purest, sweetest, best appliance, 
That disappoints not man’s reliance, 
~Whate’er his state— 
But challanges, with calm defiance 
Time, fortune, fate. 
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THE HUNTER’S REWARD. 


In the spring of 1790, two young men, George 
Dill and Peter Brown, both carpenters, launched 
a small boat on the Monongahela, and having 
supplied themselves with an ample stock of pro- 
visions and ammunition, dropped down the river 
on an exploring and hunting expedition. They 
proceeded unmolested down the Ohio, several 
hundred miles below Wheeling, where they 
landed, on the Kentucky side, and erected a 
cabin of poles, which they covered with small 
branches and moss. It was situated a short 
distance from the river’s bank, near a good 
spring, among tall and heavy timber. After 
storing their effects, consisiting of cooking uten- 
sils, a few mechanical implements, several blan- 
kets, and some wearing apparel, into the cabin, 
they shouldered their rifles, and accompanied 
by two trusty dogs, betook themselves to the 
woods, 

Being aware that this section of country was 
sometimes visited by bands of hostile Indians, 
either to kill game or attack boats descending 
the river, the young hunters kept a sharp look- 
out, lest they should be surprised by a superior 
force. Game was abundant, and they had the 
good fortune to kill several deer during their 
first excursion. After three or four days’ ab- 
sence they returned, laden with skins and meat, 
to their hut, and found the premises undisturbed. 
By ascending a small knoll in the vicinity of 
their moss-covered cabin, they had a clear view 
of the river, and could see any boats that might 
be passing, whilst the high grass and under- 
brush afforded them a hiding-place, where they 
could conceal themselves completely from ob- 
servation. 

A month had passed, and neither friend nor 
foe had appeared, and the hunters continued 
their excursions, and penetrated farther into the 
interior, where they found a beautiful country, 
with a rich soil and fine streams. On one occa- 
sion, they had been absent ten days, and on re- 
turning to their cabin, again found every thing 
in the condition in which they had left it. They 
now began to congratulate themselves upon their 
peaceful and undisturbed occupancy of the 
country. Their dogs, however, appeared much 
excited, and kept moving about for some time, 
as if they were scenting something. unusual, but 
at length entered the cabin and composed them- 
selves. Dill supposed that some wild animal had 
recently passed along, but Brown was strongly 
impressed with the belief that their habitation 
was discovered. Before starting on their next 
trip, Brown so arranged some of the articles in 





the eabin, without mentioning it to Dill, that the 
slightest touch would change their position suffi- 
ciently to enable him to detect it. The weather 
had now become warm, and after being out 
several days, Brown proposed they should re- 
turn to the cabin; Dill remonstrated for some 
time, but eventually assented, and they agreed 
to start on their return-trip early the next morn- 
ing, so as to avoid the heat of the day, having 
some eight or ten miles to travel. 

About a quarter of a mile inland from their 
cabin, in a small open space, our adventurers 
had planted a few hills of corn and squashes, 
which soon came up, but received no further 
attention. In returning that morning, they 
digressed a little from the direct course for the 
purpose of looking at their ‘‘truck-patch.” 
Immediately after they arrived there, their dogs 
exhibited unmistakable signs of alarm. Brown 
observed it, and immediately communicated his 
suspicions that all was not right to his comrade. 
After some consultation, it was agreed that Dill 
should conceal himself in the underbrush, and 
keep one of the dogs with him, whilst Brown 
would take the other and advance toward the 
cabin. When within about thirty rods of the 
eabin, and after reconnoitering the vicinity, he 
motioned to Dill to come on, and the two, with 
their rifles at a trail, and the dogs at their heels, 
approached the cabin together. In glancing over 
the ‘effects in the cabin, Brown discovered that 
somebody had been there during their absence, 
which vindicated his suspicions, and in his 
opinion, accounted for the strange conduct of 
the dogs, on the former, as well as on the pre- 
sent occasion. The ground around the hut was 
examined for footsteps, but none could be dis- 
covered; Dill then went to examine their boat, 
which they had run into the mouth of a creek a 
short distance below, and secured there—it was 
safe, and had not been disturbed. 

In the evening, measures were taken for de- 
fense, should an attack be made in the course of 
the night—but the hunters were not molested. 
At the dawn of day they seized their rifies and 
repaired to the knoll in the rear of the cabin, 
and there concealed themselves, intending to re- 
main there during the day, unless circumstances 
should arise making it necessary for them to 
alter their resolution. They lay quietly until in 
the afternoon, and began to think they had been 
unnecessarily alarmed, when they espied © 
female, with no other clothing than a calico 
skirt, reaching from her middle to a little below 
the knees, approaching the cabin with cautiour 
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steps. A single glance sufficed to convince 
them that, whoever or whatever she might be, 
she was not an Indian squaw; and as soca as 
she had entered the cabin, Brown approached it 
alone and unarmed, so as not to alarm her or 
frighten her away. He walked leisurely for- 
ward, with his hands crossed on his back—and 
when the female saw him, she threw up both 
arms and uttered a wild scream, but did not at- 
tempt to run. Brown addressed her kindly, and 
she awaited his approach without speaking a 
word, until he was within several yards of her, 
when she told him, in few words, that she had 
been a captive among the Indians, from whom 
she had just escaped, and with tears in her eyes, 
asked his aid and protection. 

Dill then left his place of concealment, and 
took both the rifles on his shoulder, and went to 
the cabin. The three then sat down on a log to- 
gether, and the female related her story, which 
was listened to with great interest by both the 
hunters. 

She was the daughter of a wealthy planter in 
Virginia, and had been taken captive the preced- 
ing fall, and carried, first to Chilicothe, and after- 
ward to Sandusky, where she was adopted into 
the family of an Indian, who had two sons and 
two daughters, who generally treated her kindly. 
Several weeks prior to her escape, this family 
had come to the Ohio river in search of game 
and plunder, and had encamped several miles 
above, where the men constructed a light canoe, 
and crossed to the Kentucky side, leaving-the 
women alone at their camp. 

After their return in the evening, she gathered 
from their conversation that there were white 
men not far off. They crossed over the river a 
second time, and on coming into camp the next 
evening, held a council about some matter appa- 
rently of great importance to them. The next 
morning the men started early in the direction 
of Chilicothe, charging the women to remain 
about the camp until their return; and it was 
her opinion they had gone for reinforcements to 
attack the white men whom they had discovered. 
During their abscence she formed the resolution 
of attempting an escape, and managed to sepa- 
rate herself from her companions, and jumped 
into the canoe the men had constructed, and 
rowing for life, reached the Kentucky shore. 
After wandering about for three days, she dis- 
covered the hunters’ hut, and then withdrew, 
resolved to watch for its owners, and if they 
were friends, as she doubted not they would 
prove to be, to cast herself upon their kind pro- 
tection. Her name she gave as Sallie Green, the 
only daughter of Richard Green, of Virginia. 

The hunters had a pretty good supply of wear- 
ing apparel left, from which Sallie was directed 
to select such articles as were most suitable, and 





make them into a dress for herself, which she 
promptly did, and the next day had herself de- 
cently clad. Being barefoot, Dill presented her 
with a pair of shoes and socks, which, though 
much too large for her feet, became of great 
service to her afterward. 

What was now to be done? It was quite 
manifest that the party’s situation was unsafe: 
The Indians had discovered them, and would un- 
doubtedly attack them before many days. The 
warm sun had opened the seams of their boat, 
and it was leaky and unfit for use. The river 
was at a low ebb, and it was not likely that any 
boats would soon descend the river on which 
they might secure a passage to some of the set- 
tlements below. After full deliberation, it was 
resolved to attempt escape from their perilous 
situation by land, and endeavor to reach the 
border settlements of Virginia. They would be 
obliged to leave their few implements and stock 
of skins behind—but what were these compared 
to their own lives, which would be jeopardized 
by remaining much longer? 

A little of their stock of meal still remained, 
and they had a sufficient supply of jerked veni- 
son to last them during their journey, and a 
pocket-compass by which to direct their course. 
The remainder of the day was spent in arranging 
their packs, and on the following morning they 
were to take up the line of march for Virginia, 
through an unbroken wilderness. 

Who can tell what to-morrow may bring forth? 
Whilst these preparations were going on at the 
cabin, the old Indian and his sons, with two 
others whom they had met in the path to Chili- 
cothe, returned to camp,* and on learning the 
escape of the ‘* pale-faced squaw,” immediately 
went to work and constructed a small raft, on 
which they crossed the river in the night and 
proceeded toward the cabin. Just as it became 
clear enough to discern objects, the hunters’ 
dogs grew very restless and set up a low growl. 
Sallie expressed her belief of Indians lurking 
about. Brown and Dill seized their rifles, and 
placed themselves immediately outside of the 
entrance of the cabin, ready for emergencies. 
Presently, two Indians were seen approaching 
with stealthy steps. They were. suffered to 
come within range of rifle-shot, and then both 
hunters fired and both Indians fell. Three 
others, who had stood concealed behind some 
large trees, now rushed forward over the dead 
bodies of their comrades, and before the hunters 
had time to reload, they were within a few rods 
of the cabin, brandishing their tomahawks and 
yelling, as they are wont to do when making an 
attack. Brown and Dill prepared to meet them, 
the former with a hatchet, and the latter with 
the butt of his rifle, whilst Sallie was cooly re- 
loading the other rifle. . The Indians paused for 
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@ momentin the face of such a foe, and in another 
moment a ball from the rifle in the hands of the 
maiden laid one of them sprawling on the ground. 

The hunters now sallied out, and averting the 
blows aimed by the Indians with their toma- 
hawks, each grappled his man. For a time the 
contest was doubtful, but at last the hunters got 
the better of their adversaries, and held them 
firmly to the ground, where, with Sallie’s aid, 
they were securely hound with deer-skin straps. 
Dill kept watch over the prisoners, while Brown 
went forth to.reconnoiter. Seeing the coast 
clear, he quickly returned, and at the girl’s sug- 
gestion, the prisoners, with their arms pinioned, 
were led to the river and placed on their own 
raft, which was then pushed into the current, 
and with its live freight set adrift. 

Before the hunters had got fairly out of the 
water, they were greeted with a volley from the 
rifles of four Indians, who, it was supposed, had 
been lying somewhere in the vicinity, watching 
for passing boats, and were attracted to the spot 
by the late firing of the combatants, Dill was 
shot dead, but Brown escaped unharmed, and 
ran in the direction of the cabin. Three of the 
savages followed the raft to save their brethren, 
and the other, a tall, athletic fellow, gave chase 
to Brown. The firing at the river alarmed Sal- 
lie, who was in possession of the hunters’ rifles, 
and she therefore held herself in readiness to 
repel any attack that might be made on her, or 
to give any assistance she could to the hunters. 
She soon saw Brown approaching, followed by 
his savage foe—but so swift was their speed, 
that she did not venture to fire, preferring to 
wait a better opportunity. An Indian seldom 
stumbles; but this one happened to strike his 
foot against some impediment when within sixty 





yards of the cabin, and close to the heels of 
Brown, and almost fell. Before he had fully 
recovered himself, the girl sent a ball through 
his body, which arrested his progress. Brown’s 
trusty rifle always proved fatal when held in the 
hands of Sallie Green. 

Brown and the girl knowing that the savages 
at the river would soon come up in search of 
their comrade, hastily left the spot, armed with 
the two rifles, and carrying some dried venison 
and a blanket, and were followed by the hun- 
ter’s faithful dogs. The day was now far spent 
—but the moon rising in the evening gave suffi- 
cient light to enable them to proceed through 
the woods. They traveled all night without 
halting. A little after daylight they stopped a 
few moments at a spring and refreshed them- 
selves with a little venison and a few draughts 
of fresh water, and then again pressed forward, 
and continued with but little abatement during 
that day and the following night. Finding they 
were not pursued, they now traveled more lei- 
surely. After enduring hunger and fatigue, on 
the tenth day they reached one of the border 
settlements of Virginia, where they procured 
horses and a guide, and in three days more ar- 
rived at Mr. Green’s: The meeting between 
Sallie and her parents can be better imagined 
than described. Tears of joy were shed in pro- 
fusion. 

The hunter remained with Mr. Green for a 
season, and then engaged in the erection of a 
handsome dwelling for himself on a neighboring 
plantation, which he had purchased. About the 
time of its completion, they had a merry time 
one day at the house of Mr. Green—it was the 
day on which Peter Brown and Sallie Green were 
married. 
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BY G@LARA AUGUSTA. 
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Tue drifting rain came o’er the western hills— 
The air was blind with spray ; 
To thund’ring rivers swelled the simple rills, 
The roaring torrents drowned the grinding mills, 
The mists obscured the day. 
She trod with nimble feet the beaten track, 
Up, up the mountain steep— — 
Along the dingle deep, nor looked she back, 
Though in her train the frozen rain 
Leaped in a cataract ! 


The sheep were on the heights—her lamb, her pet 
She called his gentle name; 

And through the flying drifts and cold and wet 

The heaving mists wound round her like a net 


; 
She vanished as a flame. 





The ayalanche burst from the mountain’s side, 
And crushed the mighty trees, 
Ran the crags in seas—a deathly tide! 
And men grew pale, and on the gale 
Rang curse and prayer allied. 


From night the morning came—the red love-flush 
Lay on the highlands bleak ; 
And in the dreamy air there reigned. a hush, 
And on the dismal scene there was a blush 
Like shame on anger’s cheek ! 
But never home came lamb or maiden more, 
Down, down the mountain’s steep! 
But fright’ning men from sleep, when tempests 
Her voice calls clear on night’s dead ear, [roar, 
~The lamb’s name, as before! 
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THE PIANO FORTE: 
ITS ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND MANUFACTURE. 


Ir is but a few years since the Piano Forte 
was arare and expensive article of ornamental 


luxury, in which, by reason of its extravagant 


cost, and the scarcity of -performers, only a 
favored few might indulge. But now, when a 
knowledge of the piano forte constitutes an im- 
portant part of female education throughout our 
land, and the price of the instrument is brought 
within the bounds of moderation, it has, like 
Graham’s Magazine, become an almost indispen- 
sable requisite in every parlor; and as our 
numerous lady friends are supposed to have that 
taste for music, which so universally accompanies 
a love for the fine arts, we have thought that an 
article like the present could not fail to interest 
the vast majority of our readers. 

Therefore, upon the inspiration derived from a 
visit to the extensive manufactory of Messrs. 
BoarpMAN, Gray & Co., at Albany, N. Y., whose 
pianos have attained a world-wide celebrity, we 
have essayed to write of piano fortes generally, 
and of those of Messrs. Boardman, Gray & Co., 
in particular. 

ORIGIN OF THE PIANO FORTE. 

The first rude idea, from which was developed, 
step by step, the conception of a piano forte, 
was probably suggested by the psalterion, or 
tympanum, an ancient instrument similar to that 
now known as the dulcimer, which was simply a 
box, across which wires were extended, and tuned 
80 as to form a perfect scale. It was played upon 
by means. of light wooden hammers or rods, 
with which the performer, holding one in each 
hand, struck the strings. It was much used by 
the ancient Hebrews, and by them called Nebel. 
The kanoon, common among the Egyptians, is of 
similar form, and is supposed to have originated 
with the Greeks. 

We regard as next in order, the Clavichord, 
an improvement upon the psalterion in the addi- 
tion of a clavier (from clavis, a key,) or key- 
board, by means of which little plates of copper 
were made to act upon the strings. Afterward 
came the Clavictherium, with strings of gut, which 
were acted upon by soft leather hammers put in 
motion by the keys. 

The Virginal, made memorable by the English 
Palestrina, William Byrde, and others, was a 
keyed instrument, with metallic strings vibrated 
by quills attached to the end of the lever or key. 
It is said that Queen Elizabeth was not only very 
fond of the virginal, but was herself an exceed- 
ingly skillful performer upon it. 





The Spinet was originally called the “crouched 


harp,” the tone of which was produced in a 


manner similar to that of the virginal. It is an 
instrument of great antiquity, and received its 
present name from its quills, denominated in 
Latin spine. From the form of the spinet, wag 
probably derived the idea of a square piano 
forte. The date of its origin is not certainly 
known, but it was certainly anterior to the 
Harpsichord, which, according to M. Fetis, was 
in existence previous to 1530. This instrument, 
now nearly obsolete, was in shape somewhat like 
the modern grand piano, and had two key-boards, 
which could be used separately or together ; in 
the latter case, the keys of the upper board 
giving at the same touch, the octave above those 
of the lower. The action consisted of a key, 
and what was called a jack, which was a piece 
of pear tree, with a small moveable tongue of 
white holly, through which was passed a cutting 
of crow-quill, to touch the string by the action 
of the jack. Some writer has sarcastically com- 
pared the tone of the harpsichord to ‘a scratch 
with a sound at the end of it.’ However, it is 
entitled to veneration as having been the instru- 
ment upon which were developed some of the 
noblest inspirations of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, the Bachs, Clementi, and others of 
immortal renown. 

The tone of all these instruments being more 
or less harsh and disagreeable, a manufacturer in 
Paris named Marius, substituted small hammers 
in the place of quills. Soon afterward Chris- 
tofero, a Florentine, advanced this discovery so 
much that his instrument may be said to have 
been the basis of all subsequent improvements. 
A brief description of the invention, announced 
that, by these new improvements, it could be made 
to play both piano and forte, (Ital. soft and loud, ) 
hence the adoption of the name Piano Forte, 
which was first applied to the instrument of 
Christofero. 

These and other new modifications, however, 
received no decided marks of public favor, until 
about the year 1760, when Ztumpf, (or Zumpe, ) 
a London maker, was so successful in the con- 
struction of them, with additional improvements, 
that he soon retired with a handsome fortune. ~ 

At this period the continent was mainly sup- 
plied from the English manufacture, but at 
Iength a successful rivalry was commenced in 
Germany by Herr Silberman, and at Paris m 
1776 by the brothers Erard, who were the first 
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in France to construct pianos upon the new plan. 
Still, the English, for a long time, maintained 
the superiority, and the piano fortes of Ztumpf, 
Kirkman, Broadwood, Clementi & Co., and others, 
containing new and valuable additions and im- 
provements, continued to be sought for, the 
world over. Afterward, Vienna, and various 
parts of Germany, shared in the popular favor. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. 


For many years after the settlement of this 
country, all piano fortes were imported from 
Europe, but the humidity of the atmosphere 
during the long passage across the ocean, was 
found to open the joints, crack the wood, rust 
the wires, and otherwise injure the instruments 
so much, as in many instances to entirely ruin 
them. This, arhong other causes, led to the con- 
struction of pianos in America. 

At first, deficient in skill and taste, our artists 
were not very successful; but they possessed in- 


| genuity and perseverance, while experience soon 
gave them the rest, so that now, for excellence 
of material, elegance in style and finish, faithful 
workmanship, and above all, for permanence, 
volume, richness, and brilliancy of tone, Ameri- 
can pianos challenge competition from all parts 
of the world. 

Prominent among the best of American piano 


| forte makers, stands the enterprising firm of 


Boardman, Gray & Co., Albany, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of the celebrated Dolce Campana and 
Corrugated Sounding-Board Piano Fortes. 
Possessing superior skill, fine taste, great 
business tact, and the means to carry on an ex- 
tensive business, with over twenty years of prac- 
tical experience in all the branches of piano 
forte making, it is not a matter of wonder that 
they have attained an enviable superiority. Let 
us glance at. the interior as well as exterior of 
their extensive manufactory, which is certainly a 





model of its kind. 





The building, which is of brick, is situated on 
the corner of Broadway and North Ferry streets, 
with a front on three streets of three hundred 
and forty-two feet, and is five stories in height. 
Passing into the office, at the right of the grand 
entrance, and putting ourselves under guardian- 
ship of one of the gentlemanly proprietors, we 
are escorted first to the 

ENGINE-ROOM, 
where we find a model steam-engine of forty 
horse power, which, while it drives all the ma- 


chinery of the vast establishment, does its work 
with such ease, and so silently, that we may 
stand within a few feet, and scarcely be aware 
| of its presence, All the purposes of heating in 
the building are answered by steam from the 
boiler, passing through over twelve thousand feet 
of iron pipe, so arranged, that not only the tem- 
perature of each room can be regulated as de- 
sired, but also heating the large drying-rooms, 
and the ovens in which are prepared the mate- 
rials for gluing and veneering. 
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ENGINE AND BOILER. 


We next proceed to the room where workmen 
are busy in smoothing and polishing the heavy 
iron frames, Which have just been brought from 
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the furnace in the rough state. They are then 
ready for the most perfect Drilling Machine we 
ever saw, by which, in each plate for a seven 
octave piano forte, there are drilled upward of 
four hundred and fifty holes, in about two hun- 
dred and fifty of which iron pins are firmly 
riveted for attaching the strings, etc. 

The drilling requires the utmost exactness, as 
the slightest variation might cause much trouble 
in stringing the instrument. These massive iron 
frames give a firmness to the piano forte unattain- 
able by any other method, and their use has done 
much to give Messrs. B., G. & Co. their celebrity 
for making instruments of great durability. 

Come with us now to the noisy 

MACHINE-ROOM, 

where the lumber, after having been dried for 
years in the spacious sheds, at the rear of the 
yard, is brought to be sawed and planed to the 
various forms required for use, when it is taken 
to the large drying-rooms, where at a tempera- 
ture of 100° Fahr. it is further seasoned for 
from six to twelve months. 

Apropos—we quote the following from Moore’s 
Encyclopedia of Music: 

‘¢ A FEW WORDS TO THOSE WHO WOULD SELEOT 
A P1ano Fortr.—The tone of this instrument 
depends almost wholly upon the seasoning of the 
wood, particularly in that part of it called the 
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sound-board, which should consist of the finest 
spruce, or pine, similar to that used in the upper 
side of a violin. The case, too, has some influ- 
ence upon the quality of its voice, and the me- 
chanical part should never be formed of green 
wood. ‘Therefore it is always best to purchase 
an instrument from those factories whose means 
enable them to expose their materials to heat 
and cold, in fact to all vicissitudes of season, for 
years together. It is most important that the 
wood forming the block upon which the wires 
are strung, should be thoroughly seasoned, as it 
is termed, for if untempered timber be used, the 
instrument not only will not remain in tune, but 
the quality of the tone will be very greatly in- 
jured. A poor man may be a go@@l artisan, but 
he cannot produce, in every respect, a good or 
durable piano forte. Moreover, the shape or 
form of the instrument, has something to do 
with its musical quality. To those who wish a 
piano forte merely as a handsome piece of furni- 
ture, it were well to recommend the various modi- 
fications of upright constructions, in handsome 
eases of mahogany, rose, or zebra wood; but to 
the musician, amateur, or artist, it would be 
better to advise the choice of a good square or 
grand piano; they have better tone, are more 
durable, and their action is less liable to be out 
of order.” 

In the machine-room are also made the ‘‘ bot- 
toms” of all the cases; these are constructed in 
the most thorough manner, and as all the mate- 
rials have been seasoned for years, they cannot 
be affected by any change of climate, or yield 
in the least to the tension of the strings, amount- 
ing to several tons.* 

Now step upon this platform; we touch a lever 
and a steam elevator carries us to the next floor, 
in the midst of the busy 


CASE-MAKING DEPARTMENT, 

occupying three adjoining rooms, giving .an 
aggregate length of 175 feet, each of which is 
furnished with its steam ovens, glue-heaters, and 
every facility for carrying on this branch of the 
business in all its forms, from the plain ‘‘square”’ 
to the most elaborately carved ‘‘ grand.” The 
rim and top of the case béing made and veneered, 





* A careful experiment, made at our suggestion, to ascer- 
tain the actual amount of strain or traction upon a piano 
forte, resulted as follows :—One of Messrs. Boardman, Gray 
& Co.’s seven octave instruments was selected, and’ upon 
this it was found that “middle C” required a draught of 
145% Ibs., the string two octaves above 11534 Ibs., and CC 
two octaves below, 132 Ibs., giving an average of 131 Ibs. to 
each string. Now as there are 162 strings in the piano, 
we have a total draught of 21,222 pounds, a trifle over nine 
and a half tons! If we take the same proportion for a 
Grand of 237 strings, we have 30,947 pounds, almost four- 
teen tons! which is less than the actual amount, as the base 


strings are of much greater lengthin the grand than in the 
6quare piano. 





they are firmly secured to the bottom, braced and 
blocked in the strongest possible manner, when 
it is ready to receive the Sounding-Board and 
Iron Frame. | 

Both the volume and quality of tone, depend 
to so great an extent upon the sounding-board, 
that it is justly regarded as one of the most im- 
portant points in the manufacture of a good 
piano forte. It was formerly supposed to be 
necessary that this should be made of ‘Swiss 
Fir,” but while the British ports were closed 
during the revolutionary war, necessity obliged 
makers to try the American white spruce, which 
was found equal in all respeets to the former 
material. In this department Messrs. Board- 
man, Gray & Co, have applied one of the most 
valuable of all improvements in the piano forte, 
by the introduction of their patent 


CORRUGATED SOUNDING-BOARD, 


which adds one-half more vibrating surface 
to. the board, thereby largely increasing the 
volume of sound, while it gives a peculiar, bold 
distinctness to the tone, without at all impairing 
its richness. 

Another very important advantage derived 
from the use of the corrugated board is, that as 





CORRUGATED BOARD IN PIANO FORTE. 


from its peculiar construction, it cannot warp 
out of shape or place, it entirely avoids the danger 
of splitting or ‘‘ checking,” so common in the 
ordinary board. Thus it not only adds materi- 
ally to the quantity and good quality of the tone, 
but also renders the piano forte more durable and 
less liable to be.affected by any changes of tem- 
perature or climate. The above cut gives quite 
a correct representation of a piano minus the 
strings, with the front portion of the case and 
iron frame’ cut away, showing the corrugated 
board. This invention has been thoroughly 
tested in the manufacture of over 1500 of them, 
not one of which has ever failed in any respect. 
It was patented by Messrs. Boardman, Gray & 
Co. in 1855, and has received the highest com- 
mendations throughout the United States. 
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Now that the sounding-board, with its graceful 
miniature waves, is properly placed so as to have 
the greatest possible amount of vibrating power, 
the iron frame is to be fitted over all. Here the 
ingenious skill of Messrs. B., G. & Co. is again 
displayed in a recent invention, (secured by 
letters patent, applied for,) by which the massive 
iron frame is entirely separated from all contact, 
or connection in any manner with the sounding- 
board. 

The only objection to the iron frame pianos, 





has arisen from the deadening effect produced 
by the partial resting of such a mass of metal 
upon the sounding-board. This new improve- 
ment, however, entirely obviates that difficulty, 
as the iron frame is suspended from the bottom of 
the case, by bolts of peculiar construction, in 
such @ manner as to sustain the immense strain 
of the strings with the utmost firmness and se- 
curity, while the sounding-board is left perfectly 
free, and also gains in amount of surface. Thus 
it produces a much more pure, full, and rich 
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SPINNING-MACHINE. 





quality of tone than is possible when its power 

is limited by contact with the heavy mass of 

metal. The iron frame having been firmly se- 

cured and cemented, the mute skeleton is ready 

to receive its organs of speech—the strings, 

which are of the finest steel wire, highly polished. 
PIANO FORTE STRINGING. 

It is but a few years since the making of steel 
music-wire was first introduced in this coun- 
try, but already the American article is acknow- 
ledged far superior to the foreign, in quality and 
finish. Boardman, Gray “& Co., haying ascer- 
tained, by careful experiments, the best tempera- 
ment to be given to the wire, with regard to its 
musical quality, and ability to remain in tune, 
have theirs tempered in a peculiar manner, ex- 
pressly for their own use. 

In order to get the requisite vibration and 
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SOUNDING-BOARD AND IRON-FRAME ROOM. 


flexibility in strings of the size and weight re- 
quired for the base, soft annealed copper or 
iron wire, plated with silver, is carefully and 
skillfully wound upon the steel wire. This is 
done with the curious-looking Spinning Ma- 
chine, a view of which is given in the accompany- 
ing cut, and which, in appearance, is not 
wholly unlike the ‘‘spinning-jenny”’ of a cot- 
ton manufactory: In the stringing, as in every 
other branch of this well-ordered establishment, 
each man follows his own particular vocation 
exclusively, so that the greatest perfection may 
be attained in each part. 
KEY-MAKERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

The proper manufacture of the ‘‘ key-board”’ 
requires great care and skill, as, if the keys do 
not work properly, the good qualities of the in- 
strument cannot be developed. To make this, a 
large board of prepared bass-wood, or soft 
straight-grained white pine, is cut to the requi- 
site form, upon which the keys are marked out. 
The ivory is then applied and secured, after 
which the keys are sawed apart, and the ivory 
polished. The workman now puts on and 
polishes the ebony keys, and the key-board is 
complete. The ivory used by Boardman, Gray 





& Co. is of the finest quality. This and the 
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beautiful variegated ‘‘ mother-of-pearl,” used in 
their ornamental instruments, are among the 
most expensive articles in piano forte manufac- 
ture. 

We come now to 

ACTION MAKING, 

which is of the utmost importance in the con- 
struction of a good piano forte, for however 
perfect the instrument may be in every other 
respect, if the action is at all defective in its 
working principle, materials, or mechanism, all 
the good qualities of the instrument are sacrificed 
to this imperfection, and it very soon makes more 
noise than music. 

Messrs. Boardman, Gray & Co., use the prin- 
ciple which is known as the ‘‘ French Grand 
Action,” with many improvements made by them- 
selves. This, being more powerfal than the 
‘* Boston” action, possessing more elasticity of 
touch than any other, with the power of repeat- 
ing more rapidly and with greater precision, is 
almost universally preferred by the profession; 
and years of severe tests have proved its dura- 
bility. The action, technically speaking, is the 
mechanism attached to the end of the key or 
lever, to act upon the hammer, and consists of 
eight or ten pieces of wood, all of which must 
be formed and adjusted with as much precision 
as the work of a watch. 
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ACTION MAKERS. 

The aetion-maker carefully covers, with fine 
buckskin and cloth of various kinds, all parts 
liable to friction and noise, bushing the holes for 
pins with cloth, and having as nearly as possible 
perfected every part, passes it over to the ‘‘ /jin- 
isher,”’ who attaches it to the keys, and fits the 
whole into the case. 

Another essential part of action manufacture is 

HAMMER MAKING. 

Aside from the nature of the sounding-board, 
nothing has so much to do with the quality of 
tone as the peculiar structure of the hammer- 





FINISHING-ROOM. 


head; the proper covering of which, is one of | number of coats, are given to those for the low- 
the most difficult branches of the business. | est base-strings, from which there is a regular 


The head is made of basswood, and covered with 
felt or buckskin prepared expressly for this part. 
The preparation of these articles for piano 
makers, is now quite an important trade, in which 
very few are able to excel. In covering the 


chammers, the thickest skin, and the greatest 





gradation to the highest treble, which receive 
less coats, and of the thinnest material. 

THE FINISHING+ROOM 
possesses much of interest, and here we begin to 
realize the vast amount of work in a piano forte. 
Examining one of Messrs. Boardman, Gray & 
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Co.’s seven octave instruments, we find that each 
key with its action, comprises some sixty-five to 
seventy distinct pieces, and as there are eighty- 
five keys, we have a sum total of nearly six 
thousand pieces in the keys and action alone! 
each of which must be made of the choicest 
material, and fitted with the closest exactness. 
The “finishing,” or so combining all the various 
parts of the musical machinery as to form one 
harmonious whole, will readily be seen to require 
great skill, long experience, and thorough work- 
manship. We notice here another of the excel- 
lent improvements of Boardman, Gray & Co., the 
Metallic Over Damper Register and Cover, which 
is not only valuable as an improvement, but also 
highly ornamental. The damper is sustained by 
a wire which passes through the register, between 
the strings, to its connection with the key and 
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The instrument now seems to be finished, but 
in Messrs. Boardman, Gray & Co.’s factory, it 
must, after standing for a few weeks, pass another 
severe ordeal at the hands of another “ regu- 
lator.” 

The ‘‘hammer finisher” then so adjusts the 
covering of the hammers as to give a perfectly 
uniform quality of tone throughout the entire 
instrument. This requires great nicety of skill, 
and the ability to detect not only every different 
quality of tone, but every possible shade of the 
same quality. Messrs. Boardman, Gray & Co.’s 
pianos give ample evidence of the utmost care in 
this part, in the even, rich, delicious quality of 
tone for which they are so justly celebrated. 
The piano forte is now thoroughly tuned, and is 
at last complete. 








ATTACHMENTS. 

Numerous attachments to the piano 
forte have at various times been in- 
vented, but most of them have, after 
a few trials, been discarded as im- 
practicable and comparatively worth- 
less. Among those of American origin, 
only two have been in any degree suc- 
cessful, though others have displayed 
great ingenuity, and in some instances 
produced beautiful effects, but always 
by means so complicated, and sur- 
rounded with such insuperable diffi- 
culties, that they have never met with 
general favor. Of the two above al- 
luded to as successful, the first was 
called the Eolian Attachment, applied 
by Obed M. Coleman, about 1844. 
This consisted in the addition of a 
complete set of reeds, with a bellows, 


= making in effect a combination of the melodeon with 
= the piano forte. An insurmountable objection to this, 
lies in the fact that, as the reeds were necessarily of a 
metal entirely different from that of a piano- string, 


and the methods of producing the tone totally dis- 


PIANO FORTE ACTION REGULATOR. 


similar, the two parts of the piano were exccedingly 


pedal below. In the old method, the register is | liable to disagree, and hence, with great difficulty 


made of wood, and placed under the strings, 
leaving the damper exposed above, and liable to 


disarrangement from accidental bending of the | 


wires, or the warping of the register, either of 
which would cause an unpleasant jingling of the 
strings against these wires. This cannot occur 
in the use of the one before us, as the iron can- 
not be thrown out of place by change of atmo- 
sphere, and being placed above the strings, it 
protects the dampers from all injury. 

THE ACTION-REGULATOR 
levels the keys, regulates the depth of the touch, 
adjusts the drop of the.hammer, and eompletes 
the action in all its parts. ” 


_keptintune, Owing to this and other objections, 
the popularity of this attachment has greatly 
decreased. 

The Dolce Campana (‘sweet bells’) attach- 
ment, manufactured only by Boardman, Gray & 
Co., was invented in 1848, by Mr. James A. Gray, 
of this firm, and immediately patented, both in 
this country and in Europe. This, on account 
of its simplicity, durability, and peculiarly 
pleasing effects, totally unlike any other, to- 
gether with the fact that it cannot in any 
way affect the instrument, excepting at the 
moment of actual use, has become universally 
popular wherever known, and cannot fail to 
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continue a favorite with all lovers of sweet 
sounds. 
GENERALITIES. 
In our connected view of the various processes 


of piano forte manufacture, we omitted several 
items worthy of special note, prominent among 


which are two huge patent Planing Machines, 
which will plane lumber three and a half feet 
wide, and of any thickness. Also the curious 
and ugly-looking Leg Machine, which cuts the 
‘*leg-block” in the gracefully curved ‘“ ogee,” 
‘‘fancy wave,” or any other desired form, ready 
for the veneers, which are carefully bent to shape 
while hot, and applied to the surface of the bodies 
with glue by means of ‘calls’ or blocks of 
wood cut out exactly to fit the surface to be ve- 
neered, and fastened with hand screws. As only 
one surface can be veneered at a time, and each 
different style of leg has many sides, this requires 
much time and Jabor. The veneering of case 
tops, is accomplished by the use of a ‘* Top 
Veneering Press,”’ made to order for Messrs. B., G. 
& Co., on the principle of *‘ Dicks’ Patent Anti- 
Friction Press,” and we think it is the only one 
of the kind in the world. It is immensely 
powerful, for with two men at the cranks, a pres- 
sure equal to one hundred tons can be produced in 
a& moment. 

We must also glance at the manufacture of 
the beautiful scroll desks. 

The ‘desk-piece” is of three or four thick- 
nesses, so glued together as that they cannot 
split, after which they are veneered, varnished, 
and polished, before being sawed in the form in 
which wesee them, which is done by the ‘scroll 
saw” in the machine-room. 

The ‘‘fly-finisher” fits the legs to the case, 
saws the joints in the top, applies the hinges, 
locks, castors, and all the minutiz necessary to 
complete the external part of the instrument. 

The Varnishing and Polishing Departments, 
occupying six large rooms, are by no means de- 
void of interest. In this establishment from 250 
to 300 piano fortes are constantly in process of 
manufacture, and as each receives many coatings 
ef varnish, we may at any time find from 200 to 
250 cases in these rooms, besides hundreds of 
lyres, legs, tops, desks, etc., etc. In the varnish- 
ing, as well as in every other part, no pains are 
spared to arrive as near perfection as possible, 
and each case receives many coats of varnish, 
which are rubbed down with ground pumice-stone 
and water until a fine polish is obtained. A 
large machine driven by the engine, is used for 
rubbing the tops and other large surfaces. It 
now receives the last coat, called ‘‘ flowing,” 
which, after becoming perfectly hardened, is 
polished with fine rotten-stone, and then rubbed 
with the hand until it is like a perfect mirror. 

We are particularly struck with the perfection 








of systematic arrangement in the large estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Boardman, Gray & Co. As 
they arrange the details of manufacturing, there 
are twenty-four or more distinct trades, and 
with this system and division of labor, each 
workman is enabled to bring his own part to 
greater perfection than would otherwise be 
possible. The good result is seen in their gu- 
perior and splendid instruments, , 

The amount, variety, and expense of materials 
used by Boardman, Gray & Co., is somewhat 
surprising to one not familiar with the business. 
Hundreds of thousands of feet of lumber, and 
immense quantities of rosewood for veneering 
and other purposes, are used yearly, the latter 
of which, being of the richest figures, is very 


expensive. So too with the ivory, different 


kinds of prepared cloth, buckskins, ete. The 
amount of hardware used is also enormous, as 
for instance in the iron plates, of which they use 
some thirty tons a year, and of ‘tuning pins” 
upwards of one and a half tons. Then there are 
the thousands upon thousands of hinges, screws, 





pedal-feet, locks, pins, springs, etc., a large 
assortment of which must be kept constantly on 
hand; the outlay for their steel music-wire 
alone, amounts to several thousand dollars an- 


| nually. 


Every portion of the vast building is supplied 
with water from the city water-works, and pro- 
vided with hose, sinks, and every convenience. 

We notice also two large 

STEAM-ELEVATORS, 

Which are ingeniously constructed in such a 
manner that a person on either floor, or on the 
platform, may send them up or down at plea- 
sure. They are sufficiently large to carry a 
piano with workmen, and are eminently entitled 
to the appellation of labor-saving machines. 

THE SCIENCE OF PIANO FORTE MAKING. 

It is of little avail after all, that the piano 
forte, with all its complicated mechanism, shall 
be of the most faithful workmanship, and of the 
best possible materials, unless the scale, which is 
the starting point, be correctly laid down on 
scientific principles, with the utmost nicety and 
mathematical precision, The length of each 
string in its proper proportion, the best shap 
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of the bridges over which it passes, can only be 
determined from numberless careful experiments 
and mathematical calculations. Messrs. Board- 
man, Gray & Go., use improved circular scales 
of their own construction, in which they have 
embodied all the improvements which have from 
time to time been discovered. 
MANAGEMENT. 

In the management of this immense business, 
the firm avail themselves of the advantages aris- 
ing from a systematic division of labor, and each 
member of the firm has his own appropriate 
sphere, for which he seems preéminently quali- 
fied, and to which he may devote his entire 
energies. Mr. James A. Gray gives his personal 
attention to an entire supervision of the manu- 
facturing department, selecting materials, in- 
specting each instrument before it is permitted 
to leave the factory, and watching with an artist’s 
eye every opportunity for the least improvement. 
Possessed of superior genius, and having made 
piano forte manufacture the study of a lifetime, 
he is a most thorough master of his vocation. 

The department of finance is under the espe- 

cial charge of Mr. Wm. G. Boardman, the senior 
partner of the firm, while the junior member, 
Mr. Siberia Ott, attends to the sales, accounts, 
shipping, and the general minutiw of the busi- 
ness. “ 
Messrs. Boardman, Gray & Co. have, by their 
shrewd enterprise, superior skill, and untar- 
nished integrity, achieved an enviable success, 
and while they liberally compensate their work- 
men, upon the Scripture principle that ‘‘ the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire,” they reap their 
reward in the renewed faithfulness of employees, 
and the increasing confidence of the commercial 
world. 

They are constantly introducing new improve- 





Sounding-Board Piano Fortes is sorapidly increas- 
ing, that a further enlargement of their immense 
manufactory is necessary, for which prepara- 
tions are now being made. A most gratifying 
proof of the superiority of Boardman, Gray & 
Co.’s piano fortes is found in the fact that both 
their elegant squares and magnificent grands have 
been sought for and publicly used, not only by 
the first of American pianists, but also by nearly 
all the great artists who have visited this country. 
Thalberg, Gottschalk, William Mason, Stra- 
kosch, Jenny Lind, Catherine Hayes, and many 
others, have borne public testimony to their great 





GRAND PIANO FORTE. 


and acknowledged merit, in the most flattering 
terms. 
THE OFFICE AND SALES-ROOMS 

of Messrs. Boardman, Gray & Co. are at the 
corner of State and North Pearl Streets, Albany, 
N. Y., where one or more of the courteous pro- 
prietors may always be found, ready to attend 
to any one who may fayor them with a visit, 
whether for the purpose of purchasing, or only 
to gratify refined taste and a love of the beauti- 
ful, by examining or listening to any of their 


ments, and the demand for their Corrugated | superb and world-renowned Piano Fortes. 





THE FLIGHT. 


BY GLARA AUGUSTA. 


Aut day long the snow came down, 
Wrapping hill and coppice brown, 
While the wind, like angry words, 
Frightened off the lingering birds— 
And from the far mountain crags 
‘To the stable came the herds. 


Cold the norther swept the plains, 

Round the rills in icy chains ; 
O’er the dreary moreland waste 
Tumbled drifts in savage haste ; 

And the autumn’s Jatest flower 
Trembling hid its purple face. 


Night came down, and cold and dearth 
Spread their mantle over earth ; 
Freezing, freezing everywhere ! 





Hunger left his meagre lair, ° 

And abroad, with mighty steps, 
In the horror bore his share. 

Little hovel old and poor, 

Wild the winds fought round the door! 
Rags and cold and death within 
Heeded not the howling din— 

Shuddered not when fiercer blasts 
Beat the cracks and entered in! 


Broke the golden bowl in twain, 

Loosed the precious silver chain ! 
Snatched from suffering evermore— 
Harbored on the timeless shore! 

Snows drift on—winds rave and moan, 
Ye can reach them nevermore! 
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A TALE OF THE OLD MOGUL EMPIRE. 


BY A NATIVE OF HINDUSTAN. 


Two travelers met one evening in a serai be- 
tween the famous old cities of Delhi and Sirhind. 
It was in the days of that great and mighty 
Refuge-of-the-World, Shajehan. This serai, 
which was a rude inn, built for the accommoda- 
tion of solitary wayfarers, as well as caravans, 
was distant from Delhi, then the capital of the 
Great Mogul, about four days’ journey. 

Of these two men, one was gray-headed; thin, 
care-worn and bowed-down, partly by age, and 
partly by sickness and sorrow. His plain, well- 
worn garments were, in great measure, con- 
cealed by a robe of tiger-skin, which was loosely 
hung across his shoulders; while around his 
neck there was a chaplet of dark-colored beads. 
This was Aalam Afruz. A few years since he 
was well-known to the inhabitants of Delhi, but 
already he is forgotten by no small proportion 
of his former friends. For who would recognize 
the round-faced and cheerful fortune-teller of 
the Great Square, in this poor, withered crea- 
ture, whose sharp, swarthy features are now re- 
lieved by the contrast which a flowing, snow- 
white beard affords? 

He who is just become his companion is, in 
all respects, his opposite. He is a young man, 
whose plain white dress, although it fails to be- 
token his occupation, seems to indicate that the 
wearer is from one of the lower ranks of society. 
Yet there is that in his tones and in his carriage 
that contradicts this. His skin, moreover, is 
fair, his eyes blue, and his hair, though black is 
soft and silky. These were signs of either Mo- 
gul or Faringee birth, and should have bestowed 
upon the youth both wealth and honor at the 
alien court of the emperor. 

It was only the latter part of:October ; accord- 
ingly, after the, travelers had selected apart- 
ments in which to pass the night, they gladly 
returned to enjoy the cooler air of the court- 
yard. Here they found themselves alone. The 
young man was the first to break in upon their 
silence. This he did by offering his hookah to 
his companion, and by begging him to share the 
rich Persian rug which he had spread upon the 
earth. These overtures were accepted, with a 
muttered ‘‘ Blessings on thy head, O youth!” 
After the two had smoked for some time, taking 
alternate whiffs of the pipe, without speaking, 
Aalam Afruz began to praise the superior fra- 
grance of the tobacco. Presently he added, 
‘*Friend, the night will be a long one; how shall 





we wile away its weary hours? Let each enter- 
tain the other with the story of his life—after 
that there will be time sufficient for us to refresh 
ourselves with sleep.” 

‘* Nay, father, I have seen too little, and lived 
too short a time in the world. Do not press me 
to relate the poor events of my life. But you 
have gone through many years. I pray you do 
not refuse to let your servant hear some of your 
adventures.” 

After some little remonstrance, the old man 
presently consented to begin: 


STORY OF AALAM AFRUS. 


Strange things have, of late, befallen this hap- 
less old man. Hear, therefore, my trials; and 
lend your ears, O friend, to my tale! My father 
was ‘a merchant of Delhi. While I was but a 
little child, he died, leaving my mother very 
poor. Nor had I reached my tenth year, when 
she followed him; and now I was left desolate 
As I wandered from the old home, walking, I 
knew not whither, I entered the Great Square. 
In front of the great palace of the Ameer ul Umr 
was an astrologer’s stand, where an old man 
stood to cast the nativities of those passers by 
who should engage his services. In him I re- 
cognized my father’s brother. When he heard 
of my misfortune, he comforted me, saying, 
‘*You shall now be my son. Dry your tears, 
lad, and come home with me.” In short, this 
kind old man adopted me and brought me up. 
He taught me to read and write, and finally in- 
structed me in the art of magic, as well as in 
the wonderful science of the stars. 

But my uncle grew old, and one morning, 
when I went to awaken him, he lay on his bed 
cold and stiff: The spirit had left his body. I 
was a now a youth of eighteen, and, thanks to 
my friend’s kind teaching, I was well able to 
earn a living by pursuing his calling. And thus 
I lived in comfort and tranquillity for many years, 


when suddenly I fell ill. A grievous malady 
wasted me; and when at length, but a few months 


ago, I could once more venture from my house. I 
was an old and worn-out man. I went to my 
former stand in the square: but the place was 
filled by another. My friends had forgotten me, 
and I could no longer earn thy bread; while the 
little wealth which I had once saved—had vam 
ished during my long illness. 

At last, when starvation stood on my thresh- 
hold, the Ameer ul Umr, who is now prime 
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minister, sent a slave to bring me into his pres- 
ence. The name of this man, as you know, is 
Sitam Ameze,* nor does his character belie it, 
so that he is much feared by all who know him. 
But I was reduced too low to hesitate on this 
account. It was but a few moments, there- 
fore, before I stood in his presence. He first 
tried my skill in writing, and, being satisfied, 
led me into a vast hall, brilliantly lighted by 
means of a dome intersected with ‘lattice-work, 
while latticed marble windows commanded a 
view of all Delhi, and of the surrounding country. 

‘‘This,” he said, ‘is my library: and in it 
shall be thy future labors.”” Here he set me to 
work to make a list of the books. 

On the tenth day of my new occupation, when 
I went as usual to the palace, the Ameer said to 
me, ‘‘I shall now take thee into the chamber of 
magic. Obey what I say unto thee, and all will 
be well; in disobedience thou wilt find destruc- 
tion. The books thou art about to behold are 
books of divination. Read nothing within them; 
for they are works of Shaitan. Copy but their 
titles, and these, too, forget as speedily as pos- 
sible.”” He then led me into a small, ill-lighted 
room, filled with curious old volumes. It was 
on the ground-floor of the palace. The air was 
thick and damp, andI shuddered ; for the gloom 
of that twilight was more terrible than the dark- 
ness of midnight. But the nobleman now brought 
in a camphor lamp, the black fumes of which 
emitted a stifling, aromatic odor, while its dark 
and heavy flame filled the room with a lurid 
glare. Then, after repeating his instructions 
with many threats, the Ameer left me. 

For nearly two hours I obeyed him. At last 
temptation seized me, as I took up an old and 
worm-eaten scroll, entitled, ‘‘ The Destinies of 
the Seven Kings of Dozakh.”’ It was written in 
Arabic; but my uncle had taught me to read 
with ease the sacred language of the Prophet. 
I eagerly devoured page after page. I forgot 
all things else—both what I was and where I 
was, 

Half the book had thus been read, when sud- 
denly, the camphor being completely consumed, 
the flame went out. I searched in vain for the 
door by which I had entered. But as I felt my 
way from place to place in the dark, I discovered 
with my foot that I stood at the edge of an 
opening in the floor. It proved to be a trap- 
door, and opened upon a subterranean stairway. 
Careless of danger, and only wishing to leave 
that loathsome chamber, I cautiously descended. 
The steps were narrow, and on each side was a 
damp stone wall. Fora long time I continued 
to descend these winding steps, till I was dizzy 
and fairly bewildered. The darkness, mean- 
while, was intense. A cold shiver ran through 

* Full-of-Threats. 





my body, as the horrors of the place began, at 
last, to seem without end. At this moment my 
left arm was rudely grasped, and instantly after 
I was fiercely clutched around the throat. 

O, my noble friend! when I felt the grip of 

that frightful hand, my heart was pierced with 
the anguish of death. The spirit forsook my 
body, and I became as one without life. But 
once more my mind returned to consciousness, 
The soft voice of a woman fell upon my ears, 
and my eyes opened to a vision of beauty. Above 
me hung a blue canopy of velvet, and its rich 
folds fell about my feet. Beyond this nothing 
before me was visible ; but at my side, near the 
couch on which I lay, sat two maidens. One 
was tall and slender. The black hair fell loosely 
over hershoulders, wrapping her face asin a cloud. 
‘¢ Attarbere,’’* I heard her say, ‘it is useless 
for you to strive any longer. You know that the 
old fool must perish. In another hour the Ameer 
will be here and he will never spare the meddle- 
some intruder.” But the speaker received no 
answer. Presently she continued: ‘It is very 
generous, doubtless, to save the gray-beard’s 
life; but please remember, madam, that, unless 
you show more conformity to my master’s will, 
you may soon have much ado to save your 
own.” 
- Attarbere turned her head. Thus far I had 
not seen her face; but now its beauty beamed 
on my weary old eyes like the bright evening 
star. She was not so tall as her companion. 
Her ‘figure was small, and her bearing timid. 
But her skin was white and translucent; and 
her deep blue eyes were filled with earnest 
meaning. A rich glow shot over her cheeks and 
temples, as she quickly replied, ‘‘ Woman, be 
silent! Am I open to insult from a wretched 
slave—from one who is sunk so low as you? 
Oh! it was cruel to add to the wrong he has 
done me, the infamy of sach companionship !” 
She leaned forward, and burying her face in her 
hands, weptaloud. Theslaye did not speak, but 
I saw wonder in her eye, while hatred was 
painted on her thin and quivering lips. But the 
wonder soon died away, and flashes of fury shot 
from beneath her dark lashes. She arose pre- 
sently, and, bowing low, left the room. 

It was plain neither of the women thus far 
knew that my consciousness had returned. 
When Tabafkan} (as the native chronicler terms 
her) was gone, I quickly arose from my couch, 
and addressed myself to Attarbere. I besought 
her to tell me where I was, and then I begged 
that I might be allowed to know the meaning of 
that which had passed between her and her late 
companion. At first she was alarmed on hearing 


* “ Shedding-Perfume”’—a Persian name. 
+ A Persian compound-adjective, meaning Darting-flames. 
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my voice; but being reassured by my words, 
she presently gathered courage to reply to my 
question in full. 

“We are at present, she said, ‘‘in the palace 
of the powerful prince, Sitam Ameze. The sur- 
face of the earth, with its life and light and free- 
dom, is far above us. This prince is a fearful 
tyrant; he is jealous, to a degree of fury, of all 
intruders into hissecret domain. At all the en- 
trances, therefore, concealed guards are sta- 
tioned. Ail, who from ignorance or temerity 
venture into one of the descents, without an 
escort from the prince, are seized by these sen- 
tinels, and borne to the dungeon, there to await 
his highness’ inspection. For this kingly man 
is so clement as to view his victims before he 
condemns them, in order to recognize some 
enemy if possible, upon whom he may now glut 
his heart with the infliction of the most excru- 
ciating tortures and death. This morning, as I 
Was passing the great corridor which leads to 
the dungeon, I beheld the sentinels bearing you 
thither in their arms. Seeing that you had 
fainted. I begged them to wait till you recovered, 
and to allow you, meanwhile, to rest in this 
chamber, and it is because they relented that 
you are here. They told me they would return 
in two hours.” 

‘‘And who art thou, O, my adorable pre- 
server?” I cried. ‘Art not thou also subject 
to the malice of this prince?” 

‘¢ Alas !” she answered, ‘“‘I am surely one of 
the most unfortunate of mortals. But one year 
ago I dwelt amidst luxury and wealth in the 
house of my father. There I was mistress of a 
palace: for my father is the king of Bokhara. 
One beautiful moonlight evening, as I sat ina 
porch with the maidens of the court, it was an- 
nounced that a singer of wondrous excellence 
waited at the gate, and begged for permission to 
perform in my presence. Being passionately 
fond of music, I readily assented. In a few mo- 
ments they introduced into my presence a tall 
woman of noble and handsome features. Her 
hair was black, but her eyes were blue, and her 
skin was as light as that of a Faringee. Bism- 
illah! what a face and bearing! Yet she was 
meanly clad, and her garments were old and 
tattered. As soon as she entered, she bowed 
down to the earth at my feet, and it was not till 
my bidding that she arose. She spoke not a 
word, but began forthwith a song ‘of such ex- 
ceeding tenderness and beauty, that my heart 
melted as [ listened. It was a mournful story 
that she told of the loves of Leili and Majnun. 
When this song was ended, (for why should I 
endeavor to tell what I can never truly express 
of its beauty and simplicity ?) I asked the singer 
what favor I could do her as a recompense for 
he pleasure afforded me. Coming close up to 





———. 


me, she softly said, ‘Madam, may I hold your 
hand?’ I put forth my right hand, and imme- 
diately she caught it and imprinted upon it a 
fervent kiss. ‘ You can easily reward me,’ said 
she, ‘if you will.’ And then in a low tone she 
proceeded: ‘may I see you to-morrow evening 
at this hour, alone, at the river-side of your 
highness’ garden? I can there, and thus alone, 
impart to you a secret which I have traveled many 
hundred miles to tell you, and which, if you 
should not learn it, will cause my death.’ 

‘¢So singular a request at first startled me. 
But looking again into her clear, blue eyes, I 
became ashamed of my momentary hesitation, 
quickly replied that so small a favor must most 
certainly be granted. Upon this, she thanked 
me warmly, and, after another low bow, took her 
departure. 

‘¢The next day, about noon, a note was put 
into my hand. It ran thus: ‘ Fair lady, leave not 
the shelter of your roof after sunset. The night 
air, with the falling dew, would prove too much 
for you, had you drunk of the very elixir of life. 
In short, beautiful damsel, if you disregard these 
words of counsel, great evil will surely befall 
you.’ There was no signature; nor could I, by 
any means discover the name of the writer. But 
alas! who can withstand the decree of fate? 
So bewitched was I by the eloquent look and 
burning kiss of the singer, that I laughed to 
scorn the warning words of the letter. ‘’Tis a 
device of my father’s,’ I said. ‘He thinks to 
frighten me with his wise sentences. To-morrow 
I shall laugh at his prophecy!’ 

‘Before the appointed time I was sitting on 
a garden bench, looking out upon the broad 
stream, and awaiting with impatience the arrival 
of my expected visitor. Twilight at last had 
faded away and the full moon reigned supreme 
in the sky. No sound reached my ears save the 
peri-whispers of the summer breeze, as it was 
gently wafted through the leafy garden. At 
last a small boat shot suddenly from behind a 
shrubby promontory close at hand, and, in an- 
other instant, it was moored almost at my feet. 
What was my terror when a man leaped from it, 
and immediately made for the spot where I sat! 
I suppressed a shriek, which arose to my lips, 
when I recognized the same soft, rich voice 
which I had heard in the singer of the previous 
evening. ‘Madam,’ he said, ‘forgive me if I 
have caused you a moment’s fear. Pray, do not 
allow the foolish note my uncle sent you this 
morning, to terrify you with its croaking words. 
You promised to listen to my secret, will you 
not be pleased to hear it now?’ His tones would 
have shamed the Mina’s mellow note; but as he 
asked this question, his dark, blue eyes began 
to flash like the lightnings of the sky. And 
now he told the secret of his love: how he had 
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heard of me in his distant home—had seen a 
painting of my features on ivory, and had been 
told (he said) again and again of my manifold 
virtues—and how he had finally vowed that he 
would woo and conquer the Princess of Bokhara. 
As he said all this, he spoke so rapidly that I 
could scarcely catch his words. But now he 
resumed his calm and courteous tone. ‘ Most 
adored lady, I must utter to you an entreaty 
which will acknowledge no refusal. See, here is 
gold; here are jewels. Your father’s treasury 
contains none more precious. Within that chest 
which lies in the skiff are apparel and garnish- 
ing of every kind—rich and worthy of the king’s 
daughter and of my bride. There is no need, 
then, of returning to your palace. Partings 
should be sudden, when they precede a lasting 
separation. Do not, then, return to bid your 
friends adieu, but come away, and love me who 
must perish without you.’ 

‘*T was like one bereft of sense, so confounded 
had I become by all that he said and showed me. 
Before I could sufficiently recall my presence of 
mind, the stranger had lifted me into the skiff 
and we were far up the stream. I wept and im- 
plored. But my companion did not heed me; 
all his energies were bent on the oars. Presently 
I tried to leap into the river, but in vain; I was 
bound by a shawl to the velvet cushion which 
covered the bottom of the boat. 

‘‘ But, sir, I have already wearied you too 
long with my sad story, and shall hasten to its 


conclusion. The youth who had thus carried / 


me away was a son of the King of Deccan. He 
landed the skiff many miles above my father’s 
palace, and at a spot where a band of his fol- 
lowers were in waiting. Having placed me in a 
litter, he mounted a richly caparisoned horse. 
We traveled all night, and the following day 
rested in a dense forest. The next night our 
journey was resumed, and during the day we 
again halted in an obscure and lonely spot. 
Continuing to march in this manner, we crossed 
the mountains, and, passing through Herat and 
Candahar, at length reached, in safety, the city 
of Lahore. Meanwhile, I had been treated with 
the utmost respect, and slaves hastened to sup- 
ply every want that I could express. But 
hitherto the prince himself had never ventured 
into my presence; although his uncle, who 
accompanied us, was with me frequently. 

‘*In Lahore we tarried two weeks; and now 
the prince made me daily visits to my apartment. 
Here it was that I began to love him. His great 
tenderness and devotedness combined to make me 
forget the wrong I had sustained at his hand. 
At last I yielded to his urgent entreaties, and pro- 
mised that so soon as we should arrive at his 
father’s capital I would consent to wed him. 


journey to Viziapoor, (for this is the name of his 
house.) But, not long after we left Delhi, we 
were one day attacked by a band of armed men. 
Our little party made a brave resistance, but 
they were finally overcome by the superior num- 
bers of their adversaries. The prince was taken 
prisoner together with myself and the slaves 
The rest of our compgny were allowed to make 
their escape. It soon became clear that it was no 
common band of marauders who had offered us 
this outrage. We were speedily conducted back 
to Delhi. Here I lost sight of the Prince and of 
my servants; nor have I heard of him since. 
When night came, my captors blindfolded me, 
and when | again could use my eyes, it was to 
look upon the walls of this abhorred abode. 
Here I have lingered many—” 

Attarbere was interrupted by the sound of 
approaching footsteps. ‘It is he—the Ameer!” 
she cried, in the greatest consternation. ‘‘ Alas! 
unhappy man, your life is gone!” 

But in this strait I bethought myself of the 
magic art, which, long ago, I had learned of my 
uncle; but which I[ had practiced so rarely that 
until this moment I had not thought of it as a 
means of escape from the toils of my foe. It 
now flashed into my recollection that in this 
chaplet, which hung around my neck, each bead 
in connection with its special formula of invoca- 
tion, taken from the Koran, was possessed of 
peculiar and powerful virtues. I instantly 
selected one; and, having gone through the ap- 
propriate accompaniments to its use, I forthwith 
leaped into the lap of my fair companion, in the 
form of a beautiful pink-eyed rabbit, and there 
I nestled in the utmost security. 

At the same moment the tyrant entered the 
apartment, and at once I recognized my late 
employer, the Ameer ul Umr. He approached 
the maiden, smiling grimly, and saluted her, 
then said with an unusual effort at gallantry, 
‘¢ Would that your poor servant, beautiful lady, 
might receive a tithe of the tender thoughts 
which you bestow on that gentle pet.” Attarbere 
was caressing me. She had instantly perceived 
my powers of enchantment. With this discovery 
a new hope had been kindled in her heart, and she 
returned an answer which filled the Ameer with 
surprise and delight. ; 

‘“¢ My lord,” she said, ‘you do me wrong in 
thinking my heart so devoid of affection. I have 
but just seen, and with the deepest horror, the 
ingratitude of which I have been so long guilty 
in remaining insensible to your highness’ conde- 
scension. But you will pardon, I trust, these 
ill effects of an early education. My willful 
passions were fostered instead of being subdued. 
| Thus they have grown rank; but they shall now 

be weeded out, my lord, with an unsparing hand. 





““We now left Lahore, and hastened on our Give me but a fortnight more in which to ac- 
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complish this task, and then, if you still desire 
it, gladly will I become yours forever.”’ 

The wicked old Ameer was delighted beyond 
measure, on hearing these words, ‘‘ Adorable 
being !”” he cried, ‘‘grant me one kiss to seal 
this promise of love.” I marked the effort with 
which she choked down her aversion, as she saw 
him come toward her,—his dark and withered 
face streaked with the lis of villany—his dull 
sottish eyes, kindled with brutish passion. And 
as he stooped to press those lips all-stained with 
the blood-red juice of the pawn,* upon her soft 
and fair young cheek, it was with much ado that 
she concealed the shudder which thrilled her 
frame. But instantly she recovered her self- 
command; with infinite tact she bantered him 
on his fond haste—and very soon sent him out 
of the room, with his face wreathed in smiles, 
begging him to fetch her a sample of his last 
batch from Shiraz—a wine, he said, which was 
more exquisite than the Canary of Shahjehan 
himself. 

Not a moment was to be lost. So soon, there- 
fore, as the villain was fairly gone, I resumed 
the human shape, and briefly explained the plan 
of escape which I had devised. I told the 
maiden that I would immediately leave the sub- 
terranean dwelling in the form of a fly, first 
placing myself under the guidance of a genie, 


- who was king of the insect-world. ‘As soon 


as I am safely out, (and that will be in but a few 
seconds) I shall place this palace and all living 
creatures that it may contain, in a state of en- 
chantment. They will become, for the time life- 
less, and as hard as rocks: Unfortunately I must 
require you also, dear lady, to submit to this 
spell, but you will not suffer the slightest harm, 


- while, in the end, it will result in your complete 


liberation. It is impossible, however, for me to 
take you with me now; my skill in the secret 
art is, unhappily, too limited.” 

Attarbere, however, gladly consented to the 
plan—on’ being assured that when she awoke 
from her trance, it should be to find herself free. 
Accordingly, I summoned the insect-king, and 
having yndergone the necessary transformation, 
placed myself under his guidance and left the 
room. As we were about to emerge from the 
corridor, we perceived that the dark slave whom 
I first saw in company with Attarbere was has- 
tening with the sentinels, to bring me away from 
the chamber we had just forsaken. In another 
moment, however, we were upon the surface of 
the earth, and, without loss of time, I threw my 
spell over the abode which lay beneath us. 

At this juncture I was forsaken by my guide. 
He heard a call he said, from Alexandria, which 
was more potent than mine. Accordingly he 


*A preparation of Betel-nut, very extensively chewed 
throughout India, by all classes of the natives. 





left me, in spite of all my entreaties. Hence I 
found myself obliged to make my way unassisted 
to Delhi. Nor was this an easy matter; for we 
had emerged many leagues from that city, and I 
was possessed of little money ; whereas I ought 
to travel with the utmost expedition. My anxiety 
to reach the emperor’s court in safety, deter- 
mined me to reassume the human form, since in 
every other 1 was liable to a thousand dangers, 
from which men are comparatively free. 

This is the end of the second day of my jour- 
ney. You see me weary and foot-sore, with 
still a four-days’ march lying before me. It is 
my intention at all hazards, to gain an audience 
of the emperor at his durbar—when I shall en- 
gage myself to restore to him the lost Ameer 
Ul Umr, his vizier, on condition of his fulfilling 
my requests touching this hapless princess. 

‘‘But pardon me, young man,’ continued 
Aalam Afruz—‘“ you are doubtless tired of these 
particulars in a tale which can have little interest 
for a stranger. Again let me beg the recital of 
your history.” 

‘« That would be useless: you know it already.” 

Aalam Afruz looked incredulous, and stated 
this was their first meeting. 

‘*Rely upon my word, my venerable friend— 
for friends we are, since we know each other so 
well. Retire now to rest; and early in the 
morning you shall resume your journey. More- 
over I have determined to accompany you.” 

‘< But you were going to Sirhind.” 

‘¢My intentions are altered. Peace, friend. 
Partake of some food; for your supper of 
parched corn can have afforded you little nour- 
ishment.’”? So saying, he brought from the 
chamber where lay his valet, a dish of the most 
sumptuous yviands, together with a dessert of 
costly fruits and confections. Setting these 
before the old man, he next produced a wine-skin 
and a small, richly-chased silver goblet, which 
he filled with the sparkling and amber-colored 
grape-juice of Shiraz. This last luxury, which, 
out of the palace of Shahjehan himself, was at 
that time unknown in Hindustan to all, save a 
few of the nobles, whose wealth, however, was 
almost princely, filled our pious Mussulman 
with amazement. Wine of Shiraz! who could 
his bountiful entertainer be? But before he 
could give any vent to his wonder, the astonish- 
ing man was gone. As Aalam inhaled the deli- 
cate aroma of the generous liquid, the ties of 
religious principle, which should have bound 
this believer of the Koran, snapped like tow 
under the scorching fire of temptation. Certain 
it is, that between eating and drinking it was 
not long before the old man was wrapt in a pro- 
found slumber. 

When he was aroused, it was by the youth 
who had so magnificently satisfied his wants on 
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the previous evening. Behind him, the gray | thou diest. Instantly remove thine infernal 


dawn rendered visible a pair of tall and hand- 
some horses, already saddled and waiting impa- 
tiently for their riders, ‘‘We must mount at 
once,” said the young man in a tone of authority, 
at the same time suiting the action to his words. 
The aged Aalam, whose intellect was none the 
elearer for his last night’s potations, mechani- 
cally obeyed, and the two rode at a rapid pace 
out of the court-yard of the serai. 

On the morning of the following day, beneath 
a gorgeous jeweled canopy, Shahjehan sat in 
state on his throne of gold and ivory, in the 
audience-chamber of his palace at Delhi. It 
was his daily durbar. The noblemen and cour- 
tiers now stood on either hand in silent groups, 
while the emperor heard and redressed the pri- 
vate wrongs of every subject—whether rich or 
poor—who should come to lay, in person, his 
complaints before his sovereign. It was cus- 
tomary for the vizier to be present on these oc- 
casions, and to occupy a prominent position near 
the throne. But to-day he was absent. In vain 
had the emperor made inquiries concerning him. 
The messengers sent to his palace returned, de- 
claring that he was not there. At last, in high 
displeasure at the contumacious conduct of his 
servant, his majesty rose, long before the usual 
hour, to leave the durbdar. 

Suddenly a loud voice was heard within the 
dense throng that crowded the lower end of the 
hall: ‘* May the Refuge-of-the-World live for- 
ever! but oh! let him hear the tale of the op- 
pressed.” The words were uttered with start- 
ling distinctness, and in so loud atone that they 
reached the monarch’s ears, and caused him to 
pause and look around for the speaker. The 
crowd made way, and in a moment the youth 
whom lately we saw at the serai was facing the 
throne. Aalam Afruz, who was a little in the 
rear, was still his companion. 

Shahjehan addressed him: ‘* Young man, who 
are you, and what do you seek, that you pre- 
sume to detain the court after it has risen to 
depart ?” 

‘“‘ Your servant is son of the king of Viziapoor. 
Your servant seeks shelter from injustice in the 
Shadow of the Refuge-of-the-World. Hear, O 
most potent monarch! the tale which this vene- 
rable man shall tell; then restore to me my 
right, and thou shalt again behold the Ameer 
ul Umr,.”’ 

‘‘How! where is the vizier?” cried the irri- 
table monarch. 

The youth turned to Aalam Afruz, and beg- 
ged him to proceed with his tale. In a few 
words the old man repeated all that was essen- 
ial of what he had before related. When he 
had concluded the emperor was furious. 

“Dog of a sorcerer!” he cried, “for this 





spell !” 

But the Prince of Deccan now interfered ; and 
after some words of expostulation, he persuaded 
the emperor to show more moderation. ‘‘It is 
beyond all human power, sire, that this enchant- 
ment should be broken. Upon one condition 
alone can it be accomplished. The spirit to 
whom the spell is entrusted is named 41 Qua- 
reeb, or ‘‘ The Just.”” If your majesty will en- 
gage to restore to her rightful spouse the Prin- 
cess of Bokhara—if your majesty will here 
solemnly promise to give to us, as a dowry, one 
half of the vizier’s fortune, Justice will be satis- 
fied, and your majesty’s able minister will be 
released. But, otherwise, all who enter this 
palace underground, rashly hoping to set him 
free, will share his fate, and be turned to stone.” 

Gleams of wisdom and common sense some- 
times shone forth in the conduct of this monarch, 
which, if they had been more frequent, must in 
after life have protected his crown and his life 
from the daring ambition of his famous sons. 
On this occasion he yielded at once to the quiet 
and dignified utterances of the youthful speaker, 
rising in his throne, he called the whole multi- 
tude to witness his solemn vow, that if the 
Ameer ul Umr were restored to him unharmed, 
he would faithfully perform all the required con- 
ditions. 

Little remains to be told. The Prince of 
Deccan, with Aalam Afruz for his guide, hast- 
ened to the palace of the vizier in the grand 
square of the city. When they reached the 
chamber of magic, the old man, conjuring with 
another of his beads, called into his presence a 
subtle dwarf from Iblees, and commanded him to 
go before them with a torch as they descended 
the stairway which but lately inspired such awe. 
But first of all, this creature hung about their 
necks charms which should protect them against 
the power of the enchantment. . They then 
rapidly performed the descent which lately was 
so formidable. The sentinels whom they passed, 
stood like statues, without life or motion. Pre- 
sently they arrived at the chamber where Attar- 
bere still sat cold and silent as death. 

Frantic with joy, the enamored prince lifted 
the marble image in his arms and, bearing her 
with him, hastened back to the open air above. 
No sooner had he reached it, than she awoke 
once more to perfect consciousness and joy. 

Meanwhile the dwarf, accompanied by Aalam 
Afruz, had sought out the vizier. They bore 
him also to the chamber above, where that as- 
tonished noble was met by a summons from his 
sovereign, and the dwarf was dismissed. The 
vizier, perplexed in mind, concluded that he had 
been dreaming ; nor was he undeceived until he 
heard the command which deprived him of half 
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his wealth. As he was an avaricious old wretch, 
he felt the shock most keenly ; but although he 
tore his beard and rent his clothes, his lamenta- 
tions were of no avail. 

Before another week was ended, the Prince of 
Deccan, accompanied now by a large and power- 
ful retinue, was far on his way to Viziapoor. 
With him he carried his bride, and also the 
venerable friend by means of whom she had been 
recovered. This time they reached their desti- 
nation, and that without being molested. After- 
ward they spent many happy years; the prince 
succeeding his father on the throne. Three 
sons, whom Attarbere presented to her husband 
were trained in all the accomplishments of learn- 
ing by their father’s friend and their mother’s 
deliverer—AALAM AFRUZ. 


‘Yes, but Aalam,” cried the oldest of the 
boys, a bright-eyed lad to whom, in simple lan- 
guage, the old man was relating this story, 
‘you have not told me what our father was do- 
ing at that serai, or why he was traveling just 
like a poor man.” 





** He was in disguise in order to search the 
better for his princess. He had looked for her 
far and near in vain, and was now returning 
from Lahore in despair, where he met me at the 
serai. He had given up all hope and resolved 
to put an end to his life; for ‘hope,’ as the pro- 
verb says, ‘is the only food of the unhappy,’ 
and without it they must perish.” 

** And what became of the slaves and soldiers 
in that palace under the ground ?” 

‘*The spell never was broken. The vizier was 
too glad to be out of the hole to venture in again, 
so he blocked up the entrances with mason-work, 
and there those people are to this hour, with 
who can tell how much wine and treasure. 

Such, too, is the firm belief of the Delhi-waleh 
of the present day. All knowledge of magic, 
however, being now extinct, no one remains to 
remove the fatal spell. There is but one other 
difficulty in the way of recovering that much 
coveted treasure: no one living has the faintest 
notions of the proper locality in which to com- 
mence an opening which shall lead to this mys- 
terious abode. 





CHATHAM. 


BY GAY HUMBOLDT. 


May is always bright and gay, 

When it comes up Chatham way. 

Chatham banks were very fair 

When Spring, and you and I were there, 
Without a care. 


Chatham is a bustling town, 

But the Stena Kill comes down, 

(Nursling from old Berkshire’s breast) 

Humming songs of twilight rest, 
Adown the west— 


Down by Burnsted, sylvan scene, 
Chatham, of thy banks of green, 
Homely cottage, built of wood, 
Over which, in solitude, 

Three chestnuts brood. 


With a garden down below, 

Full of paths the fairies know, 

Which lead out through leafy doors 

To the river, o’er whose shores 
Brood sycamores. 


Do spread and tower every hour, 

And cast a shade of darker power ; 

Albeit, however bright the days, 

No light but moonlight ever strays 
O’er the dark ways. 


I know it is a common scene— 

Cottage on some banks of green, 

Near the village, yet away 

So far, that sounds thy strife, to-day, 
Like yesterday. 





Must be that some magic dwells, 
Chatham, in thy sylvan dells, 
For, while all years rose and set, 
I’ve been trying to forget, 

And cannot yet. 


Tried, dear Jenny Karle, and yet 

Jove might just as well forget, 

For, whatever world was seen, 

Sudden rose up, right between, 
Old Chatham green, 


And whatever bright-eyed hours 

Flitted through the orange bowers, 

Sudden rose the forms of syne, 

And in the midst one brow divine 
I'd swear was thine, 


So many a year, with anxious eye, 
Hath toiled its pathway through the sky, 
And many a land, and many a sea, 
That never heard of God or thee, 
Has listened me, 


Many a land and sea I’ve passed, 
Thinking that perhaps, at last, 
Heaven might give me leave to rise 
From the spell that always lies 

In those deep eyes— 


In those eyes and angel forms, 
Jenny, can you tell what charms 
In those Chatham valleys lie? 
Would I might know, ere I die, 
What spell, and why ! 
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WOODBROOK ABBEY. 


BY MRS, 


HUGHS. 


CHAPTER I. 


| been waiting his arrival, and giving the animal 


On a cold, dreary evening in November, 18—, | to the care of another negro who came forward, 


a horseman might have been seen pursuing his | 
way along a road, so soft and muddy, as to bury | 
his horse’s feet above the fetlocks at every step, 
which made the creature’s progress so difficult, 
that it was only by frequent urging that its 
rider could keep it in motion. He, however, 
had been too long a resident on the eastern 
shores of Maryland to be intimidated by such 
difficulties, and being evidently in urgent haste, 
he had little disposition to yield to the reluct- 
ance of his steed, but used the argument of the 
spur with untiring energy till he came in sight 
of a large mansion, at the door of which he soon 


made a stand. The moment his horse’s feet 
were heard, the door of the house was opened— 





for the servant, who appeared had evidently 


28 


almost at the same instant he proceeded to assist 
the gentleman to divest himself of his large 
overcoat, and then asked if he should show him 
up stairs. 

‘IT am not too late, I hope?” said the stranger, 
in a tone of considerable interest. 

‘No, sir, master is still alive, and keeps ask- 
ing for you every minute.” 

‘‘T am ready to attend him,” returned the 
gentleman, and immediately he followed the 
servant up stairs. 

The room into which he was shown, was dark, 
except from a faint light emitted by » small 
chamber-lamp that rendered barely visible a 
person, the lines of whose face showed at once 
to the new comer, who was well acquainted with 
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the aspect of the int ond ane, that the suf- 
ferer had but a short time longer to live. 

‘‘You have sent for me, my son,” said the 
stranger, in a kind and sympathizing tone, 
‘‘that I may smooth the hed of death by ad- 
ministering those consolations our hoiy religion 
so liberally offers in a moment like this ?” 

‘‘Don’t talk to me of religion,’ cried the 
dying man, in a feeble but querulous voice, 
‘‘religion I have always laughed at and despised, 


and it is too late now to expect to derive any 
good from it.” 


‘* Are we not told, my son, that even at the 
eleventh hour the trembling penitent may hope 
for mercy ?” 

‘“‘T have no time,” returned, the wretched 
man, ‘‘to dispute about such matters. I have 
ever looked upon them as the playthings of 
children, and cannot waste the few minutes that 
remain to me, on such discussions. I have an 
act of restitution to perform, and have sent for 
you, as the most honorable and upright man I 
know of, to be my agent.” 

**Did you know,” asked the stranger, whilst 
a mingled emotion of pity and condemnation 
swelled his bosom, ‘that the very person you 
have sent for is a minister of that holy religion 
you pretend to despise.” 

**T knew it, but at the same time, though not 
personally acquainted, I have known you long, 
and have ever seen that you have uniformly 
acted consistently with the professions you 
made, and you gained my respect even whilst 
I laughed at your weakness, ‘and as the service 
that I wish you to perform for me, is one of great 
trust, I knew of no other man to whom I could 
confide it.”’ 

** But could I be trusted to fulfill my duty to 
you, if I neglected the business that my master 
left me to do? Let me entreat you, my son, to 
allow yourself to reflect upon the account you 
will soon be called upon to render, and to hum- 
ble yourself before the Throne of Mercy, whilst 
yet you have breath to crave it.” 

‘*T tell you, I have no hope of mercy, because 
I have no right to hope for it. But I am anxious 
to make amends to one whom I have deeply in- 
jured, and wish you to perform a duty for me 
that I have been unable to do for myself—but 
if the few minutes I have to spare, are to be spent 
in controversial discussions, you will be injuring 
the innocent without benefitting the guilty.” 

«Proceed then, my son,” said the reverend 
man, ‘‘and perhaps, when you have discharged 


. this heavy load from your heart, you will have 


more disposition to do something toward your 
own eternal salvation.” 

The dying man lay for some minutes as if 
struggling in the arms of death, and his com- 
panion sat expecting to see him breathe his last, 





even before his first great object had been ac- 
complished. Gradually, however, he began to 
revive, and in a short time essayed to speak, 
but. in so feeble a tone that his auditor had to 
bend over him with the most profound attention 
to be able to catch what he said, whilst with 
frequent pauses, caused by agitation and ex- 
haustion, he proceeded to say— 

*“*I believe you know me to be the owner of 
vast wealth, not only in this and one of the 
southern states, but also in England. My 
father had four children, all sons, all of whom 
will soon be extinet—for I am the only survivor. 
My oldest brother, who was considerably the 
senior of the rest of the family, displeased my 
father by an improper connection he had formed, 
and went off to India, where he soon after died, 
without leaving any legitimate issue. Iwas the 
third son, but though there were three ‘years 
difference in the ages of myself and the second 
son, in consequence of his being more active in 
his habits, and more fond of all athletic exercises, 


‘whilst I, on the contrary, was much given to 


reading, I was deemed ready for college as soon 
as he, and we were sent to Oxford together—-my 
father at that time being alive, and residing on 
the family estate of Woodbrook Abbey, in Devon- 
shire. Our first year was spent to advantage, 
but in the second, our advancement was much 
impeded by our both falling in love, and unfor- 
tunately, with the same object. My brother, as 
he well deserved to be, proved the favored lover. 
He was noble, intelligent, generous, and hand- 
some. As soon as he was of age, they were 
married, and my father being by that time dead, 
they took up their residence on the family 
estate which was entailed. © For two years after 
this marriage I never saw my brother. I could 
not bear to see him happy in the possession of 
the woman I had tried so hard to gain. When 
we did meet, it was in consequence of a sum- 
mons to attend him on his dying-bed. His fond- 
ness for field-sports was his destruction, for, in 
descending a craggy eminence, a projecting 
twig caught the trigger of his gun. It went off, 
and the ball passed through his lungs. With 
his dying breath he told me-that he had sent for 
me to consign his wife and infant son to my 
care, convinced from the deep affection I had 
always evinced for the former, that they would 
both have a kind and faithful guardian in me. 
Alas! how little did he know the heart to which 
he appealed. He judged it by his own pure and 
generous one, and thought that because I had 
loved her once, I would always be her friend. 
But I hated her from the moment she acknow- 
ledged her preference for my brother—I hated 
him because he had superseded me in her affec- 
tions—and I hated their child, because he was 
their offspring. 
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“He died, and his death having brought on a 
premature birth of a second child, his wife’s life 
fell a sacrifice to the heavy and unexpected blow. 
Thus I was left sole guardian of their young son. 
Did this circumstance soften my heart toward 
the innocent child? On the contrary, it seemed 
to concentrate all the bitter hatred that I had 
felt for each parent, individually, in one object, 
and that a helpless one, that could offer no op- 
position to my machinations. The thought that 
this child, the object of my intense hate, had a 
prior claim to the princely possessions which 
lay extended before me, far, nay, much farther 
than my eye could reach, goaded me beyond all 
power of endurance, and my thoughts were con- 
tinually revolving schemes for ridding myself of 
the encumbrance without staining my hands 
with blood. That alone I revolted from. Any 
thing else, however nefarious, I was willing to 
commit. The schemes that were perpetually. suc- 
ceeding each other in my mind, led me to wan- 
der day after day through the woods, which 
extended for miles around the park, frequently 
without tasting food from morning till night. 
This was ascribed by those around me, to my 
grief at the death of my brother, and I was will- 
ing it should be so. One day, having wandered 
further than usual, [ came suddenly to the house 
of a man who had acted for several years as a 
sort of subordinate agent, both to my father and 
brother. I was well acquainted with the man, 
and believed him to have a mind of no very 
scrupulous character, and a something impelled 
me to go into the house to talk with him. On 
entering, I found his wife weeping bitterly, and 
soon learned that their only child, a boy about 
the age of my nephew, was lying at the point of 
death. In an instant an idea struck me. By 
means of a bribe of considerable amount, I pre- 
vailed upon him, on the plea of trying the effect 
of some mineral-waters on his child, a plea 
which soon reconciled his wife to the expedient, 
to leave home immediately. I then returned to 
my own residence, made preparations for a jour- 
ney, and ordered that the child might be made 
ready to accompany me. As the boy was then 
nearly two years old, I declared my intention of 
taking the sole care of him myself, a declaration 
which excited little surprise, as all my habits 
were solitary and unsociable. I met my accom- 
plice, as had been previously agreed upon be- 
tween us. His child was not yet dead, on the 
contrary, it seemed rather to revive, a circum- 
stance which so much cheered its mother; that 
she was easily induced to bestow some small 
share of her attention on my nephew, and as he 
was a child of peculiarly engaging qualities, she 
soon became attached to him. This was a pre- 
paration for the accomplishment of our scheme, 
by inclining her to adopt the living child, in 





place of the dead one, for her own lived but a 
short time. We were too cautious, however, to 
let her know all at once, how far our project 
carried us. On the contrary, her child was re- 
gularly interred, and they departed for America, 
she being under the impression that I would 
follow speedily after, but at the same time, a 
strict stipulation having been made between the 
husband and myself, that I was never, under 
any circumstances, to have any communication 
with them more. I was in no haste to have the 
dead body disinterred ; but, after having waited 
long enough to have every thing properly ar- 
ranged, and having sent word-home that the 
child had died of a putrid sore throat, [ returned, 
bringing with me, as it was thought, the dead 
body of the young heir, to be placed in the 
family vault by the side of its parents. The 
world, of course, believed the tale, and I was 
received as the undisputed heir of all the vast 
domain, the rightful owner of which I had made 
an alien from his home and his country. But 
the possession of his wealth had never been the 
motive that incited me. I was in my own right 
rich, much richer than my secluded habits per- 
mitted me to enjoy; but I had rid myself of the 
hated objects that had long goaded and eaten 
into my very vitals. I thought how completely 
every remnant of them had been destroyed, and 
I laughed and chuckled over my success. My 
accomplice kept strictly to the terms of his 
engagement, and many years passed over, and 
found me still persuading myself that I was 
happy. Vain delusion! A morbid and trem- 
bling apprehension gradually took possession of 
my mind, and exposure and disgrace, perhaps 
even condign punishment grinned perpetually 
before my eyes. I launched into dissipation in 
the hope of killing the monster, but he seemed 
to gain increased vigor. I fancied that if I 
could have heard occasionally of the partner of 
my crime, just-to know that he kept strictly to 
his engagement, my mind would be at rest. But 
as it was, I was tortured with suspense. He 
might turn traitor; or his wife, on learning the 
full extent of his baseness, might refuse to share 
in the villany, and make a disclosure of the 
whole—and thus I was haunted by the spectres 
of an evil conscience, which rose up perpetually 
before me, and told me of detection, ruin, and 
even the gallows itself. Unable to discover an 
opiate that could lay the phantoms by which I 
was surrounded, I at length determined to come 
to America, and persuaded myself it would not 
be difficult for me to discover the person I sought 
and satisfy myself that all was safe. But though 
I have been ten years in this country, and have 
wandered day after day through the streets of 
almost all the most important towns—have at- 
tended all public meetings within my reach, of 
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whatever description—have sailed hundreds of 
miles in the steamboats, without any other ob- 
ject than to examine the passengers—have 
visited the resorts of fashion, and examined the 
retreats of poverty and vice—no one has ever 
met my eye whom I could for a moment mistake 
for the being I sought. At length, aprey to the 
destroying influence of a self-created mona- 
mania, my health began rapidly to give way, 
and I am now sinking into the grave, where my 
crimes and my miseries will be buried with 
me.” 

‘«My son,” interrupted the reverend listener, 
‘this is a most destructive and erroneous idea. 
Your crimes are registered in a book that cannot 
be destroyed, and the punishment is as certain 
as the crimes themselves, unless, with an hum- 
ble and contrite heart you confess your sins, and 
sue for mercy where alone it can be found— 
where alone it is to be found. Let me entreat 
you then, my son, to reflect upon your awful 
situation, and to pray without ceasing for the 
pardon of your manifold sins.” 

‘*T tell you again,” returned the dying man, 
in the same querulous tone in which he had be- 
fore spoken, ‘‘that this is not what I sent for 
you to do. I want you to take every possible 
means to discover the rightful owner of the pro- 
perty I die possessed of, for even my own in- 
heritance united to what I have defrauded him 
of, is not enough to make amends for the injuries 
I have done him. Advertise in every town in 
the Union, for though my constant dread whilst 
living has been the exposure of my villany, the 
time now is past when it can do me any harm. 
Tell me, will you do this? I feel that I have 
but a few more gasps to make, and must know 
your determination before I die.” 

‘+I will do all in my power—but how am I to 
prove the truth of all you have stated ?” 

‘* You will find all the necessary documents in 
a private drawer of the large inlaid cabinet in 
the next room. If you draw out the second 
shelf, you will perceive a number of small letters 
ranged along the back of a partition. Press 
your finger on the letter K, and you will find 
it give way, and discovef the drawer in question. 
As soon as I felt the hand of death upon me, I 
did all that it was possible for me to do, espe- 
cially noting the marks by which the boy may 
be identified. Now slip your hand under my 
pillow, and you will finda key.” The clergy- 
man did as he was desired, and drew out a key 
of a very peculiar construction. ‘‘ Now,” con- 
tinued the unhappy man, ‘keep that key, and 
ring the bell near you.” Again his request was 
complied with, and immediately the same negro 
entered who had received Dr. 8., and shown him 
up stairs; and the man, conscious of the low 
state of his master, bent his head almost close 





to his mouth, and received an order to summon 
the physician. In a few minutes that person, 
who had evidently been in waiting, entered the 
room, accompanied by two other gentlemen. 
‘* Doctor,” said the dying man, ‘‘ do you believe 
I am sound in mind ?” He was immediately 
and unequivocally answered in the affirmative. 
‘Then you and the friends with you will bear 
witness that I have empowered Doctor 8. to act 
as my executor in all things.” 

This done, the tension of muscle, which seemed 
to have been preserved with an almost super- 
human energy, at once gave way, and the last 
pulse of life appeared to have ceased. His holy 
attendant, alarmed at the idea of the spark of 
life being extinguished without the miserable 
man having breathed one prayer for the salva- 
tion of his soul, bent over him, and said in a 
solemn and impressive tone— 

‘¢ My son, will you not say, ‘ Lord have mercy 
on me a sinner ?’”’ 

The expiring man raised his eyes with a more 
softened expression than his face had ever yet 
worn, and his lips were seen to move, though no 
sound was emitted from them, and the next mo- 
ment he lay a lifeless corpse. 

Dr. 8. stood some time contemplating the 
mournful spectacle before him, whilst he breathed 
many a pious prayer for mercy and forgiveness 
for the sins that even in this life had brought so 
severe a retribution, then turned to make way 
for the weeping servants, to whom the deceased 
had ever been a kind and liberal master. On 
leaving the chamber of death, he proceeded to 
the room which contained the cabinet, and soon 
discovered the drawer to which he had been 
directed. The document in question lay upper- 
most. He glanced over it, and as he did so, he 
started, and ejaculating ‘‘ wonderful! amazing!” 
he folded it up, and depositing it as he found it, 
he ordered his horse, and promising to return 
early the next morning, rode off. : 

The night was dark and stormy; the wind 
blew a hurricane; the trees worked from side 
to side, and the lifeless branches of the tall 
pines were scattered in all directions, while the 
lightning at times flashed with such frightful 
vividness, as to make the well-trained horse start 
and almost refuse to proceed. Nothing, how- 
ever, could abate the rider’s impatience to get 
forward, urging the animal on with a violence 
to which the creature was unaccustomed. In 
its fright it gave a sudden spring, and rushing 
against a large tree, which the darkness ren- 
dered invisible, it was thrown backwark, falling 
upon its rider, whose skull was fractured against 
one of the mighty sons of the forest. How long 
lie remained in this situation, is unknown, but 
when found, be was in a complete state of insen- 
sibility, though life was not quite extinguished, 
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and in this state he was conveyed with care and 
tenderness to his home. 


CHAPTER II. 

One fine morning, in the early part of May, a 
young lady was seated in a garden-chair, fantas- 
tically formed out of two gnarled trees, which 
had grown in close alliance, and so interlaced 
their branches, that it required but little imagi- 
nation to fancy them two kindred spirits which, 
having buffeted the storms of life together, now 
clasped each other in a fond embrace, determined 
that even death itself should not divide them. 
The seat was beautifully over-arched with roses 
and honeysuckles, and as it commanded a wide ex- 
tent of scenery, uniting the beauties of wood and 
water in such charming proportions, (for it was 
on that part of the eastern shore of Maryland 
where the Choptank river mingles with the wa- 
ters of the Chesapeake,) that it was the favorite 
resort of the beautiful young creature who had 
first selected it. She was the daughter and only 
child of a Mr. St. Clair, the owner of a large and 
flourishing plantation, and had, on the morning 
on which we introduce her to our readers, 
strolled, book in hand, to her favorite arbor, in- 
tent on enjoying the refreshing breeze which was 
wafted from the wide expanse of water before 
her. To describe Meta St. Clair, would require 
the pen of an artist of no common power; for, 
though all agreed in calling her beautiful, each 
attributed that beauty to some peculiar charm, 
that suited their individual taste, since, in the 
varied humors and diversified expression of this 
child of indulgence and luxury, every phase, 
from haughty contempt to tender and confiding 
softness, or melting pity, might be found in her 
speaking face. But never perhaps had she ap- 
peared to greater advantage than at the time to 
which we have referred, in her simple morning- 
dress of white muslin, fitted perfectly to a form 
that needed no foreign aid to improve its sym- 
metry, and her rich, dark brown hair showed 
evidently that little study had been bestowed, 
for now a. beautiful ringlet dropt on a neck of 


surpassing. whiteness, and then kissed her. 


polished forehead, or hung over her deep, full 
hazel eyes, which even their long silken lashes 
failed occasionally to veil. Her mouth, adorned 
with a set of faultless teeth, partook of all the 
variety of characters that its owner was so apt 
to display, and could pout like a petted child, 
turn up its upper lip with anexpression of 
sovereign contempt, or give a smile of such irre- 
sistible sweetness as unfolded volumes of love 
and tenderness, without a word having escaped 
it. Scarcely had she opened her volume of the 
fascinating story of Bleak House, and begun to 
accompany Esther in her wanderings in. search 
of her mother, when her attention was attracted 





by the sound of horses’ feet, and looking up, she 
recognized two frequent visitors, Mr. Lassells 
and his sister, who, on seeing her, gave their 
horses to a groom who accompanied them, and 
hastened to join her. It was easy to see that 
this brother and sister were not only English, 
but that they belonged to the aristocracy of their 
native land, The gentleman appeared to be about 
three-and-twenty, and was generally regarded 
as remarkably handsome. It was insinuated 
by some, however, that he owed this to the easy 
elegance of his manners, his expression of im- 
perturbable good nature, and above all, to his 
large fortune, rather than to any preéminent 
beauty of person, or extraordinary traits of in- 
tellect. His sister, who was at least six years 
his junior, was a fair-complexioned, flaxen- 
haired, rosy-cheeked, and sweet-tempered girl, 
whose amiable and pleasing manners, fashionable 
demeanor and graceful carriage on horseback, 
and perhaps still more, the large fortune of 
which she had already become the mistress, had 
drawn such a host of worshipers to her shrine 
as would satisfy the most ambitious beauty. 

But Louisa Lassells had no taste for such 
popularity, and never was so happy as when 
paying one of her sociable visits to Meta St. 
Clair, who had, without trying to obtain it, 
gained all the influence over her docile tempera- 
ment that a strong mind must ever possess over 
a weak one. Their friendship had not been of 
long standing, for the brother and sister had not 
been residents in this country above a year, but 
two circumstances combined to weave the net of 
intimacy speedily around them. In the first 
place, the moment Mr. Lassells saw Meta, he 
became deeply enamoured, and though his ad- 
dresses were strongly and invariably repulsed, 
he persevered in them with the most unyielding 
pertinacity, and having the young lady’s father 
warmly in his favor, it seemed totally impossible 
to convince him that he was pursuing an unat- 
tainable object. He soon, however, became 
aware that his only chance of carrying the im- 
pregnable fortress, was by calling his sister to 
his aid, as it was only when accompanied by her 
that he had an opportunity of seeing the haughty 
beauty ; for, when he came alone, Meta invaria- 
bly insisted upon treating him as her father’s 
visitor only, and generally refused to make her 
appearance. He was not more anxious, haw- 
ever, to make his sister an auxiliary than she 
was tocomply with his wishes, since, in her visits 
to her friend, she was almost sure to see one 
who, from their first introduction to each other, 
had gained a warm interest in her young heart. 
This person was a Mr. Charles Withington, who 
had a year or two previous to her arrival in 
Maryland, been recommended to Mr. St. Clair 
asa talented and highly deserving young man, 
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well fitted to assist that gentleman in performing 
the various and arduous duties connected with 
his extensive concerns. Meta, who soon saw 
the mutual partiality that was springing up be- 
tween these two young people, exercised a judi- 
cious influence over the susceptible girl, and 
wisely prevailed upon her to avoid giving en- 
couragement to a youth whose character was 
yet too immature (for he was only two years 
older than herself) to be prudently depended 
upon, Louisa’s judgment readily yielded to the 
arguments of her friend, and she acted in com- 
pliance with them, with a degree of self-control 
that often surprised her stronger-minded ad- 
viser, though, as was natural, she was ever 
delighted, when called upon by her- brother—as 
was almost daily the case, to ride with him over 
to Edge Hill; and it was one of these little ex- 
cursions which now brought the three together. 
Had Meta been aware of their approach, she 
would have contrived, as she frequently did, to 
receive Louisa in some place less accessible to 
her brother, whose addresses became every day 
more and more repugnant to her—but he had 
come upon her unawares, and all she could now 
do, was to receive the sister on the seat beside 
her, and to direct to her, with the most marked 
attention, the whole of her conversation. This, 
however, was far from discomposing the young 
man, whose easy self-possession was not to be 
disturbed by what he considered the whims and 
caprices of a coquettish beauty. With a grace- 
ful playfulness he kept pulling off the roses that 
surrounded her, and throwing them into Meta’s 
lap, who, with one of those curls of her beauti- 
ful lip she knew so well how to exhibit, trans- 
ferred them as rapidly to that of his sister, 
whilst he only Jaughed good-humoredly at her 
childish petulence, and then breaking off a 
branch of honeysuckle, began to ‘switch away 
the troublesome insects which were beginning, 
as the day advanced, to annoy her. Then paus- 
ing for atime from his employment, he stood 
gazing around, and at length exclaimed— 

‘‘ Truly, this is a beautiful place! This wide 
smooth lawn sloping gradually to the white 
sandy shore of that noble bay, studded with 
grain and fishing-boats, and skirted by those 
bold headlands that shoot out from the opposite 
shore, make altogether a lively and magnificent 
picture, that many a nobleman in England would 
give thousands to have within view from his 
castle. In truth, Meta, you have good right to 


be proud of your native place, for a lovelier one’ 


is not often to be found.” 

‘*I should be gratified by your praises of my 
home, Mr. Lassells,”’ returned the proud beauty, 
‘but that they are accompanied by a familiarity, 
I am not at all disposed to countenance. I am 
Meta to your sister,” she continued, laying her: 





hand affectionately on that of her young com- 
panion as she spoke, ‘‘ but to you, I never wish 
to be any thing but Miss St. Clair, and I beg, in 
future you will be more distant in your manner 
of accosting me.” 

‘It is impossible,” said he, with a look half 
comic and half tender, ‘‘to keep at a distance 
from one who is ever before me, 

“«¢For thou art present wheresoe’er I go.’” 

And he sung this line of an old and favorite 
ballad, in so exceedingly sweet and highly culti- 
vated a voice, that Meta had evidently some 
difficulty in maintainiug the forbidding counte- 
nance she had assumed, whilst Louisa burst into 
a hearty laugh. 

**You see, brother,’”’ said she, ‘‘ your music 
does not always work the wonders you antici- 
pate—and I really wish you would cease to teaze 
Meta, for I am afraid the next thing will be, 
that she will but wish me from Edge Hill as the 
only means of getting quit of you.” 

‘‘No fear, Louisa,” interposed Meta, whose 
countenance resumed its usual sweetness, ‘‘ your 
brother, I am sure, will not be so cruel as to de- 
prive me of your society, merely for the sake of 
exercising his humorous vein, which can be his 
only motive for continuing this strain of conver- 
sation, since he can have no doubt of the state 
of my mind after the explanation that lately 
took place between us.”’ 

“On the contrary, Meta—ahem!—Miss St. 
Clair, I mean, you refused me so sweetly, and 
at the same time denied so positively having 
any other engagement, that it inspired the 
strongest hopes of being allowed, eventually, 
not only to call you Meta, but of putting a sweet 
little possessive pronoun before your name. 
Excuse me,” he added, as Meta was about to 
reply, whilst the expression of her countenance 
told him but too plainly the nature of what she 
was about to say; ‘‘ but we will, if you please, 
waive any further discussion of the subject 
for the present, as I see your cidevant gover- 
ness looming in the distance like a ship in full 
sail. What on earth can induce Mr. St. Clair 
to retain that Amazon in his family, now that 
his daughter is too old to need her care ?”’ 

‘«Pity, I believe,” replied Meta. ‘+ Miss 
O’ Rafferty is a foreigner, and was transplanted 
into this country too late in life to take strong root 
here, and her peculiarities are such that few 
efforts are made to subdue them by furnishing 
nourishment for her affections.” 

“If she would curtail those long streaming 
curls that float in the air like the flag of a man- 
of-war,”’ said Louisa. 

‘¢ And if she would take less pains to display 
those long bony arms of hers,” added the 
brother. 

‘‘And soften her voice to a more feminine 
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key,’”’ rejoined the sister, ‘‘for she certainly 
knows nothing of what Shakspeare says is ‘an 
excellent thing in woman.’”’ 

“And if—” 

**Oh! stop, stop!” cried Meta, ‘‘I cannot sit 
and hear so kind a friend, as she has ever been 
to me, so unmercifully dissected. If you knew 
her many good qualities as well as I do, you 
would—” But here the animated and beautiful 
girl hesitated, then paused, whilst a deep color 
suffused her cheeks. 

Surprised at the sudden change in her man- 
ner, Lassells removed his eyes from her face to 
look for the object that had caused it, and im- 
mediately saw a young man of remarkably in- 
teresting appearance, approaching them, follow- 
ed at a short distance by another and younger 
man. 

‘*Why, here is Frank Lambert, by all that is 
fortunate,” cried he, as he sprang forward to 
meet the new comer. ‘‘ Lambert, my good fel- 
low,’”’ he continued, ‘‘ what fortunate chance 
has brought you here this morning, just at the 
very moment I was wishing to see you?’ 

‘“*I came to seek for you, as the wish was 
mutual,” replied the person interrogated, bow- 
ing at the same time gracefully to the ladies. 

‘*But how did you know where to find me, 
for I left word at home that I was going to—” 

‘‘I thought I would search the most likely 
place first,” replied Lambert, glancing, as he 
spoke, at Meta, whose cheeks were again suf- 
fused with the red current that rushed over 
them, ‘‘ and in discovering the particular spot, 
I was aided by Withington here,” he added, 
motioning to his companion, who had by this 
time reached him, ‘‘ for I met him just as I was 
entering the wood, and he saved me the trouble 
of journeying to the house, by escorting me to 
this fairy bower.” Lassells laughed. 

**No bad hit, certainly,” said he; ‘but, 
pray, what was it that made you so anxious to 
see my noble self, this morning? Has any 
thing new occurred ?” 

‘‘T came to show you this letter,” replied 
Frank, taking a paper from his pocket and 
giving it to Lassells, who began to read it, and 
as he did so, Lambert approached the ladies, 
whom Withington had joined, and was already 
laughing and talking with Louisa, whose eyes 
seemed dancing with delight. 

‘*Good-morning, sir,” said she, in the gayety 
of her heart, as Lambert advanced toward them. 
‘It is a long time since you thought it worth 
while to honor any of us with your presence.” 

“You must not talk of my not thinking it 
worth while,” replied the young man, casting, 
as he spoke, a furtive glance at Meta, whose 
countenance was grave, though her heightened 
color betrayed some tumult within; ‘ you ought 





‘rather to give me credit for self-denial, since 


my absence was occasioned by the fear of ob- 
truding when Miss St. Clair was enjoying other 
company.” 

‘* Does the-presence of one friend deprive you 
of the power of enjoying that of another?” 
asked Meta, in a slightly reproachful tone. 

**T have sometimes found it to be the case,’’ 
was Lambert's reply, as he fixed his eyes sig- 
nificantly on Meta’s face. 

- The beautiful girl’s color rose higher than 
ever, but her face showed more mortification 
than confusion, and a tart reply was springing 
to her lips, when it was prevented by Louisa’s 
well-timed interposition, as she said— 

‘*It is very possible for that to be the case. 
When people of very different characters meet, 
the one counteracts the other, and destroys the 
enjoyment of the whole.” 

As she spoke, her brother, who had finished 
reading the letter, held it out to Lambert, say- 
ing— 

‘Well, sir, this will furnish you with abund- 
ance of work for a while, and I commit the 
matter wholly to your care.” 

‘*Qh, no! That must not be. I cannot pre- 
tend to undertake the management of any thing 
so momentous.” 

‘* Why not, pray ?” 

‘¢] am too young, and have had too little ex- 
perience at the bar, to have the charge of so 
important a cause.” 

“If I authorize you, by placing it in your 
hands, who has any right to say nay.” 

‘¢ My own sense of incompetence. Some slight 
mistake, some little omission, that a more expe- 
rienced lawyer would guard against, might lose 
the whole.” 

«¢ All that I am willing to risk; and I am sure 
my sister is the same. We both have the high- 
est opinion of your talents, and confidence in 
your integrity, and are therefore perfectly wil- 
ling to entrust the whole conduct of the matter 
to you.” 

Lambert bowed gracefully in acknowledgment 
of this flattering testimonial, and saw with 
delight, almost. without appearing to look, that 
Meta’s eyes beamed with unsuppressed plea- 
sure. 
‘¢This is certainly very gratifying to me,’’ he 
said, “‘but 1 could never forgive myself were I 
to undertake what is beyond my powers, and 
lose a cause of so much moment.”’ 

‘¢ The case is simply this,” returned Lassells, 
in a slightly impatient tone, ‘‘ either the claim 
is just, or it is unjust. If it can be proved to 
be the former, let the man in the name of. 
Heaven have what is his due, and if the con- 
trary, I-am satisfied that your penetration will 
discover the fraud, and your diligence and per- 
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. . . 7 
severance succeed in circumventing the im- 


postor.” 

** As my name has been used in your dispute, 
I think, brother, I have a right to inquire into 
the subject of it,” said Louisa; **so do pray 
tell me, at once, what it is all about.” 

‘‘Certainly. It is only right you should Know 
it all, though I have hitherto concealed it from 
you, in the hope that it would pass over as 
nothing, and it would then have been a pity to 
plague you with it. But now that it wears a 
more serious aspect, you of course must know 
all. Meta, Miss St. Clair I mean;” he continued 
as he observed that Meta, feeling herself in the 
way, was about to rise and quit the arbor; ‘let 
me beg of you to remain. It is a matter with 
which I wish you to be thoroughly acquainted, 
that you may know should the worst come to the 
worst, that I have not acted the part of a scoun- 
drel.” 

Meta, with some little hesitation, complied 
with Louisa’s request, which was added to that 
of her brother, and kept her seat, while her 
lover proceeded— 

‘*My uncle, Mr. George Lassells, who died as 
you all know, about two years ago at his planta- 
tion of Beechgrove; left no sign or token of the 
manner in which he wished his property to be 
disposed of; thinking, I presume, that the law 
of this country and his own, would make as good 
a will for him, as he could make for himself. It 
is known that he sent for Dr. 8., to attend him 
in his last moments, most probably for the pur- 
pose of having so good a man to pray with, and 
for him. Be that as it may, however, the doc- 
tor on his return home, after my uncle’s death, 
had the misfortune to be thrown from his horse 
and to have his skull fractured. Whether any 
of his brains made their escape through the 
opening I know not, but certain it is that they 
were so completely disarranged, that he has 
never discovered the smallest sign of conscious- 
ness since, though he still lives, or rather vege- 
tates, without any apparent disease. Whether 
my uncle left any directions with him, must 
therefore rest in oblivion, I believe, till the good 
doctor shall rise again a new man. In the mean- 
time, the most diligent search has been made 
among my uncle’s papers, but nothing in the 
form of a will can be found. The estate in Eng- 
land being entailed, and my grandfather’s eldest 
son having died without any legitimate issue, 
and the second son having left only one child, 
which died within the year after its father, my 
uncle George, of course, came into possession of 
the property, and my father being dead many 
‘years ago, at the time of my uncle’s death it 
became mine, by a right of succession that never 
was questioned. About a year since we two 





lovely specimens of the Lassells family came, 


over to this country to look after the property 
that my uncle had left here, and as no one had 
offered to lay any claim to it, we, like two amia- 
ble children agreed to divide it amicably between 
us, and had employed our friend Lambert here, 
to see that all was conducted in a proper manner. 
A few months ago however, he received, as my 
solicitor a letter purporting to be from a gentle- 
man of the law employed by another Mr. Lassells, 
who declaring himself to be the son of the eldest 
son of my grandfather, claimed the estate of 
Woodbrook Abbey in England, and also his share 
of the property left by my uncle George in this 
country. The lawyer stated that his client had 
been prevented from advancing his claims sooner, 
by being in the interior of India, at the time 
and long after my uncle’s death, and being 
unacquainted with the event till he had actually 
landed in this country, whither he had come for 
the purpose of making himself known to the re- 
lative whose heir he was willing to call himself, 
though it was reversing the order of things. as 
he was, in fact, the true heir himself. Lambert 
however required more unequivocal testimony of 
the truth of what was advanced, than it seemed 
to be convenient to them to produce, and the 
thing has been sleeping as it were, for so long a 
time, that I began to think it would never wake 
again. But the letter which Lambert had just 
brought, informs him a suit has been commenced 
against me, for lawfully witholding his clients’ 
share of Mr. George Lassells property. So now 
we shall have to go to work and fight tooth and 
nail. Nay, Lou, my girl,” continued the young 
man, as he saw his sister’s eyes swimming in 
tears; ‘‘never fret about the thing. If the 
claims advanced are just, you, I am sure, would 
be as little disposed as myself, to withold from 
him his rights. And suppose he gets all he 
claims, we both of us have plenty without it. 
We lived in affluence before my uncle died, and 


-we shall do so still, though it will certainly ap- 


pear comparative poverty. Still, however, though 
willing to give him all that he has a right to, I 
feel no disposition to yield to an impostor, as I 
shrewdly suspect he is. But this I leave entirely 
to Lambert, satisfied that he will find out the 
truth, and see justice done to all.” 

‘‘He seems to have an amazingly shallow 
foundation to build upon, this cousin of yours, 
Mr. Lassells,’”’ said: Withington laughing, “ and 
if he succeeds I think I shall set to -work and 
try to ferret out to whom I belong, and see if I 
cannot lay claim to the property of some old 
grandfather or rich uncle or cousin, and make 
myself the head of a distinguished family. I 
‘have at least all the grandeur of obscurity to go 
upon, for 1am not even sure that the name I 
bear is my own.” 

‘«But you know yourself to be English,” said 
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Louisa, as if unwilling to forego that connecting 
link between them. 

‘*I] have always believed myself to be so,” 
replied the young man, ‘‘ for my father and mo- 
ther most assuredly were English, and though 
they were both exceedingly reserved about every 
thing relating to tueir early life—imy father, be- 
cause it suited him to be so; and my mother, 
from the fear of displeasing him, yet by com- 
paring the dates of circumstances which I used 
to heat incidently mentioned between them, l 
have reason to believe that I had drawn breath 
at least two years before I was brought to be a 
citizen of America. This particular, however, 
which unfortunately belongs to thousands be- 
sides myself, is no better foundation than Ja- 
pheth had when he went in search of a father.”’ 

‘*But Japheth succeeded after all,” said 
Louisa encouragingly. 

‘* Yes, in the pages of romance,” returned 


ardor in the pursuit, for I knew my father and 
knew him, unfortunately, to be such a man as 
leaves me very little wish to be further ac- 
quainted with the family.” 

‘¢ Then I suppose you, like me, Charles, must 


be satisfied with building a house for yourself,” | 


said Lambert. ‘‘ Though,’ he continued, with 
an expression of deep feeling, ‘‘I have the ad- 
vantage of you in one respect, for I have the 
name of a most excellent and amiable man 
to build upon, and am at the same time fur- 
nished with as many of the valuable materials 
that are derived from a good example and the 
wisdom which experience teaches, as I was 
capable of storing up for myself.” 

‘¢And who will not admit,” said Lassells 
that you made good’’—but here he was inter- 
rupted by the sudden appearance of Miss 0’ Raf- 
ferty, who looked as if charged with some mo- 
mentous mission, for scarcely taking time to 
notice the rest of the party, she addressed Meta. 

‘IT have been seeking for you for the last 
hour, my child,” said she, ‘‘ and had almost be- 
gun to think you had been carried off by a 
whirlwind,” 

‘‘Which would have been extraordinary,” 
said Lassells, laughing; ‘* considering that the 
morning is remarkably calm.” 

‘*] was anxious,’ continued the lady, without 
noticing his interruption, *‘ to tell you what I 
knew would delight you exceedingly. I have 
just received a letter from my valued friend, 
Mrs. , who tells me she has made arrange- 
ments to go to England in a few months and begs 
that I will accompany her. Iy immediately oc- 
curred to me that it would bea most delightful 
trip for you, as I knew you were so anxious to 
go to see the world’s fair, and your father hap- 
pening to come in the way at the time, I pro- 








posed the thing to him, and without suggesting 
a difficulty he said if you wished it he was per- 
fectly willing.” 

‘Oh! delightful!” exclaimed Meta, starting 
from her seat in an ecstasy of surprise, ‘‘ this is 
most unexpected, for it was only yesterday that 
he told me it would be impossible for him to 
leave home this year.” 

‘‘Nor does he intend to do so, He has no 
idea of going himself, but is perfectly willing for 
you to accompany Mrs. ‘and myself.”’ 

‘“‘What, three females to undertake such a 
ourney without a protector?” returned the dis- 
appointed girl, whose countenance bespoke the 
sudden revulsion of feeling she had experienced. 

‘* Aud what protection could you require fur- 
ther than Mrs. and I could give you?” 

‘*T am very sure you would do all for me that 
you possibly could, but I should never think of 








| going in search of pleasure under such circum- 
Withington, ‘but I should have none of his | 


stances,” 

‘Ts it possible, Meta, that you who have been a 
pupil of mine for so many years, should be such 
a slave to the customs of the world as to deprive 
yourself of the gratification of. an ardent wish, 
merely because it is not usual for ladies to travel 
without a male escort.” 

‘It is not merely because it is not customary,” 
returned the pupil, ‘‘ but because I do not my- 
self think it would be proper.” 

‘‘Tf Lambert will only say that he can get on 
with this deuced law-suit without me,”’ inter- 
posed Lassells, ** you shall not be without an 
escort,”’ 

‘The remedy would be even worse than the 
disease,’’ replied Meta, haughtily. 

‘Surely one who can give such a repulse as 
that,” said the governess impatiently, ‘* has no 
need to be afraid to travel without a protector.” 

‘‘It is not that I am afraid,” returned Meta, 
softening down, as she became sensible that her 
dislike to Lassells’ familiarity had provoked her 
into rudeness; ‘‘ but because such exposures 
give a coloring to the female character that de- 
stroys one of its essential qualities,”’ 

‘Tt is one of those things,” said Lambert, 
‘‘ by which, as Thomson tells us, that females 

‘Roughen to the sense, 
And all the winning softness of the sex is lost.’ ” 

‘¢ ¢ Winning softness,’’’ repeated the governess 
in a contemptuous tone, ‘‘it is the admiration 
which you lords of creation, as you choose to 
style yourselves, profess to have for this ‘win 


ning softness’ that tempts young girls to become, 
the spiritless creatures we so often see, whilst 


you in reality laugh at them before marriage 
and tyrannize over them after. But I had 
hoped,” continued she, pathetically, whilst her 
capacious bosom swelled with a profound sigh ; 
‘‘that after being a pupil of mine four years, 
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Meta St. Clair would have had a mind superior 
to seeking for admiration by becoming feeble 
and dependent.” At this speech it was difficult 
to tell whether the face of Lassells or Lambert 
displayed the deeper flush of indignation, but 
the young Englishman, as was usual with him, 
was the first to speak. 

‘*Miss St. Clair,” said he, as he fixed his 
eyes on the governess with a look of indignant 
contempt, ‘‘has very little occasion to take any 
pains to gain admiration, since without an effort 
of her own, it is poured in upon her in a profu- 
sion that seems almost to produce loathing.” 

‘Then why does she not act more indepen- 
dently,”” remonstrated Miss O’Rafferty; “nor 
refuse to accept pleasure merely because it is 
not accompanied with the supernumeraries that 
mere custom demands.”” Meta, who had strug- 
gled hard with her offended feelings to subdue 
the irritation that her governess’ insulting speech 
had excited, and had discovered them by the 
expressive curl of her lip alone, now said with 
calm dignity, 

‘Whenever a deviation from the established 
customs of society would procure an essential 
benefit either to myself or a friend, I believe I 
should not be deficient in the requisite exertion. 
But when mere pleasure is the object, I prefer 
retaining that unobtrusive modesty which I 
consider an essential ingredient of the female 
character.” 

‘¢Well, Meta,” replied this Amazonian cham- 
pion for the liberty of her sex, ‘‘I can only say 
that I am less proud of my pupil than I once 
hoped to be, and I must add—” but here she 
was interrupted by Louisa, who, anxious to save 
Meta from further mortification, and having 
looked at her watch, started up, declaring it was 
so much later than she was aware of, that she 
would scarcely be able to get home in time to ful- 
fill an engagement she had nfade the previous 
day. : 
‘“‘T hardly know how to manage with you, 
Lou,” said the brother, for I too had an appoint- 
ment at a certain hour at , and am now no 
less than an hour and a half beyond the time, so 
that I shall not be able to see you home.” 

‘‘If you wili give me leave, I will perform 
that office for you,” said Withington eagerly. 

“That I will with pleasure,” returned Las- 
sells. ‘*And,” he added, as Withington was 
darting off with the speed of lightning, as if 
afraid the permission, se freely granted might 
be withdrawn again; “have the goodness, 
while ordering your own horse, to tell Pompey 
to have mine ready at the house.” 

The delighted Withington soon returned, rid- 
ing on one of those handsome horses that the 
gentlemen in Maryland all seem to have at their 
command, and leading by the bridle Louisa’s 








graceful Arab. The two were soon out of sight, 
though the sound of their happy voices re- 
sounded long after they had ceased to be seen. 

Lambert then left the party, informing Meta 
as he did so, that he was going to make use of 
her father’s office to write a letter in, as he had 
frequently been requested to do, when engaged 
in Mr. Lassells’ business, and would by that 
means save time. The two remaining ladies, 
accompanied by Lassells, then proceeded to the 
house, at the door of which the gentleman found 
his horse waiting for him, and vaulting to the 
saddle, he waved his hand gracefully to Meta, 
and making a motion of distant politeness to 
the governess, he was out of sight in an instant. 
Her company all dispersed, for Miss O’ Rafferty, 
saying she wished to speak a few words to 
Frank, proceeded to Mr. St. Clair’s office; Meta 
turned languidly into the usual sitting-room, 
and throwing herself upon a chair near the win- 
dow, might have been thought to be absorbed in 
a contemplation of the beautiful prospect before 
her, but far otherwise were her thoughts en- 
gaged. 

CHAPTER III. 

And did Meta’s mind dwell, after the governess 
had left her, on the conversation that had passed 
between them? Did she think of the many gay 
scenes she had denied herself by refusing the 
proposal that had been made to her? On the 
contrary, she scarcely remembered the circum- 
stance, but seating herself by a window, she sat 
apparently engaged in contemplating the pros- 
pect before her, but in reality engrossed by a 
subject that was weighing with unspeakable 
heaviness on her heart. She had seen Frank 
Lambert that morning, for the first time in the 
course of many weeks. He who had been a 
regular and frequent visitor at Edgehill, had for 
long estranged himself, and when he did come, 
had studiously ascribed his visit to another cause 
than that of wishing to see her, whilst his man- 
ner was evidently distant and constrained, 
Frank was one of her earliest friends. They 
had been schoolmates for several years, for 
places of education were not so plentiful in 
Maryland as to admit of each sex having a 
school appropriated to itself, and though the 
difference in their ages was considerable, Meta 
being a mere child, when her friend had already 
made considerable advances toward manhood, 
her sweet engaging manners, her mind ardently 
thirsting after knowledge, added to her great 
personal beauty, which though at first of an in- 
fantile character, seemed, as her years advanced, 
only to ripen in its every phase into more perfect 
loveliness, all combined, first to attract the 
youth’s notice, and then to rivet his fondest 
affections. 
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When a governess was procured for the pur- 
pose of finishing her education a sociability 
which existed between his father and Mr. St. 
Clair, had given Frank a footing in that gentle- 
man’s house, and being always received there 
with cordiality by the parent, and with undis- 
guised pleasure by the daughter, his visits had 
become more and more frequent, till an intimacy 
pure, heartfelt and confidential took place be- 
tween the young people. It is true he had never 
actually spoken to Meta of love, but he had by 
a thousand little proofs of affection given her to 
understand that his anxiety to advance in his 
profession, arose chiefly from his desire to bring 
himself more onalevel with her; acircumstance 
which bore less the character of presumption 
than might be imagined, as Mr. St. Clair, though 
he lived in a very handsome style, was well 
known to be far from a rich man. With the 
idea ever present to her mind that they were 
destined to tread through life hand in hand, 
Meta’s great object was to make herself worthy 
of being a companion to his more enlarged and 
cultivated mind. She read with avidity wltat- 
ever books he pointed out to her, and read, not 
merely for the purpose of saying she had perused 
its pages, as is too frequently the case with 
young females, but for the sake of enlarging her 
mind and increasing the number of her ideas, 
that she might be better able to converse with 
him on the subjects of which they treated, and 
thus add sweets to the honied fount of knowledge. 
The arrival of the Lassells, however, soon inter- 
rupted this delightful intercourse. The distance 
of ten miles which separated the residence of 
the late Mr. Lassells from that of Mr. St. Clair 
was of little importance to the brother and sis- 
ter, for both were extravagantly fond of horse- 
back exercise. The charms of Meta’s manners 
and the liveliness of her conversation delighted 
the sister, and the beauty of her person had at 
once so completely seized upon the heart of the 
brother, that by a sort of tacit agreement they 
almost daily directed. their morning rides: to 
Edgehill. No sooner was this perceived than the 
idea of so wealthy and aristocratic a connection 
for his daughter, took possession of Mr. St. 
Clair’s mind with the utmost greediness, and 
suspicious of ¢very thing that was likely to in- 
terfere with the wished for consummation, he 
became much less cordial to Lambert when pay- 
ing his usual visits, and in the course of time 
did not scruple to intimate that his daughter 
was likely to become mistress of the noble estate 
of Woodbrook Abby, the right of succession to 
which the young lawyer was engaged to vindi- 
cate. To doubt that such would be the result 
of the great intimacy that had so suddenly 
sprung up between Meta and her English friends, 
was to Frank’s mind impossible ; for he felt in 





his own heart how great was Meta’s power, and 
the more he became convinced of the truth of 
Mr. St. Clair’s insinuations, the more he felt 
the necessity of absenting himself from a being 
who he was conscious had already acquired a 
powerful influence over his future life. His 
visits, therefore, gradually became less frequent, 
and had for some time ceased altogether, when 
the importance of the communication he had to 
make to his client had brought him, though most 
reluctantly, to Edgehill. The pain which his 
long absence had given to Meta was not a little 
inereased by the seriousness and distance of his 
manner, and the little effort he made to enter 
into any thing like conversation with her. ‘It 
did not use to be so,’’ thought she, as she sat 
musing over the scene that had just passed be- 
tween them; ‘‘it was not his custom formerly 
to yield the place nearest to me to any one, much 
less to such a presuming intruder as Lassells. 
But the moment he advanced, Frank withdrew 
to make way for him, as if he had occupied a 
position to which he had no right. Perhaps he 
is offended at my allowing Lassells to visit me 
so constantly. But if so how different is his 
conduct from what it would have been a short 
time ago. He was then all openness, and having 
nothing to conceal himself he suspected no con- 
cealmentin me, but asked at once for an expla- 
nation of what he did not clearly understand, 
And why does he not now seek at once to know 
the real footing that Lassells is on in his visits 
here. Can it be that he has ceased to feel an 
interest in what concerns me?. Is it possible 
that Louisa has supplanted me. His business 
with the brother has of course caused him to see 
a great deal of the sister; and she is pretty as 
well as highly prepossessing in her manners, 
and above all she is rich, and ber wealth would 
supply the only deficiency that any one could 
discover in Frank Lambert. But no, it is im- 
possible to suspect him to be swayed by sucha 
consideration. Self-reliance is one of his char- 
acteristics, and he would prefer making a fortune 
by his own exertions to obtaining it by marrying 
a woman he does not love. But does he not loye 
her? Am I sure that she has not gained possession 
of the heart that I have so long fondly believed 
to be mine? Might not the embarrassment so 
evident in his manner, as he approaches us, and 
which I so fondly ascribed to jealousy at seeing 
Lassells with me, have been produced by the 
sight of Withington sitting in such. sociable 
chat with Louisa. . And if so, how am I to bear 
the sight of Louisa in future, 
‘For oh’! I could na’ bide the lass that be lo’es mair 
than me.’” 

As she hummed this scrap of an old Scotch 
song, Which she had always liked, from a con- 
sciousness that it expressed a natural feeling, 
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our heroine tried to persuade herself that she 
was not in very serious earnest, but the endeavor 
was a vain one, for her thoughts again reverted 
to the perplexing question of ‘‘ why was he so 
changed,” and so completely was she engrossed 
by it that the openiong of the room door failed 
to excite her attention, nor was she aware of 
any one having enteréd, till the sound of her own 
name uttered in well-known accents made her 





turn her head, when she beheld at her elbow the 
person who had so painfully engaged her 
thoughts. In an instant, a sudden reversion of 
feeling seized upon her capricious fancy, and 
drawing herself up with almost forbidding cold- 
ness, she sat waiting, with no very inviting 
aspect, for him to explain the cause of his visit. 
The result of the interview, however, we shall 
refer to another chapter. 
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MY OLD WIFE AND I. 





BY PUTNAM. 





Suz is sitting close beside me in the old arm- 
chair, mate to my own—the earnest true-hearted 
friend of a long lifetime—my own meek-eyed 
Ruth. Years ago, so very long ago, that me- 
mory sees those years as far-off pictures, indis- 
tinct and dreamy. Years ago, my Ruth whis- 
pered to me in the purple twilight of a mid- 
summer evening, ‘‘ Whither thou goest, I will 
go”—and trustfully has the promise been kept. 

Sometimes, when the winter-fire burns low, 
and coals glow blood-red in the broad, open 
chimney, I take her withered hand in mine, and 
we talk with hushed voices of those buried days, 
and of the buried dead, who danced with us in 
the hey-day of youth. Voices silent, hearts 
pulseless, and eyes close veiled—Ruth and I are 
gladly looking forward to the hour when we 
shall see the band of dear departed ones, beyond 
the golden gates of the city ‘* Beautiful.” 

‘‘We shall go soon, very soon, Jack,” says 
the tranquil voice; and I answer hopefully, 
‘Very soon.” Then she strikes the sweet old 
melody of ‘‘Sumner,” and the tones of our old 
trembling voices ring through the quiet room, 
like the echoes of a far-away song, sung by a 
group of forms known and loved in the past. 

In the warm summer nights we sit, each by 
the other, on the verandah that commands a 
view of the heaving sea, and the white-sailed 
ships that glide hither and thither wlth their 
great wings. 

‘* Life is like the billowy ocean,” I say to the 
mild face and the dim eyes, ** covered with count- 
less barks, some filled with every thing rich and 
glorious, laded with the wealth and beauty of 
other lands; others idle’ and bare with gaping 
seams and tattered sails. They float serenely 
on the blue depths, tossed, unharmed, by the 
fickle winds, while the nobly-laded ones, freight- 
ed with the hopes of loving friends, go down 
even in the soft sunlight and the lightest of 
breezes. Yonder go two fairy sails, side by 
side, like old companions, happy, if the winds 








do not drive them asunder. So we, rocked by 
the billows, wafted by prosperous breezes, ‘have 
kept closely together, till our barks have grown 
almost unseaworthy.” 

‘“«The pilot will come to us, Jack, ere many 
moons,” says the old wife, cheerfully, ‘‘ and 
I thank God that he has suffered us to wear- 
out so nearly in the service of what is good and 
true.” : 

‘I thank him, also, deep in my heart of hearts, 
that he gave me the unappropriated loveliness 
of Ruth Seymour, when the golden clouds of 
manhood’s dawn hung over me—that we to- 
gether began the stately revel of life, and have 
kept undying and immortal, amid mortality, the 
pure love of husband and wife.”’ 

Now, though age has sown a silvery harvest 
among the brown girl-locks, and made wrinkles 
where once smile played bo-peep to smile among 
dimples, she is still dear as in the first years of 
married life—still beautiful, still my Ninon 
D’Enclos. I love her for the memory of what 
she has been to me through the devious path- 
way of circling days—for the freely-given trust, 
the perfect confidence, the unasked obedience of 
love and faith. Dear old wife! 

We can now talk fearlessly of the poverty-days. 
Days, when we ate sparingly, and lived spar- 
ingly, that the noble children God gave us, 
might climb over the rugged heights more easily. 

‘*We shall yet reap bountifully, Jack,” said 
Ruth—and I believed her. ‘‘Have we not 
reaped a plentiful harvest? Robert blesses his 
gray-haired parents every day, for the education 
he won by their self-denial—our Robert, the 
orator and the statesman.” 

‘*Mother!’’—I always call her ‘‘ mother,” 
when I speak of her children—‘‘our boy has 
made another speech—shall I read it for you?” 

Then the proud smile creeps over the wrinkled 
cheek, and lights up the fading eye, and as I 
read slowly and carefully, the burning words of 
the young politician. Ruth comes closely to 
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my side and steals her shrunken fingers between 
my own, her foot tapping the floor nervously, as 
I speak of applauding crowds and eagerly ex- 
cited multitudes. Sometimes a tear slides down 
the thin cheek, a tear of gratitude, I know, and 
she knows, gratitude that all our efforts were 
not in vain. 

There is Paul, too, the artist and poet—be- 
loved by the: noble and great. He came, last 
summer, with the odor of laurels about him, 
here to the old homestead, with its gables and 
queer roofs ; its gnarled oaks and wide-spread- 
ing orchards, came to blend, in unfading colors, 
upon the canvas, the bent forms and whitened 
hair of Ruth and I. God bless the boy. How 
the old wife gazed on the pictured couple, with 
their weight of years, their wrinkles and their 
fading eyes. Perhaps she saw backward over 
the purple hills, the twain who danced merrily 
in many a reel, when youth fired their hearts 
with happy dreams, and all the band of girls 
and boys, that has for years been broken; saw 
them gathered again in festal mirth, a rosy 
train, with smiling lips and laughing voices. 
Perhaps, too, she looked forward over the white 
sea, to that crowd of forms waiting among the 
brightness and glory for us, their comrades of 
old. 

‘* We shall renew a youth which will be eter- 
nal,” I said softly, as she turned away from the 
canvas. ‘*By-and-by we shall quaff from that 
fountain for which Ponce de Leon sought, and 
sought in vain. Thankful ought we to be rather, 
that our growing old has made our. children 
what they are.” A soft smile floated over the 
pale worn face, and I saw for a moment how she 
would look hereafter. 

For our son in the city, the ever hurrying 
city of New York, I think Ruth has a warmer 
place in her heart, than for the rest; not even 
our daughter—dark-haired Sara—whose home 
is with us, and whose children shout and sing 
about our door every hour in the day, has the 
deep sympathy that Graham shares in that mo- 
ther’s heart. It is strange to me, but I know 
she knows best the wants of her children, and I 
try not to wonder. 

When he comes home to the roof-tree, full of 
cares and business, talking earnestly with Ed- 
ward, Sara’s husband, upon the rise of stocks, 
the fall of cotton, the news from Europe, and a 
hundred other things all at once—when he reads 
with frowning brow, the list of failures among 
the merchants, pitying this, condemning that— 
when he tears open business letters and runs 
them through in a twinkling, always hurried, 
always hurrying, I can see the mother’s eyes 
watching every careless movement, with a sad, 
sweet sympathy in them—why is it? 
Sometimes, when Robert brings his beautiful 





young wife home, and Paul dallies with the 
curls of his adored bride, her head in his lap; 
when Sara sits down on the footstool by her 
husband and laughingly tumbles the hair of her 
first-born—sometimes, I say, when Graham 
helps to make up the family party, and chatters 
of the markets, of politics, of the fine arts and 
of the farm, I have seen silent tears fall from 
the quiet eyes of Ruth, as if all this hurry and 
worry of her boy was a mask. Perhaps it is. 
Ruth told me once of a fair young being whose 
soul was twined with the soul of Graham. How 
the changing years carried her away to sleep 
in & green grave, and left the boy alone. May 
be, memory is goading him to this incessant 
action, this constant labor. Who knows? We 
all have a name written somewhere among the 
records of the heart, dearer than all other names 
beside—a name that brings with it either pure 
enjoyment or bitter, bitter yearnings. 

It must be so with Graham, for I have seen 
him stand, silent as the frozen snow, for hours, 
leaning over the bannisters and gazing on a 
simple picture hung in the hall, with the name 
of ‘‘ Rosamond” written underneath it. ‘* Rose 
of the world,” and yet the world knew only as 
much of her beauty as had ripened under fifteen 
summer’s suns. She was my cousin, and a 
fairer face never bloomed out on the bleak win- 
ter airs of New England, but I was not suffered 
to marvel at her exceeding loveliness long, for 
God took her, and the simple picture and an old 
man’s memory are all that remain of her now. 
Perhaps, I only say perhaps, the rare vision that 
steals through Graham’s silent hours, and even 
glides between him and the rustling ledger, bore 
the fragrant name of Rosamond; if she did, or 
if my young cousin’s face bears a faint likeness 
to his ‘lost one,” I wonder not that the boy 
loves to linger on the stairs and watch the east- 
ern red sunlight steal in and glow suddenly all 
over the bright, beaming countenance. How 
sad and how strange that so many of our best 
beloved memories are scented with the perfume 
of cypress and of shrouds. 

Ruth says ‘‘The reason of this is because such 
memories would lose their sweetness, had we 
the power to make them oft-recurring. Those 
we love go home to their Father, when we re- 
member only what is beautiful of them—years 
of long life might rob them of what, makes us 
cherish their memory so fondly ; now their beauty 
will remain unfading through the long lapses of 
an unlapsing eternity and no stain on their 
purity can make us love them less.’’ She has 
whispered the same words to Graham in the twi- 
light’s purple hush, and he has gone back to 
his city home more cheerfully ; ah! I'll dare to 
say he has gazed down memory’s long gallery 
with less regret as his eye drinks in the beauty 
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of his beautiful “Rose.” He thinks of the 
changeless years beyond the narrow sea, and of 
the changeless form watching beside its banks 
for him. He has often closed his day-book and 
ledger, I doubt not, with the unuttered wish 
that he might step across that narrow sea as 
easily as he can cross the busy streets. 

Ruth and [ have a whole troop of lovely and 
much loved grandchildren, who she persists in 
spoiling, and whom I persist in bringing up as 
they should be brought up. Truly enough, the 
young rogues are always hunting my large pockets 
for sweetmeats and stray bits with which to buy 
toys, and my wife sometimes tells me I am spoil- 
ing the whole troop, instead of herself. 

But children are children, and I have two green 
a memory not to know that plums and candies 
are so sweet to small lips. Dear children, they 
are all lumps of pure gold, and cunning must the 
artisan’s hand be that can mould the pure gold 
aright. Paul’s young wife, with her azure eyes 
and amber curls, looks far too young and frail 
to guide the stout youngster whose saucy black 





eyes are for all the world the exact counterpart 
of his old grandpa’s. 

Who, then, like Ruth and I, can feed small 
lips and dandle baby limbs? Who, though her 
hands have grown unsteady and weak, ean fold 
the tiny form in a drowsy robe like my dear old 
wife? Ah, me! how we are shutting out slowly 
and more slowly this feeble lamp of life! By- 
and-by the flickering light will fall, and of us— 
bits of poor worn clay—will be borne by our 
children with tears and lamentations to the 
vault yonder on the hill overlooking the sea. 
Overlooking the sea? Aye, even as we now in 
life are overlooking that white sea with the pur- 
ple shores and the far twilight skirting it for- 
ever. Dear old wife, how patiently we will wait 
the coming of a messenger from yonder shores. 
No need, then, to pull down the rumpled ker- 
chief, to straighten the white locks or grasp 
more firmly the stout cane; for angels will 
minister to us, and give to these feeble limbs a 
newness of life and immortality of youth. Will 
our children follow too ? 
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BELLADONNA. 


BY W. WIRT SIKES. 


—— 


‘*WeLt, cousin Wirt, if you will solemnly 
promise not to print it, I will tell you all about 
it—what a little fool I made of myself, and all.” 

‘‘No, Allie, I will promise you nothing of the 
kind. It is the inalienable privilege of the pro- 
fession to put its experiences in type, no matter 
from what source they are derived ; and while I 
am willing to promise that I will not tell the 
world your name, I should prove false to the 
rights of Scribbledom should I withhold any 
important information which it lay in my power 
to communicate. So, if you wont tell nie on 
any terms save my unconditional silence, why I 
suppose I shall have to remain forever ignorant 
of your valuable experience ; but I promise you, 
Miss, I will be even with you one of these days, 
for your lack of generosity. What if I should 
tell Charley French, for instance, of your flirta- 
tions with Arthur Canning, at uncle George’s, 
the other night? Would that make all square 
between us ?” ' ' 

«* Now, if you don’t stop—” 

‘Or, if that is not enough, perhaps it would 
make it right should I tell Fred Preston what 
has become of his breast-pin, that he is turning 
the world upside down in his search for—eh ? 

CLs pees 

‘* Especially, should I set Charley on the 
scent! Wouldn’t it be grateful to your feel- 
ings, coz?” 





«< You may as well stop that, first as last, sir; 
for I declare you shall not hear a word of my 
story, if you undertake to force it from me. 
Threatening, forsooth, to tell Charley of my 
flirtations with Mr. Canning! Why, what do 
you suppose I’d care, you sauce-box? I tell 
you what it is, you’d accomplish your point 
much sooner by offering to take me asleigh-ride 
to-night, or by bringing me that copy of ‘ Aurora 
Leigh’ you have been promising me from your 
library, these six weeks past.” 

‘‘Why! havn’t I invited you to take a sleigh- 
ride with me to-night, Allie? Really, I thought 
I’d spoken of it. That’s just what I came down 
for—to ask you. You'll go, wont you. coz? 
there’s a good girl! As for ‘Aurora Leigh,’ 
why—allow me—” and I drew from a cavernous 
receptacle in the tail of my coat, the coveted 
volume, and handed it to the lively young lady 


-with whom I had been holding this conversation. 


Par parenthese, let me say—Cousin Allie was 
a rosy-lipped, chestnut-haired lass, of some six- 
teen or eighteen summers, (I don’t exactly re- 
collect which, really—at any rate, I know that’s 
about it,) who was blessed with a pair of the 
most enchanting blue eyes ever read of in tale 
of olden romance, or embalmed in undying 
verse. Not that those same eyes had never been 
the theme of sonnet or song; I have painful 
recollections of certain youthful indiscretions of 
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my own in that line, which live in musty scrap- 
books, and which, I pray Heaven, oblivion eter- 
nal may henceforth cover! 

But to resume the (ée-d-(éie between my blue- 
eyed cousin and myself. 

‘* There, if that’s not just like you, now,” the 
young lady said, lifting a white hand and point- 
ing at me a little arched finger, which, from 
very fatness and softness, would stay curled. 
And, by the way, there was magic in that little 
finger—a part proper, however, of Allie’s tout 
ensemble—invariably awakening a desire in the 
beholder of it to take into his own broader palm, 
and endeavor to smooth straight, the white 
piece of plumpness. ‘‘ You always surprise a 
body so,” she continued, ‘when you do any 
thing! I wonder if it would be possible for you 
to make a present, or extend an invitation, in 
the ordinary way ?” 

‘* Not if you were the party of the second part, 
Iam afraid! Those azure eyes of yours manu- 
facture a goodly share of that eccentricity you 
continually charge upon me—did you know it? 
Pray, can you tell me how it happens that. Net- 
tie nevef sees any of those outrageous peculiari- 
ties in me which are so prolific in your eye?” 

‘*Qh! you are forever preaching up Nettie to 
me! as if a man’s wife could see any thing pe- 
culiar in her other half! How ridiculous! I 
do believe, if you were to make a practice of 
wearing your shawl over your head, she would 
never notice it. The idea, now, of her seeing 
nothing unusual or peculiar in that dreadful 
habit you have of trotting the baby to sleep to 
the tune of ‘A frog he would a wooing go!’ 
Awful!” 

‘*Well, there, Allie, let’s quit this! Give me 
your story about the belladonna, quick,’ and I 
looked at my watch anxiously. ‘‘Come, I am 
all ears—begin !” 

‘*T beg leave to opine, most wise cousin, that 
you are part tongue, or you would not have kept 


yourself waiting here this length of time, to hear’ 


yourself talk.” 

‘‘ Hear my-self talk! Ha, ha!—pretty good! 
I—but come, let’s have your experience, with- 
out more words.” 

‘¢ Well, to make a long story short—” 

‘There, none of that! Not a bit! I want 
no dodging sentences round corners; please 
take your time, now, and give us a sober, honest 
narrative—naught extenuating, nor setting down 
aught in phonography.” 

Then Cousin Allie toldherstory. I withdraw 
my personality from the remainder of my sketch, 
and will let her ramble on in her own way, as- 
suring the reader that there is pith in her nar- 
rative—when it is found. 

ALLIE RAMBLES ON IN HER OWN WAY. 

I saw, the other day, in your paper, an ac- 











count of the practice of certain European belles, 
of rendering their eyes brilliant by anointing 
them with extrait de belladonna. Now, I have a 
species of intense contempt for my tame blue 
eyes—I don’t think they are lively enough to suit 
my character. They will ‘‘languish,’’ in every 
possible place, on every possible occasion, when, 
truth knows, I have no such an intention. So 
1 was determined to try this delightful ‘‘ eye- 
opener.” (I got that word from a young gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance—I suppose it means 
one of those dreadful mixtures they sell at 
hotel-bars, don’t it?) But you may well believe 
I was not quite so wild as to try the thing with- 
out understanding it at all; for, in fact, I wgs a 
little afraid of it—it was so unnatural. So I 
asked Uncle William, (who is a physician, you 
know,) and he said that if I wanted to try it, he 
would make an application for me, assuring me 
that it would not make a ‘blind man”’ of me, 
at the worst. I sat down ina big chair, and the 
office-boy stood behind me to hold my head. It 
made me feel gueerish, I tell you; it was so like 
getting one’s tooth pulled, to sit in a big hair 
with a man behind one’s back, holding one’s 
head. But I sat as still as a kitten, and watched 
uncle’s movements. 

Reaching up to a shelf, he took down a little 
white jar labelled ‘‘ Belladonna.” From this he 
took a dirty black phial, with a short stick 
thrust in at the mouth, imbedded in a mess of 
stuff which I verily believe was the blackest sub- 
stance I ever beheld. A Timbuctoo negro might 
have made a black mark on his face with it! I 
thought I detected a sober twinkle in unele’s 
little gray eyes, as he held the stick under my 
nostrils. Faugh! how it smelt! 

‘‘ Beautiful—aint it?’ said uncle with the ut- 
most gravity, 

‘¢ Equal to Dutch cheese!’ said I in reply. 

‘‘See here!’’ said he holding the phial toward 
me and pointing at the label. I looked; I read; 
I was frightened; the label said, ‘‘ DEapiy 
NIGHTSHADE.” 

‘‘Why, uncle,” said I, ‘‘how could you deceive 
me so?” 

‘¢ Deceive you, child!” said he, ‘*I have not 
deceived you,” 

‘¢ Why, I thought you were showing me bella- 
donna, all the while,” said I. ; 

“It is belladonna—it and the deadly night- 
shade are identical !” 

I was astonished at this, to be sure; but I 
was not going to back out, by any means, after 
I was all ready for the operation. 

So, uncle took another phial, containing, as 
he explained to me, a dilution of the same drug, 
and I bent my head for him to approach my eyes. 
With a small, soft brush, immersed in the liquid, 
he anointed the ball of eacheye. It was a little 
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painful; but Peter held my head tight, and I 
was too proud to scream. 

It was done. I ran to the looking-glass to 
note the effect. There was no change. I turned 
an inquiring glance upon Uncle William, which 
he answered by saying: 

‘*You will not observe any change immedi- 
ately. Ina half or three-quarters of an hour 
you will. Your eyes will sparkle like diamonds 
at the party to-night. Ida Somers, with her 
piercing black orbs, will find in you a rival, or I 
am no prophet.” 

I left the office and hurried home. After lay- 
ing off my things and adjusting my dress, I again 
approached a mirror. I was frightened! My 
eyes shone like a panther’s! The blue field was 
almost completely covered with a large and still 
dilating pupil. But my fright was brief, and 
gave way to delight at the effect the new toilet- 
accompaniment had produced. I reveled in an- 
ticipation of the entrancing brilliancy which 
would beam from my eyes, at the party in the 
evening at Julia Dudley’s. 

But long hours intervened between the present 
and the contemplated soiree. How should I pass 
the weary time? It seemed as if I could not 
brook the ordinary recreations and occupations 
of home that afternoon—I had not been so im- 
patient before for, O! I don’t know how long. 
What should I do to kill time, and (must I con- 
fess it?) show my bright eyes? 

At length I resolved to go shopping. To have 
a handsome tape-stick gaze into their raven 
depths was at least better than nothing. 

As I opened the door leading to the street, 
after making my excuses to mamma, it seemed 
as if I had thrown wide the gates of celestial 
glory; not that I saw golden floors, or diamond 
thrones, or snowy-robed angels; but the light, 
the light!—it was {excruciatingly dazzling. I 
closed the door after me and stepped into the 
street, my eyes aching the while like red-hot 
balls in their sockets. The sun was pouring 
down its rays upon the white snow in streams 
of unheard-of brilliancy. My eyelids closed 
themselves involuntarily to the remotest degree 
of which they were capable without shutting 
close. I would have given my best robe for a 
parasol, or an “ugly,” as I walked on. The 
light grew more and more unbearable; (my little 
bonnet afforded, of course, no protection what- 
ever to my eyes;) it grew still more intense; 
I clasped a hand upon my brow; I muttered a 
prayer for relief; and finally, unable to proceed 
farther, I closed my eyes and stopped short in 

‘the street. O! what sweet, delicious relief I 
felt, as the soft lids enveloped the burning balls! 
It was like thrusting a burnt finger into cooling 
water—only more so; it was the sweetest rest I 
ever enjoyed. 





As best I could, I retraced my steps home- 
ward; I entered, rushed to my room, threw 
myself into a rocking-chair and opened my 
throbbing eyes once more to their proper width. 
The light in the room was mellow; I felt no 
pain now. Yet I carefully avoided the win- 
dows. 

I haven’t patience now to recount to you my 
reflections. You can imagine them. But you 
will not need to be told that I was content to 
await the fall of night before venturing out 
again. 

At length, the hour came. I was deposited 
at the door of the Dudley mansion. I entered, 
and flew to the ladies’ reception room. A glance 
in the glass told me my eyes were in fine array. 
The blue iris was now almost completely obscured 
by a pupil of sparkling black, only a faint line 
of the old azure bordering it. I was delighted, 
and in excellent spirits. 

In company with another I descended, and 
was ushered into the brilliant drawing-room. 
Mercy! I almost screamed, as the broad, bright 
glare of the gas-lighted apartment flashed upon 
my shrinking eyes! It was too much; I could 
not support the pain. I beat a hasty and in- 
glorious retreat, returned to the reception-room, 
donned my things, and was carried home in Frank 
Somers’ sleigh. Ida Somers was left to reign 
undisputed queen with the natural bright black 
eyes Heaven gave her. I retired to rest with a 
powerful headache, and actually wept myself 
asleep lamenting my own folly and its distressing 
result. . 

The next day my eyes were still too sensitive 
to permit me to leave the house; and it was not 
until the next that I was allowed to call at Uncle 
William’s office. 

He laughed like an old ogre as I related my 
sad fortunes; and apologized by saying he was 
not aware my eyes were quite so weak! 

Well, I had nothing left for it but to forgive 
him, to lay to heart the lesson I had learned, 
and to ask him something more of the nature of 
the poison he had administered me. 

‘¢We use it,” said he, ‘* for the purpose of ap- 
plying to the ball of a patient’s eye, in order to 
expand the pupil, and thus enable us to perceive 
the condition of the organ to better advantage. 
It is very powerful in its effects. A little of it 
rubbed upon your forehead, your chin—your 
shoulder even—will dilate the pupil, and give 
you, besides, a stunning headache. Let bella- 


donna alone, Allie,” he concluded, ‘for, my 
word for it, those foolish ladies who use it are 
running a terrible and almost inevitable risk of 
inducing amaurosis, a disease of the eye nearly 
certain to result in incurable blindness.” 

‘What time shall I expect you to call for me 
with your sleigh, cousin ?” 
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Gditor's Gasp Galk. 


One of the most curious points in life in a great 
American city, and one, too, deserving a degree of 
study and description, which few writers have thought 
it worth while to give it, is that irruption of strangers, 
that sudden and startling inundation of humanity, 
which is all explained to those who are in business, 
by the compound word of “Spring Trapk.” 

Fancy yourself reader living at a great American 
hotel, at the end of winter. You have arrived at 
that happy condition in which you know who and 


what most of the people are whom you meét; you | 


detect bridal couples at a glance, you can tell the 
inhabitant of a neighboring city from the native— 
you know whether he is a triend of the house or of 
the regular dwellers in the house, by the place where 
he sits at table—and you fall day by day into 
computing the force which the garrison musters, by 
the greater or less amount of space at table. ‘“ Not 
many in the house to-day,” you remark, and wonder 
whether there is not some little risk in undertaking 
to provide the moveable fractions of the great Ameri- 
can public with lodgings, roast turkey, coffee, waiters 
and a reading-room. 

But the man at the helm is not alarmed, for he 
knows the signs of the times, he is cunning in the 
learning of crowded seasons, and can tell you a year 
ahead the week in which the great flood of travel 
will begin torun. And suddenly you begin to find, 
without knowing how, that a great change is indeed 
going on. There is a stronger and wilder element 
mixing with the human tide which has so far circled 
through the halls, and which in a great measure 
bore the urbane mark of the cities. Great giants— 
men of six feet six, with the very intensity of “don’t 
care a cent-i-tiveness,” and of eccentric calmness, 
are piloted in to their places at dinner by little 
waiters, who have suddenly grown small by compa- 
rison; smaller strangers who find their way around 
more easily, (it is remarkable that little fellows have 
the bump of locality better developed than the large 
ones,) are also “about” in abundance—but great 
and small are all stamped with a curious reckless 
style, and distinguished by A No. 1, roast-beef ap- 
petites. Even at the ladies ordinary, there is an 
unwonted proportion of “ black ”—of gentlemen, 
while little by little, as the days flow on, you find 
that your hotel is changed, and changing as if by 
miracle. The spring trade has begun—the rush from 
the West and South—or an enormous branch of the 
stream, is running directly under your eyes. 

The stranger who at such a season, travels in 
America for the purpose of writing a book, would 
find himself “in town,” and no mistake, as they say 
of a man who is just in the right place for a certain 
purpose, if he would visit Philadelphia or New York 
during the spring trade. Then he could study the 
American as he really is, with all aceuracy of truth. 
Not the semi-Buropean habituée of the watering 
places, not the half foreign multitude of our cities, 


but the real native character, half commercial, half 
rural—a man familiar with immense “stretches” of 
country, one at home in varied and frequently colos- 
sal speculations—one who deals in every thing, from 
a box of steel pens toacity. Listen to him talking 
with his mates, and you will be amazed and amused. 
He is sui generis, and if you are a foreigner, do not 
compare him to any class in the old world, for he is 
unlike them all. 

If the rush of the spring trade becomes unprece- 
dented, and, as sometimes happens, all the hotels— 
say in either great city—are full to overflowing, then 
you will see the peculiarities of the southern or west- 
ern dealer, more strongly developed. He will not 
object to sleep six in a room—on the contrary, he 
will enter cheerfully into the arrangement, provided 
the other five are sound on the card-playing ques- 
tion, and if a couple of bottles of “ corn juice” can 
be “scared up”—for he is extremely convivial— 
albeit to foreign apprehension, a little grim and 
ecceutric in his good fellowship, He betrays Indian 
habits and a singular indifference to luxury, in the 
utter nonchalance with which he will sometimes roll 
himself up in his over-coat and go to sleep on a sofa, 
rather than take the trouble to climb up to his room. 
And he finally distinguishes himself from everybody 
' else, by an utter indifference as to the condition of 

his hat, which is strangely and marvelously con- 
trasted by the fact that he is always buying new 
| hats! The southern or western-merchant may be 
known by his wearing either a greatly smashed hat 
or a perfectly glossy one. There is no medium, he 
is always ‘‘ death on hats, and no mistake.” 

We have heard many discussions as to the want 
of refinement, said to exist in America, but think 
that we can settle ninety-nine one-hundreths of all 
the essential points, by the following facts, which 
any one may determine for himself, by studying the 
human elements of the great American spring trade. 
In no country in Europe where a general gathering 
of mereantile men might be held, would you find the 
same order and propriety of conduct at table, or the 
same real innate politeness toward women; we 
have had a tolerable experience of observation in 
these matters, and know that itis eo. With twe such 
facts we can afford to let a Dickens laugh at little 
foibles. With such facts, we have a firm guarantee 
that all America is gradually ripening into a better 
race of real gentlemen, than any foreign training: 
could ever give us. 

A great institution that American spring trade, and 
one worth well studying. It ¢s pretty well studied 
too by the young gentlemen who bore and drum it, 
for a per centage on sales. ' They are also a peculiar 
set, and it is interesting to watch and learn the art- 
ful dodges by which they catch customers, or circum- 
vent each other. As we write, reader, remember 
that “Graham” goes early to press—we are “in the 
thick ” of this annual emigration. In “a few days, 
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a few days ”—it will have subsided, the goods will 
have been purchased, and forwarded by. thousand- 
armed express lines, to innumerable growing cities, 
far, far away; and there will be a lull at the hotel 
previous to the renewed rush of “summer travel,” 
which consists of gayer birds of passage, for “ sitch is 
life’’—pleasure after business :— 
“Thus each one wanders on his way, 
Ye good and eke ye bad; 
All singing thys same rondelay 
Tl have—I have—I had.” 

.»seee Did the reader ever overhear an Irish servant 
maid, or, for that matter, it might as well be an 
English or Scotch one, while at work, droning out 
some popular ballad “or long forgotten tune!” Or 
did he ever hear a “galiant” sailor, or the north- 
east wind doing the same thing ?—for, in fact, 
they both sing very much alike. How the notes 
drawl out ad infinitum, with what a dreary gusto 
they stretch out into an endless wail, suggesting in 
the very time and metre some sad ship, destined 
forever and ever to be 

“ Sai—ling do—wn on the sho—o—re, 
B-y the co—a—st of Bar—ba—a—ree!” 

Even when the “ slow boat” of the tune is urged 
into livelier measure, and when the words express 
lively emotions, there is still a droning wail percep- 
tible, something ineffably depressing, even when a 
packet sailor declares that 

“ We've a dandy cap’n— 
A dandy crew ; 

A dandy ship—and a 
Dandy steward too.” 

...-.One of the best imitations of the dreary school 
of maritime ballads, which generally ride these tunes, 
is the following from the N. Y. Spirit of the Times, 
and which is termed “ A Fo’ Castle Drawl, after the 
manner of the Sailure Boy, as sung by Mrs. John 
Wood,” written by Colfax. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE SAILURE. 

At sunrise a love-ly princess was a walking, 

Near the beach where her father’s old castle did stand ; 
When with great a-gi-ta-tion, far away on the ocean, 

She beheld a young sailure, struggling hard for the land. 
From a plank of the ship, tossed about by the bil-lows, 

He cried out, “Oh! save me, for my heart’s getting cold; 
Oh! why did I leave you, dear mother and sister, 

To die away from home, and only nine-teen years old.” 
These words made a sad and an aw-ful im-pres-ion, 

And the heart of the princess beat high with alarm ; - 
Trembling with e-motion she plunged in the ocean, 

First saved him, then fainting, fell into his arms, 
When at length she revived, hand-in-hand with the sailure, 

To the castle at once both of them did repair; 
Where she nursed him and dressed him in garments so costly, 

Then spread out a banquet of viands so rare. 


Now her parient was absent. 80 early next morn-ing, 

_ They roamed thro’ the castle strange sights to behold; 

He was ta-ken a-back, and was struck with a-maze-ment, 
When she showed him ten cart-loads of di-monds and gold. 

Saying, “This is my dowry, on you I'll be-stow it,” 
I will follow you, love, where the loud tempest’s blow ;” 

Then replied the young sailure, “ Why, shiv-er my tim-bers, 
I'm agreed—to the parson straightway let us go.” 

Now when her old parient was told of their u-nion, 
Distressed and heart-broken, it grieved him full sore: 

So he called his re-tain-ers, who quick-ly did seize them, 
And by force and per-sua-sion drove them both from the 

door. 





So they fled in the woods, just behind the old castle, 
And with sobs and with tears plead for mercy in vain ; 
Discarded and home-less, the world had no plea-sures, 
With a pair of horse pis-tols each blowed out their brains. 


You will find in the church-yard her parient’s old ser-vant, 

Who pints to the spot where they lay stark and cold; 
Saying, “There sleep the love-yures, with the green turf 

above them, 

She was sweet se-ven-teen—he was nine-teen years old.” 

Better than Villikins, considerably. Looking over 
the same paper we find that Carl with a Ben’son 
after him, is writing letters with “a game twang,” 
to the N. Y. Spirit of the Times. They date from 
Avenue Gabriel, Champs Elysées, Paris. Good 
quarters to judge by names. 

Speaking of M’me Miolan Carvalho’s singing in 
“La Reine Topaz,” he writes “she reminds you of 
a middling imitation of Jenny Lind; she is one of 
those women who seem to stand behind their voice 
and play on it as on an instrument.” 

He translates the following from M’me Girardin, 
via “ Figaro,” adapting it to a New Yorker :— 

“Tt is astonishing how foreigners are imposed 
upon by some of our wags. The other day I went 
to see a little Frenchman just arrived, who had been 
taking English lessons, as he informed me, on the 
voyage, from a fellow-passenger. He complained 
much of the difficulties of our grammar, especially 
the irregular verbs. ‘For instance,’ says he, ‘ Ze 
verb togo. Did one ever see one such verb?’ And 
with the utmost gravity he read from a sheet of 
paper: 

cee I go,’ 

**¢ Thou departest,’ 

*** He clears out,’ 

“*We cut stick,’ 

*«¢ Ye or you make tracks,’ 

“¢They absquatulate.’ 

“*Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! what disregular verbs 
you have in your language.’ ” 

* Pelissier, as Duke of Malakoff, has started a per- 
fect caricature of a coat of arms, and liveries of an 
absurdity to match. His motto bodily ‘realized,’ by 
the way, from the Choiseu! family, is Virtutis For- 
tuna Comes; which a lady who does’nt understand 
Latin, recently made the following good shot at 
translating: Fortune Comes to Virtue.” 


.«eeee Lhis is the May number beyond question—but, 
as we write, the weather prevailing, makes the fol- 
lowing far from inappropriate. There isa beautiful 
thought “set” in it. 

WINTER MOONLIGHT. 


BY GERAL SIDNEY. 





Ronnd, steady and white the moon arose, 
Icily in the steel blue sky, 

But a magic it wrought on the cold repose 
Of earth, as she circled by. 


For the bare, dark boughs of the forest beamed 
In stoles of the purest white; 

And the mountain glaciers kindled and gleamed 
High up with a dazzling light. 


And the voiceless streams, t arred in with frost, 
And the turreted towers of ice, 

Were cased in silver, and checked and crost 
With many a rare device, 
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A halo lay on earth’s barren breast, 
And smoothed its frowns to grace, 
With moving shadows and shadows at rest 
Bound up in a white embrace. 
And I thought how often a human smile, 
With its light from the Source of Light, 
Makes beautiful rays, which were drear the while, 
Though the heart be in sad, cold night. 

......One of the most “sublime, tremendous, and 
first-rate’ ideas of the nineteenth century was 
that started up by W. C. &., one of our magazine 
correspondents, who imagined a tenth sphere to 
Dante’s Inferno, in which were put those who on 
earth had violated the sternest law of nature, by 
writing flat, trashy, sickly, worthless, “ poetry.” 
“Of twaddle and of Bosh, this was the swamp.” 
The ghost of a maiden with disheveled hair and 
yellow eyes, on being asked what had consigned her 
to that dismal place, replied “ Poetry,” “ Poetry !” 
and the sound was echoed by the doleful croakings 
of thousands of frogs. By request she recited some 
of her poetry, which as given was really quite as 
good as the average rejected “ Lines to Spring,” “To 
the Moon,” “ Stanzas to »”’ and other familiar 
subjects with which all editors are mournfully fami- 
liar. Think of this, ye thousands of small singers— 
authors of little cracked pipings in two notes, “which 
have been thought very highly of by a literary gen- 
tlemen of my acquaintance.” Remember that after 
you have wasted ink and time, and what is far more 
precious, editorial time, that the dismal swamp of 
Bosh and Twaddle awaits you—and serve you right! 

We have mentioned this as an appropriate “ quo- 
tatory” introduction to the following squib from the 
Franklin Ledger, an excellent paper, published at 
Greencastle, Pa. 

“Mr. Epiror:—I have been so often delighted 
and instructed, my sympathies have been so strongly 
enlisted, and my heart so frequently melted by the 
numerous drippings from the pen of pathetic genius, 
that I have been irresistibly impelled to attempt 
something of the kind myself; so, knowing that 
Byron courted the muses with gin and water, I took 
several large draughts of buttermilk, which, acting 
like a charm, ina few moments the following simple 
and touching lines were before me. 

“‘T hope they will receive that consideration from 
a soft hea—hearted public which the fsubject so 
eminently merits. 

‘“‘ All must at least agree that they are a fair speci- 
men of the newspaper poetry of the day. 


“Toa very beautiful and promising little black and white 
spotted kitten, which was snatched away shortly after it 
got tts eyes open. 

‘* Ah! sweetest, dearest little kitten, 
With thy playful, winning ways; 
Art thou dead as any miiten ? 
Has grim death cut short thy plays? 
“Insatiate Archer! Must he ever 
Thus be fed on budding youth? 
Can naught stay him? Ah! 0!—never. 
He grasps all, and that’s the truth. 
“ Oft’ when thou with playful caper, 
Cheered the heart so des’late now, 
Sporting with bits of thread or paper, 
Fear foretold what I feel now. 
“Ah! too well I felt that never, 
Thou would’st live to be a cat, 
Thy precocity did’st ever 
Say, thou’dst never catch a rat. 








“ But though death did’st genius smother, 
In thus stopping thy career; 
Time no doubt will send another 
PRODIGY te us as dear. 
Limpid Philomelia Meanderus.” 


Swect—s-o sweet!! 


otatet How many an “awful mystery” and “very 
strange” story might be explained into mere fun, if 
people were only half as fond of sense as they are 
of being humbugged. But they are not. We have 
seen a gentleman made almost angry by having a 
juggling trick explained to him, which he had firmly 
maintained with a most owlish obstinacy, had “‘some- 
thing very odd, sir, in it, to say the least.” The fol- 
lowing good story, from the Milford, Mass., Journal, 
is one of that kind which dolefully “sells” the lovers 
of mystery, and delights those who walk in the 
clear sunlight of common sense. Apropos of the 
Milford Journal, we may remark that it is a paper 
which we read regularly through—something to say 
for one who sees exchange lists of at least etxteen 
hundred publications. But we know its town of old, 
and a pleasant town it is. 


THE MYSTERIOUS PATH. 


‘‘ Some ten years ago, a portion of the inhabitants 
of a village not a thousand miles distant from Bev- 
erly Farms, in Essex county, were thrown into no 
little excitement by the discovery of a mysterious 
path on the top of a hill known familiarly as “The 
Mountain.” 

“The path was about four rods in length, slightly 
curving, hard and well-beaten, very much like a 
sheep-path, commencing at an old stone cross-wall, 
and terminating at a large, flat, singular-looking 
stone. 

‘*No traces of footsteps, either human or animal, 
could be found beyond the wall on the one side, or 
beyond the stone on the other—nothing but this short, 
well-beaten and mysterious path. Many were the 
conjectures about it. I doubt not, that had it been 
discovered in the days of Cotton Mather there would 
have been found marks of cloven feet and broom- 
sticks, As it was, some affirmed that earthly feet 
never trod it. And one declared that to his own 
positive knowledge the dew of heaven never fell 
upon it. 

‘At last, to solve the mystery, one more saga- 
cious than the rest, proposed that a bag of sand 
should be procured, and scattered along the path, to 
see what impress would be made by the mysterious 
sprite who thus kept sentry on the mountain in the 
“night watches.” The hint was agreed to, and just 
at night a company of men and boys climbed the 
mountain side, sweating under the burden of the bag 
of sand. Slowly and cautiously they approached the 
wall, and looking over saw, O horrors! not the 
‘‘wicked one,” nor his “imps,” but their own loved 
pastor, walking slowly back and forth, with his 
hands behind him, studying out his sermon for the 
coming Sabbath. He had been abroad a few weeks, 
and had just returned to his meditations, perfectly 
unconscious that so many curious eyes had been 
gazing upon his consecrated retreat. 

“Tt is needless to add, that bag of sand was 
dropped “instanter,” and the credulous company 
started quickstep for home, with something very 
much like a flea in their ears. A. A. L. 


The idea of seriously taking the good old pastor 
for Satan was “rather a high note.” By the way 
we could wish, however, that all persons who can 
write at all would communicate local legends of 
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any kind whatever to their county papers. Many a 
very curious and entertaining story is lost to the 
world for the want of a little kindness of this na- 
ture. Too many are discouraged by the belief that 
the stories are too trivial, or too generally known in 
the neighborhood where they live, when in fact they 
would be extremely welcome to strangers. 


wake We have heard of some dark scenes, but 
rarely encountered any thing so utterly deficient in 
sun-shine and white-wash as the following. It 
reads like a yard of crape: 


A GLOOMY BRIDAL. 


“Gloom was upon her countenance and upon his. 
The man whose holy office it was to unite them in 
bonds never to be torn asunder, stood like an execu- 
tioner before the bride and bridegroom, and they 
(the pair waiting to be blessed,) bent down their 
heads like criminals before him. 

“In vain might the eye wander around that as- 
sembly in search of sunshine upon a single counte- 
nance ; all was dreary black—and assistants as well 
as attendants at the ceremony, were alike shrouded 
in one dark overshadowing pall of rayless gloom. 

““ Ah, joyful should ever be the linking of young 
hearts together, and terrible must be the feelings of 
those around whom the shadows of fate are gather- 
ing, even at the threshold, which should blaze in all 
the gorgeous coloring of hope and promise. 

“Yet the same sombre shade, the same gloom of 
hue, the depth of darkness, was seated upon every 
feature. No sudden blushing of the rose, no swift 
succeeding of the lily, no fitful changes telling of 
youthful passion and warm, bright hope, were seen 
in that bride’s cheek, but one unvarying shade of 
funereal gloom possessed the bride, possessed the 
groom, possessed the preacher—in fact they were all 
possessed. 

‘“‘ Reader, they were Timbuctoo darkies.” 


Rather a descent that, hey? And she said ¢t was. 


decoes Graham is certainly continuing to attract 
some of the most erratic as well as most flashing 
lights of the “ High Old School” of poetry. Witness 
the following display from “ Hilarion de Bumble- 
sticke,” who thus fulfills his promise to “keep a 
going.” 
POEM. 


BY HILARION DE BUMBLESTICKE. 
(Aid-de-camp to His Excellency, the Governor.) 





The sweetest notes that love e’er wcke, 
Ring ding shocky diddle trotterum buster; 
When beauty on the young heart broke, 
Rantum scantum toddy riddle ruster; 
Ah these, thou loveliest, should be mine, 
In worshiping those orbs of thine— 
Rum buddy chickabiddy dickarocky duster. 


Thou art the spirit of my dreams, 
Ring ding shocky diddle trotterum buster; 
I see thy home in sunset gleams, 
Rantum scantum toddy riddle ruster ; 
Farewell dim earth so wan and cold, 
I sigh for the sun-love land of gold— 
Rumbuddy chickabiddy dickerocky duster. 


Colonel de Bumblesticke, you’ll do. 


.+++.eBut to turn from a great lover of fair ladies 
to the blessed darlings themselves, read the follow- 
ing from the London Family Herald: 





HOW GIRLS ARE BOUGHT AND SOLD IN MARRIAGE 
IN FRANCE. 


“A gentleman who lately visited a matrimonial 
office in Paris, with a view of obtaining an insight 
into the operations of the system, gives some inte- 
resting details in regard to it. 

“The women have little to do in these operations, 
nearly all the business being accomplished between 
men. In the conjugal comedy, of which the chief 
of the establishment is the nianager, the women 
play their part without knowing it. Thus he has 
correspondents in all the large towns. He is in 
relation with all, or nearly all, the notaries in 
France, who keep him advised of the different heir- 
esses whose affairs they manage. The chief arranges 
these heiresses by divisions according to their im- 
portance, and he pretends that he is the only man 
in France who can say, approximately, each year, 
the total of the united wealth of the heiresses of the 
empire. 

“A gentleman wishes to get married—he is a 
lawyer, an agent, or a merchant. He presents him- 
self to the chief of the matrimonial establishment, 
who demands first to know what are his pretensions. 
After this visit, the first duty of the agent is to seek 
information on the character and position of the can- 
didate, and if these are satisfactory he appoints a 
new rendezvous and proposes to his client different 
ladies. (The ladies, you will recollect, are all this 
time ignorant that they are the object of a specula- 
tion.) When the parties come to terms the matri- 
monial agent puts in operation a plan to bring the 
gentleman and lady together, and he arrives at this 
result naturally, without the lady ever suspecting 
that she is apuppet moved by a thread in the hands 
of a matrimonial agent. 

“If the heiress lives in the provinces, the agent 
addresses a letter to his correspondent, who can 
always find a means of bringing these two unknown 
individuals into each other’s presence. A soirée, a 
ball, an accidental meeting at the house of a third 
party—there are many occasions of uniting these 
two stars destined to shine in the same firmament. 
Once in the presence of the object, the rest is 
the gentleman’s own business; he must put his 
talent into play. If the fish bites, it is again the 
time for the agent to step in, and, through the 
agency of the notary, make for the pretendent the 
official demand, as is the custom in France, for the 
hand of the lady. 


‘Here is an example of the manner in which 
these marriages are brought about. The affair oc- 
curred in the Department of the Nord. At Lille, 
three months ago, a handsome young girl had a 
fortune of six hundred thousand francs (£40,000) 
to bestow on a husband of her choice. All the 
young men of that country had made efforts to 
reach the heart of the heiress in vain. She believed 
that, notwithstanding her beauty, her admirers 
sighed more for her francs than for her person. 
She wished to be loved (the old story!) for herself— 
a log-cabin and her heart! 

“In her quality of rich heiress, the name of the 
young girl was, naturally, found inscribed in the 
books of our aforesaid matrimonial agent. Her 
name stood high up in the list of the first category 
—one of the rarest flowers of the matrimonial bou- 
quet. At that period our agent protected a hand- 
some young fellow, who desired nothing better than 
a match such as this. The agent pointed his finger 
to the young Lilloise, ” Etoile du Nord (the star of 
the North). He wrote at the same moment to his 
correspondent, put him into the secret of the affair, 
sent him three thousand francs to enable him to 


give a ball, to which was to be invited all the flower 
of the town. 
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The morning of the ball the young man fell as if 
by accident at the correspondent’s house, like a 
friend who makes a visit unheralded, appeared at 
the ball and danced with the young girl, letting off 
in her honor a whole artillery of compliments, dwell- 
ing especially upon his quality as stranger. He 
knew no one in the city, he was completely ignorant 
of the name of the lady with whom he had had the 
happiness to dance; but he had never been dazzled 
with such bright eyes, he had never seen or admired 
such hair, he had never seen such patrician hands, 
such a flexible waist, such pretty feet, such perfect 
grace, etc., etc. 

After the first contradanse, he solicited the favor 
of a waltz, then a polka, then a mazourka, then a 
schottische. He showed himself during the whole 
evening so completely devoted to the young girl 
that the latter, reflecting that the good-looking 
stranger had only arrived in the morning, and con- 
sequently could not know the figure of her marriage 


portion, believed that at last she had found the ideal | 


of her dreams, the enthusiastic Werther, the Saint- 
Preux of platonic love. 

“A few days afterward the young man obtained 
through the kind oflices of his friend, the correspon- 
dent, an invitation to the soirées, of the parents of 
the young girl, and the Paris agent has just received 
a letter from Lille, which reads as follows :— 

““¢My Dear Sir,—The game is bagged. I con- 
ducted the shepherdess to the altar yesterday, and 
to-day I pocketed my six hundred thousand francs.’ 

“ And that is one way in which girls are bought 
and sold in France, without their knowing it.” 


Very tricky and rather Frenchy. 

We congratulate Dor2, whoever the author of that 
little work may be, on the abuse he has received from 
the London Athenwum. The bitterness, small spite, 
and virulence of the attack showed that Doré’s remarks 
had struck in to the quick. Abuse from the Athenzeum 
of an American book means solid praise, It seldom 
touches indifferent productions. But it is a national 
disgrace and a foul reproach to all manly English 
ideas of fair play, honesty, and decency, so far as 
its reviews of American books are concerned. Hay- 
ing been very equally praised and slashed by it, we 
have no personal feelings in the matter. But we 
do say, and every decent white man will agree with 
us, in saying that such reviews as it has published 
of late months of American books—take for in- 
stanee its contemptible, spiteful, and altogether false 
“eriticism” (whew!) of the Sparrowgrass Papers— 
are enough to show that its reviewers are no more 
to be compared to those of most American publica- 
tions, so far as HONESTY is concerned, than a sneak- 
ing bravo is to be compared to a gentlemanly war- 
rior. To be an American, and to be treated as 
severely as possible, is one and the same thing to 
the impartial John Bulls of the Atheneum. “ But 
yer such an odd race, you know—always so thin- 
skinned, you know. A very touchy people, sir’r, are 
the Americans, you know?” 


BIRD LOVE. 
oonaee Despite all that has been said of hate, natural 
sublimity and other subjects as forming the material 
of the poet, it still remains true, and will to all time, 
that the poet really sings of but one subject—and 
that is the old one of which the first poet sang who 
chronicled the birth of golden-winged Eros—the all- 
entrancing Jove. And it is strange that after-poets 








should for thousands of years have been dealing so 
extensively with flowers and birds as favorite ficlds 
of simile, modern science should have shown, that 
they could have chosen nothing so exquisitely and 
truthfully appropriate for both flowers and birds 
love—the former wooing each other by the mysteries 
of attractive perfume, involving perhaps feelings, 
sensuous indeed, but too infinitely delicate and 
beautiful for human comprehension—the ultra-airi- 
ness of refined sense, while birds possess the faculties 
of higher affection to a degree which few: have 
imagined. Witness the following from the Boston 
Journal, 


‘Poets have sung the loves of men and of angels, 


| but they have never been known to sing of the loves 
| of birds. They have been very neglect in this re- 
| Spect. The loves of the birds would form as fruitful 


a theme as those of the poets themselves. In their 
attachments they are generally faithful and affection- 
ate—and it must be confessed they are, like men, a 
little jealous sometimes. Audubon gives a beautiful 
description of the loves of the humming-birds. He 
says that in their courtship, the male, dancing airily 
upon the wing, swells his plumage and throat, and 
whirls lightly around the female; then diving toward 
a flower, he returns with loaded bill, which he prof- 
fers to her. He seems full of ecstasy when his 
caresses are kindly received, His little wings fan 
her as they fan the flowers, and he transfers to her 
bill the insect and the honey which he has procured. 
If his addresses are received with favor, his courage 
and care are redoubled. He dares even to chase the 
tyrant fly-catcher, and hurries the blue bird and 
martin to their nests ; and then, on sounding pinions, 
he joyously returns to his lovely mate. Who would 
not be a humming-bird? Audubon says: 

““‘Could you, kind reader, cast a momentary 
glance at the nest of a humming-bird, and see, as I 
have seen, the newly hatched pair of young, little 
larger than bumble-bees, naked, blind, and so feeble 
as scarcely to be able to raise their little bills to re- 
ceive food from their parents, full of anxiety and 
fear, passing and repassing within a few inches of 
your face, alighting on a twig not more than a yard 
from your body, awaiting the result of your unwel- 
come visit in a state of the utmost despair—you 
could not fail to be impressed with the deepest pangs 
which parental affection feels on the unexpected 
death of a cherished child. Then how pleasing is it, 
on your leaving the spot, to see the returning hope 
of the parents, when, after examining the nest, they 
find their nurslings untouched !’ 

““We have remarked above that birds, as well as 
men, are sometimes jealous in love. An exception, 
however, may be found to this general rule in the 
golden-winged woodpecker, a frequent and well 
known inhabitant of our American forests. Among 
the bright beaux and belles of this interesting tribe 
no jeaulousies seem to exist, and no quarrels ever 
occur. Cheerily they hop through life, attended by 
the good wishes of all their acquiantances, and of 
each other. No sooner does spring call them to the 
pleasant duty of selecting mates and pairing off, 
than their voices may be heard from the tops of high, 
decayed trees, proclaiming with delight the opening 
of the welcome seeson. Their note at this period is 
merriment itself, and when heard at alittle distance 
resembles a prolonged and jovial laugh. These gol- 
den-winged woodpeckers are the darlings of Audu- 
bon. In describing their manner of mating, he says 
that several males surround a female, and to prove 
the earnestness of their love, bow their heads, spread 
their tails and move sideways, backwards and for- 
wards, performing such antics as would induce any 
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one witnessing them to join his laugh to theirs. 
The female joyfully flies to another tree, where she 
is closely followed by her suitors, and where again 
the same ceremonies are gone through with until a 
marked preference is indicated for some individual. 

‘In this way, all the golden-winged woodpeckers 
are soon happily mated, and each pair proceeds to 
excavate a hdle in a tree for a nest. They work al- 
ternately, with industry and apparent pleasure. 
When the nest is finished they caress each other on 
the tree-top, rattle their bills against the dead 
branches, chase their cousins, the red-head, defy the 
purple grakles to enter their nest, and feed plenti- 
fully on ants, beetles, and larve. By and by the 
female lays four or six eggs, the whiteness and 
transparency of which are doubtless the delight of 
her heart. These woodpeckers raise a numerous 
progeny, having two broods every season. 

‘‘ The loves ofthe turtle dove and mocking-bird 
are graphically described by Audubon, as are also 
those of the wild turkey, who is said to ke even more 
ridiculous in his motions, and more absurd in his 
demonstrations of affection, than is our common 
tame gander. The curious evolutions in the air of 
the great horned-owl, or his motions when he has 
alighted near his beloved, Audubon confesses him- 
self unable to describe. He says the bowings and 
snappings of his bill are extremely ludicrous; and 
no sooner is the female assured that the attentions 
paid her by her lover are the result of sincere affec- 
tion, than she joins in the motions of her future 
mate. 

**So much for the love of birds. In many respects 
they resemble those of men. We have among us in 
society our humming-bird lovers, our golden-winged 
woodpeckers, our turtle doves, our turkeys, and 
ganders; and occasionally we find a pair who re- 
mind us of horned-owls,.” 


shoves If the reader remembers—and if he does not 
“its of no consequence,” since we are about to men- 
tion it again—just this time a month ago we were 
raising the Easy Talk tune for April—the key-note 
being of course Spring, and the color violet and 
scarlet crocus. Observe, if you please, that we 
speak of the color of a tune—which is perhaps not 
so much‘of a blunder as you may think, since accord- 
ing to Chladni and Madame de Stael, every note 
has its color—the sound of a trumpet being 
scarlet. 

Well—it happened that after all our caroling 
over a few fine days which the clerk of the weather 
had by some accident let drop from his summer 
purse a little too carly—that there was a woeful 
change, two well defined and -accurate snowstorms 
falling after it all, and bringing us back from our 
Spring fare toa régime of—oh don’t mention it— 
such a course of slops. There was a great taking of 
colds in those days, and LA Traviata coughed on 
the stage to a responsive chorus of coughers among 
the audience, who anxiously watched her every 
time she took a sip of some pectoral preparation 
from a little silver cup, as though they too would 
gladly have a share in the remedy. 

La Traviata is, as the reader knows, nothing but 
& consumption set to music, just as “ Camille” is the 
consumption arranged for acting, and in both, a 
young lady loses her life through “ two-buckles ;” 
enough in all conscience, when we remember that 
Jocasta’s son settled himself with only one. And it 
may be remarked that the great success of this plot 





is owing to the dismal subject. In summer the play 
or the opera seldom has much success, but in winter, 
especially when some awful change in the weather 
has set all the world to coughing, it enjoys a furious 
popularity. And a further proof of the justice of 
our remark is found in the fact that it is principally 
in those cities of Europe and America whose inha- 
bitants suffer most from terrible changes in the 
weather, that the pulmonary plot in question enjoys 
the greatest popularity. 

Speaking of La Traviata brings us, of course, to 
our Philadelphia Opera House, at present the grand 
subject for congratulation and delight in our city. 
Well it may be, for a more perfect building of the 
kind does not exist in the world, and we, find it im- 
possible to find praise sufficient for those liberal and 
public-spirited gentlemen who so quietly yet reso- 
lutely carried out the magnificent project, or the 
public at large who aided them, when it was carried 
out, by forming audiences, which, whether as re- 
gards splendor, fashion or sound musical appreci- 
ation were probably never surpassed in this country. 

We wish that we could speak as favorably of the 
management of the opera in question, but here un- 
fortunately we encounter a subject which we would 
be far better pleased to pass over in silence. From 
the very beginning it was distinguished by a series 
of petty errors, to use the mildest term we can ima- 
gine, which were absurdly and painfully at variance 
with the character of the institution as a first class 
opera house, and which we are perfectly aware were 
painfully mortifying to the directors, who had anti- 
cipated at least some sympathy with their views 
from those to whom the execution was entrusted. 
In the first place it was announced that the old im- 
position of making people pay an extra half dollar 
for secured seats would be adhered to. The outcry of 
indignation on this subject, which speedily found a 
voice in the press, caused the management to at 
once retrace its stepson this point. It had been 
declared from the very beginning of the project, that 
the opera house was to encourage musical taste 


| among the people, and not to be a mere speculation. 


Then the seats were nominally sold at a dollar a 
piece. The public were for atime content. But it 
was soon ascertained that the management had few 
or no good seats for sale. If you asked to secure 
one or more you were told to come in two or three 
days, and when you came at the time, early in the 
morning, the character in waiting gave the pleas- 
ing intelligence that all the best seats had been 
secured. 

But in the entry there was another character 
whose overtures soon solved the mystery. He had 
secured seats enough to sell at a trifling advance of 
fifty cents! Fifty per Cent. in the entry had a map 
of the seats, of course; and a very good thing Fifty 
per Cent’s employers made of it. We have been 
informed on authority which we have no reason to 
doubt, that Fifty per Cent. offered at one time the 
choice of seventy of the best places in the house. 

Now it is very certain that stuff like this, though 
to be expected at a low theatre, was not in keeping 
with a first class opera house, and all of our citi- 
zens who understood the thing were deeply offended, 
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as they had a good right to be. It was with a buzz 
of joy that the whole town heard that on one even- 
ing a New York speculator, who was allowed to take 
the best seats, had “ burnt his fingers” by the ope- 
ration, people refusing to buy them at an advance 
on the fair price, and had it been announced that 
the management had been burnt to a much severer 
degree, we believe that the joy would have been 
increased. Another trouble was caused by the sell- 
ing of rum in the establishment, contrary to the law 
of the city, and to the express and expressed will of 
the directors of the Academy. It has always been 
the foul disgrace of our country that every place of 
innocent amusement has always been converted at 
once into a mere bar-room. It was hoped that the 
opera would be something better. Great pains were 
taken to close this place, it being urged with justice 
that there were taverns enough in the vicinity. 
How this difficulty ended we are not informed. 


There were several minor subjects of complaint, | 


which we passover. The management appears to have 
entertained an idea that the opera was to be merely a 
common old-fashioned theatre—rum and all—only on 
more “rushing” scale, while the directors, it is need- 
less to say, and certainly the musical public, looked 
for something entirely and totally different. Whether 
the judicious and severe castigation which the man- 
agement has provoked from the press, has or will 
cause them to change their course, remains to be 
seen. For the sake of the true interests of the opera 
we sincerely trust that it may. 


eists The following “Original Love Story”—who 
wrote it by the way—is certainly entitled to its title, 
for origina it certainly is, and so too is the continu- 
ation added by the poet of the Cooperstown Free- 
man’s Journal. : 
AN ORIGINAL LOVE STORY. 
He struggled to kiss her. She struggled the same 
To prevent him so bold and undaunted, 
But as smitten by lightning he heard her exclaim 
* Avaunt, sir!” and off he avaunted. 


But when he returned, with the fiendishest laugh, 
Showing clearly that he was affronted, 

And threatened by main force to carry her off, 
She cried “ Don’t!” and the poor fellow donted! 


When he meekly approached and got down at her feet, 
Praying loud as before he had ranted, 

That she would forgive him and try to be sweet, 
Aud said “Can't you?”—the dear girl recanted. 


Then softly he whispered—* How could you do so? 
I certainly thought I was jilted, 

But come thou with me, to the parson we'll go, 
Say, wilt thou my dear?” and they wilted. 


Then gaily he took her to see her new home— 
A shanty by no means enchanted— 

fee! here we can live with no longer to roam,” 
He said “Shant we, my dear?” so they shantied. 





[From the Cooperstown Freeman’s Journal.] 


“AN ORIGINAL LOVE STORY”—CONTINUED.” 


And gently beamed o’er them love’s rose-colored ray, 
(The bridegroom and bride of this ballad,) 

He said “let us walk at the close of the day, 
My own lovely Sal”—~and they sallied. 


He plucked her the sweetest and loveliest flower 


And when she exclaimed, “let us turn from this bower 
To roam near the pond”—and they pondered, 


And when the glad sun hid his radiant light, 
And frogs a “good evening” had croaked, 

Said the bride, “as the moon is just peeping in sight, 
We’ll walk around the slope”—and they sloped. 


Old Time softly paused o’er the home of this pair, 
Nor grief or perplexity haunted, 

And when the meek husband asked, “ What may I wear?” 
She answered “ Plaid pants”—and he panted. 


So, like a good wife, was his wardrobe her care, 
(Neglecting it, seemed to her wicked,) 

And when she brought linen so shining and fair, 
Saying, “ Wear this, dear Dick”—then he dickied. 


And when a bright bud of divinity came 
To gladden the home where it tarried, 

They put to a vote that the young stranger’s name 
“ Sweet Carrie” should be, and ’twas carried. 


soskes Our readers have probably heard of the “ lick- 
ing which Queen Victoria’s son once got from the 
poor fisherman’s boy. And somebody sang of it as 
follows: 


“The Prince of Wales, one Summer’s day, 
Upset the ragged urchin’s can— 
The ragged urchin ceased to play, 
And swore the royal hide to tan. 


“Come on!’ his Royal Highness said, 
To thoughts of danger madly blind; 
The ragged urchin went ahead, 
And left the ‘prints of whales’ behind!” 


see. We talk a great deal of the “ good old times,” 
but on close examination they generally turn out to 
be fine old humbugs. Stateliness and grace, such 
as they inculeated, were all very fine according to 
the “ stage directions,” but modern times, plain and 
prosy as they are, are gradually establishing a style 
of dignity, more real and more independent of the 
“velvet,” than the’ old-fashioned magnificoes ever 
dreamed of. Take the following specimen of old 
fogy splendor, from Lord Cockburn’s memorials. 


“DescripTION or A Fine Lapy 1x Epinsuren 
Firty YEARS AGo.—Except Mrs. Siddons in some 
of her displays of magnificent royalty, nobody could 
sit down like the lady of Inverleith. She would 
sail, like a ship, from Tarshish, gorgeous in velvet, 
or rustling in silk, and done up in all the aecom- 
paniments of fan, ear-rings and finger-rings, falling 
sleeves, scent bottle, embroidered bag, hoop and 
train—all superb, yet all in purest taste, and manag- 


ease as a full-blown swan does its plumage, she 
would take possession of the centre of a large sofa, 
and, at the same moment, without the slightest visible 
exertion, would cover the whole of it with her dra- 
pery, the graceful folds seeming to lay themselves 
over it like Summer waves. The descent from her 
carriage, too, where she sat like a nautilus in itd 
shell, was a display which no one in these days could 
accomplish, or even fancy. The mulberry-colored 
coach; spacious, but apparently not too large for 
what it carried, though she alone was in it; the 
handsome, jolly coachman, and his splendid hammer- 
cloth, loaded with lace; the two respectful, liveried 
footmen, one on each side of the richly carpeted 
step; these were lost sight of amidst the slow ma- 
jesty with which the lady came down and touched 
the earth. She presided, in this imperial style, over 
her son’s excellent dinners, with great sense and 





That scented the path where they wandered, 


spirit, to the very last day of a prolonged life. 


ing all this seemingly heavy rigging with as much © 
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..+..-According to Heine, there is an intense pecu- 
liar blue which he found in flowers and ladies’ eyes, 
but very seldom in those of animals. And there is 
a black—a liquid velvety mysterious essence of eyes, 
which seems like fluid soulsin mourning. Such eyes 
are the necromantic orbs, which whenever seen, haunt 
the poet and artist for long years, bearing with them 
in memory a torment of sad fascination. No one ever 
sees them above three, or perhaps five times in a 
life. And there are eyes—but we believe that 
Thackeray says “a pair of bright eyes with a dozen 
glances suffice to subdue a man; to enslave him, 
and inflame ; to make him even forget. They daz- 
zle him so that the past becomes straightway dim to 
him; and he so prizes them that he would give all 
his life to possess them. What is the fond love of 
dearest friends compared to this treasure? Is me- 
mory as strong as expectancy? fruition as hunger? 
gratitude as desire? I have looked at royal dia- 
monds in the jewel-rooms of Europe, and thought 
how wars had been made about them; Mogul sove- 
reigns deposed and strangled for them, or ransomed 
with them; millions expended to buy them; and 
darling lives lost in digging out the little shining 
toys that I value no more than the button in my 
hat. And so there are other glittering baubles (of 
rare water too,) for which men have been set to kill 
and quarrel ever since mankind began; and which 
last but for a score of years, when their sparkle is 
over. Where are those jewels now that beamed 
under Cleopatra’s forehead, or shone in the sockets 
of Helen?” 

(oP sie. The following from a contributor is so need- 
lessly dismal as to almost contradict by its spirit, its 
final admission of faith in a comforter above. But 
it is a beautiful poem, nevertheless. 


THERE IS ONE WHO WATCHES O’ER ALL, TO-NIGHT, 
WHO DRIFT DESPAIRING ON. 


BY ADA M. KENNICOTT?. 


My spirit is floating out, to-night, 
On a madly-surging sea; 

There gleams afar, no beacon light, 

O’er the desert-waste, to guide aright, 

But all is darksome, desolate night, 
Wherever my course may be,— 

While evermore, a phantom band, 

The buried hopes of a life-time, stand; 

From their shadowed graves on the shining sand, 

They come—they come, and no merciful hand 
Restrains the heaving sea. 


And still comes ever that fitful strain ?- 

Oh! where can the lone one flee! 
Hush! hush, thy moaning, thou pitiful rain, 
Though I float on a wild, deserted main, 

It cannot be, mid despair and pain, 
That none do care for me. 
Alas? there is naught but the cheerless cloud, 
For noblest dreams a shadowy shroud; 
And where they rose in triumph proud, 
My soul in bitter grief is bowed, 
Alone on a starless sea. 


Down into untried ways, I ween, 

We will go, my soul, alone, 
Where never a human heart hath been, 
Past the alter-veil that lies between 
The dreariest depths of darkness seen, 

And the high, eternal dawn. 





Above the storm-fiend’s fiercest might, 
There dwelleth ever, a beacon light ;— 
Gaze, and be still, on its promise bright, 
There is Oue who watcheth o’er all, to-night, 
Who drift despairing on. 
Baldwinville, Mich. 


eeseon Some of the queerest things in the world are 
the advertisements in the newspapers—and more 
than one English collector of curiosities has taken 
pains to heap together and annotate some odd speci- 
mens. Our own press is by no means deficient in 
such gems—take the following authentic samples, 
which we have gathered with very little trouble from 
the N. Y. Herald and Philadelphia Ledger: 


ULEIKA.—TI did not see your signal last even- 

ing. MayIstillhopeforaninterview? Address 
through the Broadway Post Office, or Herald Office. 
How you overwhelmed me with confusion by whis- 
pering. YOUNG SAM. 


ENRIETTA C.—T. W. D. will be at the church, 
Broadway, at two o’clock this day, Thursday. 


F MRS. G. OF H., who was in Taylor’s Saloon 
some weeks, and spoke of two young ladies, sis- 
ters, who formerly resided with H., will address a 
note to the gentleman, she will confer a great favor. 
Address A. B. CARL, Broadway Post Office. 


SCAR—This Evening. 
Mrs. P. 


HE LADY in a light plaid silk dress, black vel- 

vet bonnet and furs, who rode in a Broadway 

and Forty-second street stage on Friday, from the 

South ferry to White street, will confer a favor on 

an old friend, the gentleman who sat opposite to her, 
by sending address to S. 8., Broadway Post Office. 


6 HY HEART WILL NAME ME.’—Same place 
Wednesday as the last week Monday, at half- 
past 3. 


Y WIFE HAS LEFT, with Bed and Board, 
Bi For a few days, a few days; 
She left it of her own accord, 
When I was out from home. 


I caution all to this amount, 
Now-a-days, now-a-days ; 
Don’t trust her now on my account, 
For she’s never coming home. J.D. H. 


There is something very genial in this last “ ad- 
ver.” J.D. H. bursts into song, as though fairly 
rejoicing. 


ERSONAL.—A Gentleman wishes the company 

of a respectable and agreeable young LADY to 
the New Opera House, this or to-morrow evening. 
Address 8S. H. Y. 


ERSONAL.—Be careful, Spruce Street, you are 
trifling too long. H. 


ERSONAL.—A respectable Gentleman, 33 

years of age, of good character, but limited 
means, would be glad to form the acquaintance of 
some respectable Lady, with a view to Matrimony. 
The utmost secrecy may be relied on. Address, for 
three days, SINCERITY. 


ERSONAL.—MISS FANNY M., a Note awaits 
you from H. C. H. 


(TC aa :—TI beg of you all to have a stop put 
to some evil person or persons in this city, tan- 
talizing MR. MOSES TORRES, as my family is 
being ruined by so doing. I am compelled to leave 
this city after 16. years a citizen, for being insulted 
by a stranger. 
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ERSONAL.—What’s become of LIZZIE WIL- 
LIAMS, or E— G—r H— would be pleased to 
hear from her. 


66 ONELY.’—A young Gentleman, 28 years 
of age, considered good looking, an ad- 
mirer of the beautiful, both in Nature and Art, and 
in good circumstances, but a stranger in this city— 
having a few acquaintances, Old Bachelors—desires 
the ACQUAINTANCE of a Young LADY, of Good 
Education, Manners, Disposition and Personal Beau- 
ty, with whom he can pass an interesting and 
pleasant Evening. Communications can be ad- 
dressed in confidence, to FRANK MARSTON. 
UTH hears of no off probable. F. G. is im- 
practicable from ice, if prudent. The usual 
Ne QO. on 27. Particulars as to Q. give in Des. Jan. 
ERSONAL.—Cousin R——, home again. A 
Letter awaits you. C R. 


| sone ALL RIGHT, NOUS! FLOMS. 





F THE PERSON who is in possession of the 
BIBLE containing Benjamin Baker’s family re- 
cord, will leave it at No. 99 PRIME Street, will 
confer a great favor on one of the family, as it is of 
great importance. 
ERSONAL.—SIMON, trouble; call at 10, 12 
before. 


ATRIMONIAL.—I’ve a heart to bestow on 
the girl I could love, 
As faithful and as fond as the heart of a dove; 
It seeks for affection, for feeling and truth, 
That may live like the beautiful first-love of youth. 
It can love one that’s lovely, whoever she be— 
Yet ’tis proud as a king, and jealous as he! 
It is stern as a warrior’s, and not very faint; 
It pretends to religion, yet it is not a saint; 
It can live on forever, unchanging and true, 
For it never is taken with all that is new. 
It’s age twenty-five, and with good fortune has 
smiled ; : 
It seeks one just eighteen, free, artless, and mild; 
It is desolate now, and asks for a heartit could love; 
Oh! where is a mate for this desolate dove ? 
Address, for ten days, “‘ Ingomar.” 
YOUNG MAN, 25 years of age, just from 
California, wantsa WIFE, about the same age, 
good looking, and understanding music preferred, 
money no object. Answer, with real name-and 
place of interview, to W. B. 
LARENCE.—Wednesday, eleven o’clock; same 








XU place. Wario? esa H-—. 
ILLIAM.—You disappointed me. Call at the 
same place and time this evening. H. 


* #* # SUNDAY BEFORE LAST, AT THE 
corner of Greene and Houston, and yes- 
terday on the corner of Bleecker and Broadway.— 
Please say through post office, if I may write? Di- 
rect to the name of the street in which you reside, 
with the initials J. K. prefixed to it, so as to make 
up a full name. J. K. 


MATRIMONIAL. 
GENTLEMAN OF FORTUNE, young and 
handsome, wishes to meet a lady 16 to 22 
years old, possessed of beauty and kind disposition, 
with a view to matrimony. She will have to spend 
the winter in Havana and New Orleans, and be fond 
of traveling. Address Cuba, Broadway Post Office, 
stating where a confidential interview can be had. 
INNIE—Fifth Advertisement—Will it be un- 
successful as the others? Letters await you 
at usual place. Do let me see yousoon. Be merci- 
ful. REX. 





0 COLORED LADIES.—Any colored Lady, 

of pleasant disposition, good education, re- 

ligious and wealthy, will address JOSEPHUS, Tri- 

bune Office, will hear of an interesting engagement. 

It may be remarked that this last advertisement 

says nothing about “ personal attractions” —a mat- 
ter never neglected in the white “ matrimonials.” 

¢*“TI\HE MAJOR” RECEIVED THE “WI- 

dow’s” Communication. With what rap- 

ture! Is there any ice in the channel now-a-days? 

The males are delayed. 

The last advertisement is remarkably curious. 
Those who have observed the constant advertising 
of the celebrated “retired physician,” the exposure 
of whose swindle forms such a constant subject of 
explanation with local reporters, hard up for an 
item, will be delighted to learn that the old gentle- 
man has finally reformed. 

RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life 

have nearly run out, has resolved to quit de- 
ceiving the public, and give them for once a little 
sensible advice. He therefore earnestly exhorts every 
one who would live to a good old age, to subscribe to 
GRAHAM’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

And having touched on Graham, will our readers 
bear with us and pardon us for giving place to the 
following? If what pleases us, pleases our friends, 
it will certainly do. The extractin question is from 


| the Rushville (Illinois) Times :— 





OUR BOOK TABLE, 


Grananu, Watson & Co., PortADELPHIA.— When 
we were a young man, a good many years ago, and 
when we had higher opinions of our manhood than 
did our neighbors, and when we first fell in what 
we then thought was love, we used to stint ourselves 
of many things for which boys of our age had a 
fancy, to enable us to purchase monthly numbers of 
“Graham,” to send, at what would now be consid- 
ered eXhorbitant postage, to our Lady Love. For 
several years past we have only seen an occasional 
specimen of our old “flame,” until the other day 
the publishers were kind enough to send us a num. 
ber. What a tide of old-time memories it stirred up. 
With this they notified us that “ The Times” had 
been placed on their exchange books, and so we may 
anticipate a monthly visit. It becomes us then to 
speak somewhat of it. 

Since we used to patronize it—what a change! 
It isnow “ Graham’s Illustrated American Maga- 
zine.” A tolerably long name, to be sure; but still 
not a single word could be omitted without missing 
a distinctive descriptive point.—It is “ Grabam’s,” 
the same old fellow that gladdened our young heart, 
and recommended it as the very nicest present to 
her. Itis Monthly, and don’t fail to make its re- 
gular visits. It is “ American,” for its contents all 
consist in the productions of native goose-quills, 
and now that all Europe has the honesty to concede 
that our ink is as clear and as bright as the im- 
ported article, and that our geese not only cackle as 
loud, but bear as long and as strong and as trans- 
parent and clear a feather as ever those did which 
saved Rome, this recommendation is one of no small 
value. It is “ Illustrated” and beautifully and pro- 
fusely, too. Steel plates and colored fashions, in 
the highest style of artistic beauty, and then scat- 
tered all through its numerous pages are those 
characteristic and elegant wood cuts, of superior 
merit, illustrating scenes described in its pages. It 
is lastly a “‘ Magazine,” not a “‘ newspaper,” nor yet 
a “quarterly,” nor a “novel,” nor a “history or 
biography ;” but a little of all—in fact, a complete 
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magazine, blending beautifully the characteristics 
of all, and thus making its welcome to every fire- 
side of taste and elegance. Leland, he that has 
done so much to give that prince of magazinedom, 
The Knickerbocker, its high position, is its editor ; 
and its contributor’s names would give character 
even to a new periodical, to say nothing of one like 
this, in its fiftieth volume. 


Thank you.—’specially for those last shots, and 
more particularly for the penultimate, or one before 
the last.—Rushville Times—you are a “rusher” on 
compliments, that’s a fact. ‘Tell you what,” reader, | 
that reminiscence of “Times,” of the day when he | 
practiced economy to buy Graham, puts us in mind 
of something. Well do we remember, when we were 
also a juvenile, reading one day carefully through a 
number of Graham and wondering—after deep ad- 
miration of all therein—whether we ever in some 
hour of sublime inspiration in after years, and after | 
many years of literary preparation (that we well 
remember was to form part of the programme)— 
might possibly pen something good enough to ob- 
tain admission to its pages. As we remember we 
sorrowfully gave up the idea—it seemed even to our 
aspiring mind a case of unwarrantable ambition. 
Subsequent experience and the examination of much 
manuscript has convinced us that, all the young 
writers of the present day do not possess the same 
feelings as regards qualification for magazine writ- 
ing, and that most of them would regard such 
hesitation in any one who could write legibly (spell- 
ing they regard not)—as a case of what Doesticks 
calls “ morbid conscientiousness.” 

tdeeee We do not mueh approve of ridiculing the 
language or manners of a nation, any more than 
those of an individual—sir, ’tis uncosmopolite, and 
therefore vastly wicked—and least of all do we 
like quizzing our friends the Germans. But we can- 
not reject the following—it is too genial in its spirit 
of broad burlesque: 


HANS BREITMANN’S BARTY. 


‘FUER GRAHAM’S MONATSHEFT. 
BEI TSCHUPERTI. 

Hans Breitmann gife a barty—dey had biano 
blayin—I felld in lofe mit a Merican frau. Her 
name vas Madilda Yane. She hat haar as proun as 
a pretzel bun, de eyes were himmel blue and ven 
she looket into mine, dey shplit mine heart in two. 

Hans Breitmann gife a barty: I vent dar you'll 
pe pound. I valzet mit der Madilda Yane—und 
vent shpinnen round und round. De pootiest freilein 
in de house—she vayed pout doo hoondert pound. 

Hans Breitmann gif a barty—I dells you, it cost 
him dear. Dey rollt in more as seven kecks of foost 
rate Lager Bier—und venefer dey knocks de shpic- 
ket in, de Deutschers gifes a cheer. I dinks dat so 
vine a barty nefer coom to a het dis year. 

Hans Breitmann gife a barty., Dar all vas souse 
and brouse. Ven the sooper come in, de gompany 
did make demselves to house. Dey ate das Brot und 
Gensybroost, die Bratwoorst and Braten fine, and 


wash das Abendessen down mit four parrels of Neck- 
arwein. 


Hans Breitmann gife a barty, ve all cot troonk as 
bigs, I poot mine mout to a parrel of bier und 
schwallowed it oop mit a schwigs—und denn I kissed 


Madilda Yane, und she schlap me on de kop, und de 
gompany fought mit taple lecks dill de coonstaple 
/ made oos schtop. 

Hans Breitmann gife a barty—v here is dat barty 
now? Vhere is de lofely golten cloudt dat float on 
der moundains prow? Vhere is de himmelstrahlende 
stern—de schtar of de spirits light ?—all goned afay 
mit de Lager Bier—afay in der Evigkeit. 


Beautiful indeed! “ goned afay in der Evigkeit”— 





| passed away into eternity, if we translate aright, is 

| a very fine conclusion. “ All’s well that ends well.” 
| After all words are but names, and yet some people 
are greatly vexed about names—read the following 
from a late number of the Albany Statesman : 


‘Randall Breed put in a petition asking that his 
name might be changed to Lyman Breed Randall. 
| The reason given was that the lady he desired to 
marry had an objection to the Breed, but was willing 
to unite herself to him provided that the prayer of 
his petition should be granted by the state, and his 
legal name changed to Randall. He had nearly suc- 
ceeded two years since in getting a bill through. 
It then passed the House, but was lost in the Senate 
for the want of two votes, thus depriving him for 
the time being of a wife.” 


But suppose now—we only say suppose-—-that 
after the legislature had changed the name, as re- 
quested, the lady should change hermind? Whew! 


«see Reader—the following is a pleasant story and 
teaches a lesson or two: 


“Ata missionary meeting among the negroes in 
the West Indies, it is related, these resolutions were 
adopted : 

1. We will all give something. 

2. We will each give according to our ability. 

3. We will give willingly. 

At the close of the meeting, a leading negro took 
his seat at the table, with pen and ink, to put down 
what each came to contribute. Many advanced to 
the table, and handed in their contributions, some 
more and some less. Among the contributors was 
an old negro, who was very rich, almost as rich as 
the rest united. He threw down a small silver coin. 

“Take dat back again,” said the chairman of the 
meeting. ‘Dat may be ’cordin’ to de fust resolu- 
tion, but net ’cordin’ to de second.” 

The rich old man accordingly took it up, and 
hobbled back to his seat much enraged. One after 
another came forward, and all giving more than 
himself, he was ashamed, and again threw a piece 
of money on the table, saying; 

“ Dar—take dat !” 

It was a valuable piece of gold, but it was given 
so ill-temperedly that the chairman answered : 

“No, sah, dat won’t do! Dat may be ’cordin’ to 
the fust and second resolutions, but not ’cordin’ to 
de third.” 

He was obliged to take it up again. Still angry 
with himself he sat a long time, until nearly all 
were gone, and then advanced to the table, and with 
asmile on his countenance, laid a large sum of 
money on the the table. 

“ Dar, now, berry well,” said the presiding negro, 
“dat will do; dat am ordin’ to ALL de resolutions.” 


Reader, this simple narrative contains in a nut- 
shell the whole formula of benevolence. The first 
duty is to give—the second is to give according to 
your ability—and the third, which is equal to all 
that, is to give willingly. 

“ That’s so.” 
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«...Lf the following original, from that entertaining 
andvaried sheet, the Franklin Ledger, of Green Castle 
Pa., be nota good description of a cold, we are 
mistaken. Sufferers please sympathise: In it one 
Mr. Timothy Hay details his experiences. 


“i dont feel much like riten jist now, no way, for 
ime jist gitten well of one of the alfiredest colds that 
enybody ever had, my heads been feelin for about a 
week jist like a school house with a political meetin in 
it in sumer, with the winders all down, and Ime been 
a feelin all over, like I been chucked thru a hole 
about four inches to little fur me evry way. i swan 
to gosh i wished sumtimes ide a begun to take stuff 
when the old womin folks out here begun to recom- 
end things to me, and jist kept on taken as fast as 
they kept on wonten me too, for T know it wouldnt 
took long to stop all the bad feelins I had. but I 
didnt jist like the idea of haven a duzzen or so of 
fellers sitten on me, and a swaren under othe, that I 
was darned fool enuff to kill myself with catnep and 
horhoun, and inginturneps, and a bathen my fete in 
cold water, and my hed in warm water, and then my 
fete in warm water and hed in cold water, an taken 
stues an fisicks, and a hundred other things jist 
becos a lot of old wimen focks what don’t know no 
more abut docterin than sum of the doctors due 
themselves, wanted me to do it. i didnt like the 
idear of been thot sich a fool after I was ded, but I 
swan to gosh I felt bad enuf sumtimes to do it. 

i often wonder how a feller takes cold so sudden 
sumtimes. i know it werent waren thin sold shus, 
like all the doctors says the womin foks is a killen 
themselves a doin—though i dont see em a dyen eny 
faster than other people. i gess if you was to see 
the souls of my butes, you wouldnt think so eny 
how. well, its my opinion that a feller cetches cold 
jist like he takes a fancy to a gal; it jist comes so, 
anda body cant tell nothin about it, cept that he 
hes got it, and cant get rid of it, without a tarnel 
sight of doctrin. iknow a thing or two about that 
kind of thing, and mabe I tell you about sum 
spells of that kind that ide had myself sum of these 
days, if you dont let it leke out who I am, never. 
i tell you, if anything I believe, ide rather have a 
cold in my hed, than one of these darned stuckpig 
kind of fellin that us feller gits sumtimes, from 
calico. but ive been a writen more’n I intended to 
when i started, and haint said anything worth while 
yet, so i gess ide better stop and begin in the new, 
sum other time. it seams to me that beginnin to 
rite a letter is jist about like beginnin in the world. 
if a feller gits started off on the right fut, its ten to 
nothing that he’ll git along furst-rate, but if he 
starts off on one of his hind fete, as it kinder strikes 
me i did, why he’ll jist be a slaven and drudgin for 
fokes what did start rite all his life.—so good by fur 
this time eny how. 

look a here, ive been a redin in the papers about 
the dulittle papers, and the picwie paper, and all 
that kind of thing. spose you call my papers pine- 
hil papers, i hear say theres a lot of ground on one 
side of your tewn that you call the pinehils; that 
aint no great things; and as I gess my letters wont 
be much ill do furst-rate. TIMOTHY HAY. 


Tim is “ one of ’em” and modest, “a good sign my 
lad—a very good sign.” 

...+» Wisconsin is advancing in classic lore. We 
subjoin the following for the benefit of Latiners and 
of lovers of curiosities. It was written by one of 
the students of Beloit College, (Wis.) and published 
in their literary monthly. Annexed to it is the sub- 
joined editorial notice: 


“Tt is the hope of the editors that these laudable 
resolutions having been made, written, printed and 


published, will evermore restrain our correspondent 
from the extensive list of faults which he has 
enumerated, especially from the ‘‘malum vinum” 
and similar preparations, under the influence of 
which they were doubtless perpetrated. We say 
doubtless, not only from the style and contents of 
the article, but from the admission of the author, 
that the poem itself was composed while he was 
suffering from the effects of a concoction which he 
denominates ‘’alf and ’alf.’ We are curious to see 
some of the productions of the reformed Fax,” 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 
Tempus fugit Malum vinum 
Very fast, We'll not taste. 
Vetus annus Nullus opes 
Went at last. Will we waste, 


Novus annus, Multa bona 
Borne on wings, Deeds we'll do, 
Triumphos et Mala acta 
Pleasure brings. Very few. 
Bona vota Ad egenos 
Let us make Folks we'll go; 
Ut galiinas Bonitatem 
We'll not take. We will show. 
Ediscenda Sacras preces 


Let us learn; 
Parvos equos 
Will we burn. 


We'll attend. 
Praves mores 
We will mend. 





Nostra stigma Probi viri 

Let’s efface. Let us be, 
Multa acta Nullum scelus 

We'll retrace. Will we see. 
Citos equos Tila vota, 

We'll not drive. Having made, 
Sanz mentes Recordemur 


What we’ve said. 


Vale! Vale!! 
May this he 

Felix annus 
Now to thee. 


Then will thrive. 


Professores 
We wont shun. 
Ad virgines 
We'll not run. 
FAX. 
..... Editors are subject to a curious complaint in 
California, which is graphically described in the 
following extract—source unknown, of course, as we 
find it in “‘ Yankee Notions.” 


CALIFORNIA JOURNALISM. 


“Tn California, newspapers are never suspended 
by ‘supreme order,’ as we understand the word 
‘supreme’ in Mexico. There is a supreme power 
there which has, of late years, been exceedingly de- 
structive to ambitious newspaper men—it is the 
order of the creditors, which finds its way to the 
printing rooms by the agency of the sheriff. We 
give the following account of the way the thing is 
done: 

‘‘The sheriff came down like a cat on strange kits, 
his pockets were full of attachments and writs; and 
the sound of his voice was as drear as the dun that 
makes the poor debtor in haste cut and run; and 
there stood the printing-press still as a dream, pro- 
pelled by no muscle, unwakened by steam: the fur- 
nace unlighted, the engine unheard, the cylinder 
empty, the piston unstirred; and there lay the 
foolscap, unwritten and pale; upon it no item, no 
leader, no tale; the lamps were unlighted, the sanc- 
tum was still, with rust on the scissors and dust in 
the quill; and there lay the horse, with no paper 
upon’t, no rule in the stick, and no ink in the font; 
the cases were empty of letter and space, no sheets 
on the bank and no form in the chase; the platen 
was still, and the carriage moved not; no form in 
the lye-trough, no lye in the pot; the proof uncor- 
rected, the leader unwrit, the mallet unlifted, the 
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planer unhit. For the angel of death—the evangel 
of Law—had found in the 7rue Californian a flaw ; 
and the journal, alas, like the swordfish that flew, 
felt death in the touch and turned corpse-like and 
blue. And there lay the mighty Colossus of Rhodes, 
with brass quite sufficient for nine hundred loads; 
and the glory of Caxton, in spite of his rhymes, hath 
perished like frost-work, for want of the dimes.” 
That is a good parody. 


conegs The annexed is also—reader, please remem- 
ber—from the Notions, where it appears as original. 
Suum cuique. 


“<* Jimmy Readhead’ thus illustrates the truth of 
the saying, that a cat has nine lives: Uncle G 
is a very irritable man, and the other morning, on 
sitting down to breakfast, he was astounded at per- 
ceiving a pair of legs, and an excited tail, protrud- 
ing from the cream-jug; but his surprise was in- 
stantly changed to wrath, when he recognized these 
members as belonging to a vagrant kitten, which 
had been warned from the premises several times, 
by being gently kicked out of doors. He seized the 
jug, and in the shortest possible space of time, the 
whole concern crashed through the second story 
window, with the impetus of a twenty pound shot. 
Uncle immediately rose to gratify himself with the 
dying agonies of the offender, instead of which he 
saw puss very composedly licking the cream from the 
fragments of the jug, and apparently totally uncon- 
scious that anything out of the ordinary course of 
events had happened. The brother of my father 
never swears; consequently he didn’t on this occa- 
sion, audibly; but if he wasn’t repeating wicked 
ejaculations, and unkind wishes to the feline race, 
inwardly, then the face is no index of the thoughts, 
that’s all. 

sseeeeLhere is something very characteristic, very 
eccentric and very funny in most of our American 
auctioneers—and the peculiarities of a certain class 
are well hit off in the following extract from the 
autobiography of “ A Jack-knife,’”’ published in the 
Boston Dispatch. The entire story is redolent of a 
very original humor. In it the jack-knife is supposed 
to have come, during the course of his adventures, 
under the hammer, and the auctioneer speaketh as 
follows : 


“Gentlemen! [ am in some doubt whether 
there are any gentlemen present, but I do not wish 
to insult any of my customers, and therefore I say 
“gentlemen.” [Holding me up with both blades 
open.] You see before you the identical jack-knife 
which was not owned by Benedict Arnold, when he 





didn’t wish to cut his throat after going over to the 
British. It is a great pity, however, that he didn’t 


have it, as it is such an exquisite instrument, that I 
feel morally certain that if he had, he would have 
attempted his life with it, before he attempted that 
of his country. Any person present at all inclined 
to commit suicide and rid society of a rogue, will 
please make a bid for the splendid article—this in- 
imitable specimen of the art of cutlery. How much 
am I offered? Who bids? Who wishes to die for 
his country? Where is the villain? A cent did I 
hear? A cent? That must be the very person. 
One eent for this remarkably strong and beautiful 
implement. I hope some of you will bid higher and 
then make a present of it to that individual. He is 
evidently conscious that he ought to die. (John, 
open the window; whew! it is so close they are all 
running into Mr, Field’s.) Six cents! Thank you, 
sir. Glad to hear you have so much about you. (I 
wonder where he borrowed the money?) Gentlemen, 
have the goodness to examine the knife, Pass it 
around, but not too near the door.’ 





“ After I had been scrutinized by the crowd, and 
returned to the auctioneer, without any further bid, 
he got exasperated, and while he rang the changes 
on ‘six cents! More am I offered? Who said 
seven?’ he vented his indignation upon the crowd 
in this style: 

«Get up off the counter, you two gentlemen, in 
the green jackets and blue overhauls. I cannot 
provide you with lodgings for nothing. Dear me! 
I could forgive myself if a decently behaved, neatly 
dressed person came in here to look at the goods 
once in a while; but to have none but the off-scour- 
ing of creation is a little too bad! (John, bring me 
a fan. I wonder if these gentlemen ever bathe.) 
0, 0,0! Brimstone on the stove! John, take the 
cover off quick, to allay the fogo! Did I hear eight ?’ 
and so on for half an hour, till finally I was sold for 
the miserable sum of fourteen cents to a glazier, and 
went home with him, thinking I was doomed to cut 
putty for the rest of my life.” 


on seb The last good thing which we heard was a 
joke, and that reminds us that such of our readers 
as may visit Philadelphia would do well when they 
wish tospend an evening right merrily to visit 
Sandford’s Ethiopian Opera, which is a permanent 
institution in this city, and one of the best con- 
ducted temples of fun in existence. 


covnde There is a darkey “ bull,” as well as an Irish 
ditto—the difference being that the cullud pusson 
intends his, while Pat’s is a genuine blunder. The 
following is a good specimen of an Ethiopian bull: 


“Jacek,” said a gentleman to an old negro who 
was busily engaged in clearing the snow from the 
premises—‘“‘ Jack, my old boy, you don’t get along 
with this job very fast.” 

‘Why, massa,” replied Jack, scratching his wool, 
‘‘ pretty considerable for an old man, I guess; and 
I conceit myself that I can clear more snow away 
in dese here short days, than the spryest nigger in 
this city could do in the longest summer day as ever 
was.” : 





THE CABINET OF KISSES. 


“‘ When we remember the immense influence which 
kisses have had in history,” writes one of our best 
friends—“I do not wonder, dear sir, that you 
should have given a chapter to the subject, in one 
of your late Graham’s. For 

“* Was it not love that made Mark Antoney 
Yield up his kingdoms for one fervid kiss 
From Egypt’s ripest Queen ?’” 

On this hint we went to work and gathered a few 
more of these ruby gems—these wine-drops—these 
electric thrills of poetry, for our readers—in fact for 
our fair readers, to tell the truth—presuming them 
to have the best appreciation of the beautiful. Take 
the annexed. 

A PLEA FOR KISSING. 
The fountain mingles with the river, 
The river with the ocean, 
The winds of heaven mix forever, 
With a sweet commotion. 
Nothing on the earth is single, 
All things by a law divine 
In another being mingle, 
Why not I with mine? 
See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another; 
No leaf or flower would be forgiven, 
If it disdained to kiss its brother. 
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And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea, 
But, what are all these kissings worth, 

If thou kiss not me? 

Tae Roveu anp Tumpre Kiss.—The neatest of 
all neat things, the story of the Widow Lambkin, 
of whom Dr. Meadows took so much toll when they 
crossed the bridge on a sleigh ride, reminds me, says 
a down east friend, of one of our Maine young 
fellows, who thus describes his battle and final vic- 
tory, in a fair fight for a kiss of his sweetheart: 

“Ah! now, Sarah dear, give me a kiss—just one, 
and be done with it.” 

*‘T won’t! so there now.” 

“Then I shall have to take it whether or no.” 

“Take it, if you dare!” 

So at it he went, rough and tumble. An awful 
destruction of starch now commenced. 

“The bow of my cravat was squat up in less than 
no time. At the next bout, smash went shirt collar, 
and at the same time some of the head fastenings 
gave way, and dowwcame Sally’s hair, like a flood 
in a mill dam broke loose, carrying away half a 
dozen combs. One plunge of Sally’s elbow, and 
my blooming bosom ruffles wilted to the consistency 
and form of an after-dinner napkin. But she had 
no time to boast. Soon her neck tackling began to 
sever, parted at the throat, away went a string of 
white beads, scampering and running races every 
way you could think of about the floor. She fought 
fair, I must admit; and when she could fight no 
longer, for want of breath, she yielded handsomely ; 
her arms fell down by her side—those long, round, 
rosy arms—her hair hung back over the chair, her 
eyes were half shut, as if she were not able to hold 
them open a minute longer, and there lay a little 
plump mouth, all in the air! My goodness! did 
you ever see a hawk pounce on a robin, or a bee on 
a clover top? Even so I settled; and when she 
came to, and threw up those arms, and seized me 
around the neck, and declared she’d choke me if 
ever I did so again, and had a great mind to do it 
now, I just ran the risk over again, and the more 
she choked me the better I liked it; and now she 
puts her arms around my neck, and puts her own 
lips in the way of mine every day, and calls me her 
John, and don’t make any fuss about it atall. That 
was a very sensible girl, and she makes a good wife, 
too, as I am not ashamed to say anywhere.” 


MEMORY OF KISSES. 
Myear-rings! my ear-rings!—they were pearls in silver set, 
That, when my Moor was faraway. I ne’er should him forget; 
That I ne’er to other tongues should list, no smile on other’s 
tale, 
But remember he my lips had kissed, pure as those ear-rings 
pale. 
Zara’s Ear-rings. 
Lockhart’s Spanish Ballada. 
GIVE ME KISSES. 
BY J. A. M. 
Give me kisses! 
Let them melt soft upon my lips, 
As honey which the wing’d bee sips; 
As dew, when smiled on by the sun, 
Oh! give them thus—give thus each one. 
Give me kisses! 
Let them be light—no other oars— 
As fairies footsteps over flowers; 





Like gentle fall of pure snow-flake, 
That silent dies upon the lake. 


Give me kisses! 
Let them be pure as orient pearls, 
That deck a maiden’s sunny curls; 
And let the heart throb to each kiss, 
A thrill of rare ecstatic bliss. 
—Philada. Sunday Transerip#. 
Ir you want to kiss a pretty girl, why kiss her— 
if youcan. Ifa pretty girl wants to kiss you, why 
let her—like a man. But 


NEVER KISS AND TELL. 
I kissed a maid the other night; 
But who she was I may not tell; 
Her eyes were as the diamonds bright, 
And soft as those of Isabel— 
But I never kiss and tell. 


Iler breast a bank of virgin snow, 
Whereon no thought of sin should dwell, 
Her voice was very sweet and luw, 
And like the voice of Isabel— 
But I never kiss and tell. 


Her lips as cherries sweet and red, 
And she was shy as a gazelle; 
She kissed me back—and then she fled, 
Just like our charming Isabel— 
But I never kiss and tell. 


WOMANLIKE, 
Laughing, the youthful Isabel 
Had challenged me to kiss her! Well, 
By stratagem I soon obtained 
What force would labor for in vain. 
I boasted. * Don’t be proud,” said sho; 
“°Tis nothing wouderful for, see— 
Your valor’s not so very killing ; 
You kissed me—true—but I was willing!” 


Kissin@ At A Certain Ace.—A celebrated dandy 
was one evening in company with a young lady, and 
observing her kiss her favorite poodle, he advanced 
and begged the like favor, remarkiag that she ought 
to have as much charity for him as she had shown 
to the dog. “Sir,” said the belle, “I never kissed 
my dog when he was puppy.” The fellow took the 
hint, and was off instanter. 


KISSING. 
“ The picnic’s all behind us, Kate, 
"Twill take them long to find us, Kate, 
There’s a world of bliss in a harmless kiss, 
And no one’s near to mind us, Kate.” 


Her sweet face took a ruddier hue, 

A hasty backward glance she threw; 
She did not speak, but on her cheek 

The crimson tint still richer grew. 


Then mute she stood with downcast eyes, 
As fair as nymph in maiden guise, 

Just then some evil disposed young devil, 
My lips possessed by some surprise! 


And stole a kiss before I could 
Prevent the sauce-box, if I would; 

“ Why Barry. Brake, how could you take 
Such liberties—here in this wood? 


It’s quite too bad! besides, how queer 
That we're alone together here! 

Come let us go-—-right well you know, 
I'd rather have the others near.” 


A glance gleamed from her bonny eye, 
That tempered well the curt reply ; 

With gentle haste about her waist, 
My arm crept eagerly but shy. 
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* Don’t Barry, dear,” twas soft and clear, 
But how it thrilled my heart to hear— 
‘Ah, Barry, don’t!” ‘ No, Kate, I won’t!” 
Alas! but yet I did, I fear. 


I kissed her hands, I kissed her brow, 
I kissed her dewy mouth, and now 

With “this for this,” as kiss tor kiss 
She paid with usury, I trow. 


Then all her form grew love possessed. 

And closer to my heart she pressed; 
With blushing face and free embrace 

She clasped me to her heaving breast, 


“The picnic was behind us, Kate, 
It took them long to find us, Kate, 
We proved what bliss might grow from a kiss, 
And none was there to mind us, Kate.” 


QUAINT. 
Ah, dearest, wherefore are we fashioned thus? 
I cannot always hang around thy neck 
And plant vermillion kisses on thy brow. 
FIRMILLIAN. 
ALL THE BUSSES. 
A RE-BUS js to kiss again 
The one who first kissed you; 
A siLLy-Bus is Mary Jane 
Saluting Cousin Sue; 
An oMNI-BUs is to embrace— 
In earnest—every one 
You see within a given space. 
Another and I’ve done. 
A BLUNDER BUS is worse again, 
For that at once implies 





That you have kissed a wrinkled dame,— 
Where could have been your eyes! 
G. M. F. Gienny. 


A WELCOME. 


Come in the evening, or come in the morning, 
Come when you’re looked for, or come without warning. 
Kisses and welcome you'l: find here before you, 
And the oftener you come here, the more Ill adore you. 


SHE DON’T KNOW IT. 
BY BoGy. 


I know a girl as beautiful 

As yon bright moon, or aught below it, 
And my fond heart is brimming full 

Of burning love,—but she don’t know it. 


She’s absent now, and ceaseless thought 
Such pleasure yields, I can’t forego it, 

So all day long, I think of nought 
Except my love,—but she don’t know it. 


And oh! I have a trysting place, 
And gentle Somnus guides me to it. 
There, oft I meet her angel face 
Beaming with smiles,—but she don’t know it. 


Land of dreams—Oh! blessed land— 
Full streams of bliss flow purling through it— 
Tis there I press her little hand, 
And kiss her too,—but she don’t know it. 
Macon, Nov. 1856. Georgia Citizen. 


Wuaat they Denote.—“A kiss on the forebead 
denotes reverence for intellect; a kiss on the cheek, 
that the donor is impressed with the beauty of the 
kissed one; but a kiss on the lips shows love.” 





Our Guriosities, 


CURIOUS BAROMETER. 

The Mobile Register of March Ist, says: “On 
board the Mexican steamer is a barometer of the 
most simple construction but the greatest accuracy. 
It consists only of along strip of cedar, very thin, 
about two and a half feet in length, about an inch 
wide, cut with the grain, and set in a block or foot. 
This cedar strip is backed or lined with one of white 
pine, cut across the grain, and the two are tightly 
glued together. To bend these when dry is to snap 
them, but on the approach of bad weather the cedar 
curls over until the the top at times touches the 
ground. This simple instrument is the invention of 
a Mexican guitar-maker, and such is*its accuracy 
that it will indicate the coming on of a “norther” 


full twenty-four hours before any other kind of bar- 
ometer known on the coast. Had this been the 


production of Yankee ingenuity it had been patented 
long ago, and a fortune made by its inventor.” 


ORIGIN OF SOME CURIOUS PHRASES. 

The origin of “ Windfall” is said to be the follow- 
ing :—Some of the nobility of England, by the tenure 
of their estates, were forbidden selling any of the 
trees upon them, the timber being reserved for the 
use of the royal navy. Such trees as fell without 
cutting were the property. of the occupants. A 
tornado, therefore, was a perfect God-send, in every 





the extensive forests, and the “ windfall” was some- 
times of a very great value. “ Robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.”—In the time of Edward IV., much of the 
lands of St. Peter, at Westminster, were seized by 
his majesty’s ministers and courtiers; but in order 


| to reconcile the people to that robbery, they always 


allowed a portion of the lands to be appropriated 


toward the repairs of St. Paul’s church; hence the 


phrase, “‘ Robbing Peter to pay Paul.” “ He's caught 
a Tartar.”—In some battle between the Russians 
and Tartars, who are a wild sort of people in the 
north of Asia, a private soldier called out—“ Captain, 
halloo there, I’ve caughta Tartar.” “Fetch him 
along then,” said the captain. ‘“‘ Aye, but he won’t 
let me,” said the man. The fact was that the Tartar 
had caught him. So when a man thinks to take 
another in, and gets bit himself, they say, “He’s 
caught a Tartar.” ‘“ Hie, Betty Martin—Many of 
our most popular vulgarisms have their origin in 
some whimsical perversion of language or fact. St. 
Martin is one of the worthiest of the Roman calen- 
dar, and a form of prayer commences with the words, 
“ O mihi beate Martin,” which was corrupted to “ My 
eye and Betty Martin,” and still further to “Hie! 
Betty Martin.” “ Roland for an Oliver.” —Although 
no phrase is in more common use, yet few are ac- 
quainted with its origin. The expression signifies 
the giving of an equivalent. Roland and Oliver 


sense of the term, to those who had occupancy of | were two knights famous in romance. The wonder- 
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ful achievements of the one can only be equalled by 
those of the other, Hence the phrase, “ Roland 
for an Oliver.” ‘ Mind your P’s and Q’s.”—The 
origin of this phrase is said to have been a call of 
attention; in the old English alehouses pints and 
quarts being scored down to the unconscious or 
reckless beer-bibber. ‘ Cut/a Dido.””—The origin 
of this phrase is quite curious. It is told in history 
that Dido, a queen of Tyre, about 870 years before 
Christ, fled from that place on the murder of her 
husband, and with a colony settled on the north 
coast of Africa, where she built Carthage. Being 
in want of land, she bargained with the natives for 
as much as she could surround with a bull’s hide. 
Having made this agreement, she cut the bull’s hide 
into thin strings, and tying them together, claimed 
as much land as she could surround with the long 
line she had thus made. The natives allowed the 
cunning queen to have her way, but when anybody 
played off a sharp trick, they said he had “cut a 
Dido,” and the phrase has come down to our day. 





SINGULAR—IF TRUE. 


One is half inclined to accept as indubitable what 
Elian tells us of the water-snakes and frogs in Egypt. 
The former have, he informs us, a passionate liking 
for frogs, that is, for devouring and digesting them. 
No one knows this better than the frog; and accord- 
ingly, when the two meet in a pond, wonderful is 
the cunning which ensues. Your water-snake glides 
up as if intentionless of evil, but our other slimy 
friend is quite aware of the designs of the passion- 
less-looking snake. He makes for the nearest twig, 
seizes it, and carries it across his mouth, and then 
fearlessly approaches the hydra. The latter now 
makes at the frog with open jaws; but the twig 
across the frog’s mouth is much wider than the jaws 
of the snake, and he can by no possibility swallow 
the much-desired frog. The latter looks down his 
enemy’s throat from the outside, holds fast by the 
protecting twig, and laughs. The water-snake tries 
again and again; he glides round his anticipated 
victim, but the frog always contrives to keep him in 
view; and the end of every attempt is, that the 
foiled snake finds the bar carried by his anticipatory 
victim lying across his open jaws, and the frog once 
more laughing down his throat. The Hydra at 
length gives it up in despair; and “froggy,” plump- 
ing into a safe spot, where he knows his kindred 
are assembled, tells his exciting tale, and raises a 
very din of croaking congratulations, 





SURGICAL OPERATIONS UNDER CHLOROFORM. 


“ Has the following passage been ‘noted’ in your 
pages? If not, it would be curious to non-medical 
readers, like myself, to know whether opium, or 
what is supposed to have been made use of more 
than two hundred years ago by the ‘old surgeons,’ 
‘ who, ere they show their art, cast one asleep, then 
cut the diseas’d part,’ &c.; and whether the use of 
ether, and subsequently of chloroform, in surgical 
operations, is merely a revival, in these enlightened 
days, of some heretofore forgotten practice of the 
‘dark ages,’ or whether it is really something new? 


Women beware Women, a tragedy by Thos. Mid- 

dleton, first printed in 1657, Act IV., Scene 1: 
“Fippolito. Yes, my lord, 

I make no doubt, as I shall take the course, 

Which she shall never know till it be acted, 


And, when she wakes to honor, then she’ll thank 
me for ’t. 


IU imitate the pities of old surgeons 

To this lost limb; who, ere they show their art, 

Cast one asleep, then cut the diseas’d part ; 

So, out of love to her I pity most, 

She shall not feel him going till he’s lost ; 

Then she'll commend the cure.” 

; Notes and Queries. 

Possibly th® italicized part may refer simply to 
using strong opiates for operations less serious than 
those to which chloroform is now applied. At all 
events, certain it is that something highly “anws- 
thetic ” is hinted at. 


HUMAN BODIES IN THE FOUNDATIONS OF DRUIDI- 
CAL TEMPLES. 

‘There is a curious tradition, both of St. Patrick 
in Ireland, and of St. Columba in Iona, that when 
they attempted to found churches, they were im- 
peded by an evil spirit, who threw down the walls 
as fast as they were built, until a human victim was 
sacrificed and buried under the foundation, which 
being done, they stood firm. 

“T very much fear there is too much truth in this 
story. Not that I mean that such a thing was done 
by either a Christian Patrick or Columba, but by 
the Druids, from whom the story got fathered upon 
the former. Under each of the twelve pillars of one 
of the circular temples in Iona, a human body was 
found to have been buried.”—God/rey Higgins’ Cel- 
tic Druids. 

Even Christians retained something of the super- 
stition for centuries. Long after they had ceased to 
believe that the blood of a human being, or of an 
animal, was necessary to consecrate a particular 
building, when erected, to secure its durability, they 
continued to sacrifice something. Thus, a coin was 
generally buried under every arch in a church, and 
it is but a few days since we wcre shown a Roman 
coin of 96 A. D., which was dug up from beneath an 
arch of Chester Cathedral. The last relics of this 
feeling are to be found in the destroying a bottle of 
spirits when a vessel is launched—in the mari- 
time casting away of copper for luck, and in the 
burying of coins, &c., in corner stones.—[ Xd. Gra- 
ham, 


REVOLTING SUPERSTITION. 

We find the following curious item, reminding one 
of similar cases described in Shakspeare, and Scott's 
Demonology and Witchcraft, in the reports of the 
Baltimore American: se 

“We discovered two colored women near the grand 
jury room, in the court-house, of whom we inquired 
their business, and the following novel story was 
elicited: That they came there for the purpose of 
presenting to the grand jury Harriet Holliday and 
Mary Jane Brooks, on the charge, to use their own 
language, of laying a spell upon them, saying that 
these parties had buried them in miniature in the 








Catholic burying-ground, since which time they suf- 
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fered all the pangs of death, and did now really feel | 
as if dead. Since the burial the witches came to | 
them, and offered to relieve them of their sufferings, 
provided they would give them adollareach. Ac- 
cordingly one paid the required ransom, the corpse 
was disinterred, and the sufferer restored to life. 
The remaining two, not being so credulous, refused 
to pay for their lives, and are now suffering all the 
penalties of the departed. We understand that great 
excitement exists in Baddle Alley, among the popu- 
lation, and that they are leaving that locality in 
numbers, in consequence of the arts practiced by 
Mesdames Brooks and Holliday.” 
AGUE. 

A friend, to my knowledge, has cured persons of 
this disease by administering a pinch of candle- 
snuff, not as a charm, but as a potent medicine. In 
the last visitation of cholera, a paragraph went the 
rounds of the papers, recommending charcoal from 
a burnt cork as an efficacious remedy. Carbon may 
prove a very powerful drug when properly admin- 
istered.— Notes and Queries. 





CURIOUS ASIATIC MYSTERIES. 

The Amsterdamshe Courant contains the follow- 
ing: 

“Tt is well known that East Indians have many 
inventions unknown to Europeans, and that they 
possess secrets incomprehensible to us. The Chi- 
nese understood the art of printing several centuries 
before Western nations, and they also used gunpow- 
der a long time before it was known in Europe. In 
Bengal, the art of serpent-charming strikes foreign- 
ers with astonishment. In Chili, the Spaniards in- 
stituted a system of rapid correspondence by means 
of the human voice, which at that period went ahead 
of every other mode of communication. In the 
kingdom of Montezuma, videttes were established 
at stated distances, who transmitted the orders of 
government, and forwarded information with the 
utmost rapidity, from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. 

“Tt is a recognized fact in British India, that, in 
1815, the Governor of Bengal received notice of a 
sudden revolt of the tribes of the interior. His in- 
formants proved that the natives had obtained in- 
formation of the Allies having lost the first day of 
Waterloo, (Quatres Bras.) The rebels also knew, a 
short time subsequently, that the battle (Waterloo) 
had been gained by the British and their allies. 
Three weeks later, the Governor received official no- 
tice of this event, which news had been immediately 
expedited to him by the Duke of Wellington, by 
means of couriers dispatched from the battle field. 

“A similar circumstance has just taken place. 
Letters received lately from Caleutta announce that 
the European mail is awaited with much anxiety, as 
the people of the interior have already received the 
anticipated news of the conclusion of peace. This 
news, of which, as yet, the European population 
know nothing, and could know nothing, because no 
mail had arrived, had reached Calcutta in advance 
of steam, and even distanced the telegraph from 
Bombay to Calcutta.” 





OLD FASHIONED ADVERTISING. 


‘‘The inconvenience which must have been expe- 
rienced by the want of numbers to the houses, is 
apparent in the laborieus description of the places 
at which some lately imported sturgeon could be 
had: 

««¢ At a warehouse, the corner of Cross Lane on 
St. Dunstan’s hill; at the Salmon and Lobster, under 
the Sun Tavern, near the Monument on Fish Street 
Hill; at a shop, the corner of the Market House, 
over against the Bull Head Ale House, in Hunger- 
ford Market; at a shop the corner of Newport Mar- 
ket, lately Captain Maddock’s, where attendance 
will be daily given.’”—London Daily Courant, Nov. 
9th, 1728. 

The following, from ‘ Notes and Queries,” casts 
further light on the difficulties of advertising in the 
olden days: 

““When London shopkeepers still dwelt over their 
shops, and ‘merchant princes’ resided at their places 
of business, there were few offices to be had in the 
city. The ship-brokers, agents, and smaller fry, 
therefore, transacted their business at taverns. 
Thus: 

“<Tae CHanpols, Sloop, 


‘* Tobias Jewers, Commander, 


“*Sails to-morrow morning for Rotterdam, now 
lying at St. Katherine’s to take in goods and pas- 
sengers, and may be spoke with every day at Lat- 
son’s Coffee House, over against the Royal Exchange 
in Cornhill, or at the Red Lion and Sun, in Swith- 
in’s Alley, or at John Dodmead’s at the King of 
Spain’s Head, near St. Katherine’s Stairs, and upon 
Exchange, at Exchange time, and after Change at 
the White Lyon Tavern in Cornhill. : 


‘Joun TwyMAn, for the Master.’ 
Daily Courant, May 7, 1728. 


“No wonder that John Twyman’s notions of the 
construction of sentences were rather obscure.” 





BLUE DEVILS. 


“Tn an article in the Journal of Psychological 
Medicine on Baron Feuchtersleben’s Principle of 
Medical Psychology, showing how the mind is in- 
fluenced by a mechanical calling, there is this curt- 
ous sentence: 

““*Rosch and Esquirol affirm, from observation, 
that indigo-dyers become melancholy, and those 
who dye scarlet, choleric. Their observation re- 
garding indigo-dyers affords a strong confirmation 
of the statement of that arch quack Paracelcus, who 
declared blue to be injurious.’ This would seem te 
suggest that our phrase, ‘the blue devils,’ may de. 
rive its origin from a scientific fact.’”—Chamber# 
Journal. 

“A yellow hue”—the jaundice, and a jaundiced 
eye, are all closely allied. A yellow plaster or paper 
for a room is very unhealthy—particularly for those 
pursuing a sedentary occupation. Perhaps grees 
has something more to do with jealousy than pht 
losophers have suspected—and brown with settled 
abstraction. 








Slower and Garden Hints for Ray. 


OUR BOUQUET. 


Tun study of botany is one of the most attractive, 
pure, and instructive sources of amusement, emi- 
nently adapted to exalt human character, and 
develop all the kinder qualities of our natures, 
And while it is pleasing, ennobling, and purifying to 


the mind, it leads to scenes pleasing and instructive. 
to the eye. Most of our so-called “ fashionable”: 


amusements are confined to close rooms, and not 
unfrequently to contaminating atmospheres, but the 
botanical student has the earth enameled with 
flowers for his carpet, the pure azure sky for his 
canopy, and breathes freely the broad atmosphere of 
nature. That ample page of nature, our wild 
flowers—is open to all, and much refined enjoyment 
may be derived from their contemplation. Flowers 
have been happily termed the “ poor man’s poetry,” 
and there are few who can look upon their varied 
forms without joining in the aspiration of the poet: 
“Blessed be God for flowers, 
For the bright, gentle, holy thoughts that breathe, 
From out their odorous beauty, like a wreath 
Of sunshine on life’s hours.” 





The bouquet represented consists of the following 
flowers, No. 1, is Tropwolum Speciosum; a new and 
distinct species of an extensive and much admired 
genus, of which the canuary-bird flower is a familiar 
example. The Tropxolums are all beautiful climb- 
ing plants, profuse in flower and elegant in foliage, 
their natural gracefulness of habit renders them 


alike suitable for festooning the roof of a conserva- 


tory, or furnishing shade to an arbor; 2. Berberus 
Tlicifolia, a beautiful hardy shrub, native of the 
coasts of Fuegia, beyond the straits of Magalhaens ; 
3. Penstemon Gordonii, a herbaceous perennial from 
the Rocky mountains, with handsome, large flowers, 
of a rich amethystine blue; and 4. Pleroma Elegans, 
a greenhouse shrub, having large, deep blue flowers, 
and peculiar glossy veined foliage. 


FLOWERS—-NEW AND OLD. 

One of the most striking illustrations of the in- 
constancy—or to use the expression of an English 
writer on this subject, the “folly” of gardeners, is 
the eagerness with which old favorites among flow- 
ers are deserted for new ones. To-day they are at 
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the feet of a dahlia; to-morrow there is no beauty 
like a pansy, and both are presently deserted for a 
cineraria. In their eyes, old age is a erime, and 
aged flowers are mercilessly consigned to the poor- 
house. Cape plants were once the rage; a bruns- 
vigia, or an ixia, er a protea, were standing toasts; 
to possess such fair objects was the height of man’s 
ambition.. But in a few years these were thrown 
aside, and New Holland beauties supplanted them, to 
be succeeded by the flaunting, or shy and delicate, 
natives of South America. Marigolds and candytufts, 
love-lies-bleeding, globes and balsams, catchflies and 
cockscombs, daisies and dittany, persicarias and 
prince’s-feather, lupins, tri-colors and marvels-of- 
Peru, sunflowers and sweet-sultans, are all pretty 
much by-gones: and the same may be said of holly- 
hocks and the family of asters. 
LILIES IN POTS. 


The cultivation of the Japan lily in pots has been 
found to be a matter by no means difficult, if the 
re-potting be done immediately when the bulbs go 
to rest. The oid roots should on no account be 
destroyed, but carefully placed amongst the fresh 
soil. If large specimens, for particular display, are 
required, large pots may be employed, and half a 
dozen flowering bulbs, placed in each pot. Rough 
peat is a good soil forthe purpose. The pots should 
be well drained, and the crown of the bulb just 
covered with the soil; when potted, they should be 
placed in a cold pit or frame, in order to prevent the 
soil from freezing, although frost will not injure the 
bulb. Where room under glass is an object in 
winter, they may be plunged in the open air in coal 
ashes, in a manner similar to potted hyacinths. 
There is scarcely any plant which is so much bene- 
fited by liquid fertilizers as the lily, more especially 
before expanding its flowers. If used in a clear 
state, and considerably diluted, this water will suf- 
fice for a month before the plant flowers. 

THE GERANIUM. 

The geranium pratense partakes, in its flowers, of 
a degree of delieacy by which it greatly surpasses 
in effect its more common blue congener ; its flowers 
vary much in the portion of color which they dis- 
play, some being nearly all blue, whilst others are 
produced completely white. The geranium angula- 
tum, from its numerous flowers is highly orna- 
mental; it may be placed among low shrubs, or 
strong herbaceous plants, and will succeed in rather 
shady places; divisions of the roots afford sufficient 
inerease. 

VARIETIES OF THE HOLLYHOCK. 


The Hollyhocks of Belgium and Germany have 
long sustained a high celebrity. The collections of 
the Prince of Salm Dyck and of M. Van Houtte, of 
Ghent, have been much admired. In other places, 
also, varieties have been obtained with leaves more 
er less lobed, more or less entire, more or less pal- 
mate, all with flowers large, full, or colored dif- 


‘ferently from those of other plants, being some- 


times of a more or less dark mahogany color, or 


‘others of a delicate tint, and varying from the purest 


white to the darkest glossy black. One amateur in 


-the culture of this flower has succeeded in raising 





twenty varieties of the most choice and beautiful 
sorts, as follows: delicate rose tint, flower very full ; 
red, flower very full; fine pure white; rose color ; 
dark yellow ; clear red ; cinnamon colored ; nankeen 
colored ; dark red; dark rose; fleshy white; clear 
cherry ; very clear yellow; beautiful white, flower 
well rounded; yellow, with a tint of pink; clear, 
approaching to dark violet, spotted with white ; 
white; middle yellow; very dark red, flower very 
full; black, flower very full. 


VIOLET CULTURE. 

The pansy, or violet, is of easy cultivation, but 
dificult to keep from year to year. It may be 
raised from seeds and bloomed in a few months, and 
an endless variety of color, marking and texture, may 
thus be produced. Choice kinds, either selected 
from the seed-beds or procured from the florists, are 
seldom bloomed more than once, unless by skillful 
management, or in a favorable locality. In winter 
the pansy is extremely liable to damp off, although 
protected in frames, and the summer’s sun is always 
injurious to it. Seeds sown in August, in the open 
border, will come up readily in a few weeks. The 
seeds should be slightly covered with fine soil, if 
covered at all, as half the seeds sown rot in the 
ground, from being covered too deeply. As soon 
as they expand the second set of leaves, they should 
be planted out in beds, in lines, from eight to ten 
inches asunder. If the seed has been carefully saved 
from good kinds, an interesting display will be the 
result; and the raising of new varieties is a labor 
of peculiar interest. As spring advances, the plants 
so treated will commence flowering. The next point 
is to select those which possess good qualities, with 
a view to perpetuate them. The flowers must be as 
nearly round as possible, expanding their petals 
flatly ; crumpled petals, with ragged edges are points 
that will justify their being cast aside. Round flow- 
ers, with flat petals, must also have firmness of 
texture to recommend them, The eye should be 
concentrated, and not starry; the colors soft and 
clearly defined. Cuttings taken off at the second 
and third joints will root readily, placed behind a 
hedge or wall on the north side, without any pro- 
tection whatever. Insert them two inches apart, 
and one inch deep, in soil of a light sandy texture, 
and they will root in a few weeks. 


THORN TREES. 

It is found that a greater variety of beautiful 
small trees and ornamental shrubs can be formed 
of the several specimens of thorn, than of any kind 
of tree whatever. Thus they give persons whose 
grounds are not extensive, the means of ornament- 
ing their grounds with great facility. If trained as 
trees, they have an appearance of singular neatness 
united with a good degree of vigor; and the readi- 
ness with which they are pruned and grafted renders 
them susceptible of almost any shape which the 
fancy of the owner would have them assume. Some 
of the species take naturally the shape of handsome 
low trees. Of these, the flowers and foliage have 
great beauty, and the scarlet haws, which remain 
on into winter, till, ripened by frost, they are gath- 
ered by the birds, give them additional charms. 
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Ten Trovusanp A YEAR. Philadelphia, T. B. 
Peterson. Few novels have ever enjoyed so enviable 
a reputation as this. In the Diary of a Physician. 
Warren had set ferth in a startlingly thrilling form, 
the romance which may attach itself to the practice 
of the healing art, in modern social life—in Ten 
Thousand a Year, he ventured on the same experi- 
ment with reference to Law—but in a bolder, more 
comprehensive and infinitely stronger manner. It 
is perhaps not saying too much, when we assert that 
no writer previous to Warren had ever so fully deve- 
loped the resources of modern life—this life of black 
coats and stove pipe hats—for the purposes of the 
novelist. Scott had used the middle ages and every 
age except his own with success, Bulwer had floated 
elegantly over the surface of the present age, but 
no one had grasped life as it is with a strong hold. 
For so doing Warren deserves a high place in the 
history of modern literature. 

Ten Thousand a Year is always destined to be a 
classic, and it deserves to be so, not enly from its 
remarkable literary merit, but from the fact that it 
contains a vast amount of useful, practical, legal in- 
formation. Every law student should own it, and 
Mr. Peterson, though publishing it in an elegant 
form, has done so at a price-~whieh puts it within 
reach of all. 


Patent Sermons. By Dow, Jr. Philadelphia, 
T. B. Peterson. Many years ago, the New York 
reading world was “amazed and amused” by the 
appearance in the Sunday Mercury of that city, of 
a series of eccentric, grotesque, humorous, moral 
and intensely edifying “Sermons,” which required 
little examination to convince the reader that the 
writer was a man of no ordinary ability. Thename, 
Dow, Jr., was an indication that someting odd was 
to be expected, and it was always found without 
fail. The text of these droll discourses was some- 
times a proverb, sometimes a verse of a popular 
song, sometimes a quotation from a comic almanac, 
or a classic poet—but whatever it was, the sermon 
following was well worth reading, whether it treated 
of some popular folly or fashion, or discussed some 
noted event, vice, or public character. The most 
striking trait in them was the fact that they were 
really original—furmed after no model, and perfectly 
American throughout. Now we have them at length 
collected in three volumes, forming one of the most 
readable works in the world, and one destined to 
take place as a very peculiar classic. As a work to 
be read aloud, for one who knows how to read these 
sermons are irresistible. They are replete with fun 
and never tire. 





Vittas AND CortaGces. By Calvert Vaux. New 
York, Harper & Bros. Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. 
If any gentleman wishes to build a cottage, let him, 
instead of hatching out some crude idea of his own, 
aided possibly by a builder who understands no- 
thing but mere building, buy this elegant work, by 











Hotices, 


a partner of the late Downing, so famed for cottage 
architecture—and select a house. A careful exami- 
nation has convinced us that it would be difficult to 
over praise the book in question. It is to the last 
degree accurate and economical in its estimates, 
while the designs are distinguished by true elegance 
of taste. As a gift book to those building, it cannot 
be too highly commended. 

INVASION AND CAPTURE OF WAsuINGTON. By John 
S. Williams. New York, Harper & Bros. Phila- 
delphia, W. B. Zieber. There are some things 
which it would be well to leave untouched—and the 
invasion and capture of Washington is one of them. 
The invasion of Washington was not a very credit- 
able business either as regarded the attack or the 
defense, and Mr. Williams has not helped matters 
much by reviving the old grief. The feeling which 
inspires the book is however an earnest and an emi- 
nently creditable one. 





Dousts ConcERNING THE BATTLE oF BUNKER 
Hitt. Addressed to the Christian public. By 
Chas. Hudson. Boston, J. Munroe & Co. Phila- 
delphia. W. S. Martien. The hardest rap which 
freethinkers ever received was Archbishop Whately’s 
Doubts Concerning the Existence of Napoleon, which 
showed that it was possible by argument to disprove 
anything. In the present very genial and amusing 
work we have the same system applied to the Battle 
of Bunker Hill—and, it may be added, most success- 
fully. 


Vivia, on THE Secret or Power. By Emma D. 
E. N. Southworth. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. 
Mrs. Southworth is one of the few very generally 
popular novelists, who, in addition to those deeply 
interesting and touching traits which attract the 
multitude of readers, also has claims to the respect 
of the most fastidious literary critic. There is a 
boldness—a character, and a spirit in her works 
which render her a marked exception to the widely 
extended class of “American lady novelists,” so 
severely or sarcastically handled in the English re- 
views. The language in which they are clothed is 
not less striking or original, and it is not necessary 
to read one of her romances through to be convinced 
of its excellence. The work before us, “ Vivia,” is 
not inferior to its predecessors in merit, and we cor- 
dially commend it to the reading public. , 





CuArRLes Lever’s Works. Philadelphia, T. B. 
Peterson. Lever is one of the most distinctly origi- 
nal novelists of the age, and his eccentric, rollicking, 
dashing vein of adventure, and his bold plots and 
dramatic incidents are not surpassed in their way by 
any European novelist. In the edition before us, 
we have all his novels, collected in four neatly 
printed and handsomely bound volumes, and afforded 
at a remarkably cheap price. We recommend it to 
all procurers for libraries. 
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Buieax House. By Charles Dickens. Philadel- 
phia, T. B. Peterson. To speak of the merits of 
Bleak House would be to carry coals to New Castle 
to our readers. Let us content ourselves by saying 
that in the edition before us we have the finest 
typography at the cheapest price of any book now 
before the public. Every library should have 
Peterson’s series of Dickens’ novels. 





Artnur Mervyn. By C. Brockden Brown. 
Philadelphia, Polock, No. 6 Commerce Street. We 
have already signified our cordial approbation of 
this republication of one of our best, yet most ne- 
glected American novelists. The work before us is 
admirable as regards style, pure and refined in lan- 
guage and well-conducted plot, and is, in short, 
well worth reading. 





How to Writer. A Manual of Composition and 
Letters. New York, Fowler & Wells. This is a 
truly excellent work, containing a vast amount of 
information, of more or less utility to all who write. 
We beg leave, however, to question the elegance of 
the term, “letters of relationship,” which appears 
in its title. Where did the author learn that letters 
passing between relations are “letters of relation- 
ship ?” 

Hussanp 1x Uran. By Austin and Maria Ward. 
New York, Derby & Jaekson; Philadelphia, T. B. 
Peterson. We are rather weary of Mormon works, 
since every one knows what they are really written 
for, and that their customers are generally patrons 
of yellow-covered. literature. The present work, 
though containing much that must be new to those 
who have never “read up” Mormon miseries, is not 
remarkable for contributing any thing new to the 
subject. — 


Step By Step; or, Deria Anwtineton. By Anna 
Athern. Boston, Jas. Munroe. Philadelphia, W. 
S. Martien. This well written novel, sets forth the 
gradual development of a religious life in a young 
lady, who in passing through varied scenes and for- 
tunes remains true to principle and religion. It is 
pleasant, earnest, life-like, and equally free from 
sentimentalism and cant. The work has justly been 
claimed as inspired by generous and impartial feel- 
ings. 

Rigut anp Wrone. By J. Abbott. New York, 
Harper Brothers. Philadelphia, W. B. Zeiber. Mr. 
Abbott’s juvenile works are by far the best extant, 
and the one before us appears to equal its predecessors. 





Moras ror tae Young. By Emma Willard. 
New York, A. S. Barnes. Philadelphia, Tower & 
Barnes. All works are not necegsarily well written 
or successful in their.aims, because they are religi- 
ous, and the one before us, though composed with 
the best intentions, strikes us as being at once both 


too eccentric and too formal to produce a happy ei- 
fect on the young. 


THree Guarpsmen. By Alex. Dumas. Phila- 
delphia, T. B. Peterson. We have here ina 75 cent 
form, the whole of Dumas’ Guardsmen, and very 
well translated and printed at that. Any one who 
wants a week’s good reading, may eonsider the fact. 





Bocnarty’s Geometry. New York, Harper & 
Bros. Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. A well organ- 
ized book, setting forth in a readily comprehensible 
form, the leading principles of geometry. 





Kine Ricnarp tue First. By J. Abbott. New 
York. Harper & Bros.; Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. 
An excellent juvenile, in Mr. Abbott’s usual style. 
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We beg leave to respectfully enter a caveat 
against that description of poetry and prose which 
is apparently inspired by the blues, aided by the 
dyspepsia, and written out under the soothing influ- 
ence of the fifteenth day of a North-East storm. 
We refer to those dismal lyries which are endorsed 
as “so pathetic” by admiring aunts and fondly be- 
lieved to indicate a poetic soul “ not like that of the 
busy heartless world,” etc., and so on. 

Now it is precisely in this last belief that a great 
error lies. There are full a hundred weepers and 
wailers in literature where there is one genial, well- 
balanced writer—most of their efforts are in “ poetry” 
—and the reason is evident. Beginners in literature 
are apt to attempt to fly before they can walk—and 
like other unfledged fowl, to essay flight on their 
weak wings before using their legs. Of all the 
wrotched unripe stuff rejected by editors, a striking 
proportion is in verse. We could endure this—we 
could even permit flying to take precedence of 


walking, if the birds did not immediately direct | 


Correspondents, 


their flight into gloomy marshes and over stagnant 
swamps instead of seeking purer and higher regions. 

Puling pathos, sentimental transcendentalism, vague 
reverie and the whole tribe of trash, are generally 
affected by lazy writers, They are easier than more 
genial, vigorous writing—just as itis far easier to 
write a handsome hand than a legible one. They 
do not require a keen appreciation and observation 
of life, or a grasping at the lights and shadows and 
half tints and outlines of the varied characters ef 
other people. No—the sentimental dreamer merely 
drones about self or the abstractions of self, telling 
how self feels, but never showing that self has ob- 
served others. We commend these remarks with 
the kindest wish that they may profit by them, to 
the great array of dolefuls who send so much crape 
and white handkerchief poetry to Graham. 

We have nothing against true pathos—against 
that solemn sadness of the soul, that infinite pathos 
which underlies the intensest humor, as the eternal 
blue sky underlies the merry twinkling stars. This 
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pathos we find in Shakespeare and Cervantes, and 
Heine, and Aischylus—yes, and fully as much in 
Rabelais, and Lucian, and Plautus, and Sterne, and 
the whole grotesque brotherhood. But there is none 
of this true pathos in the little wailers and moaners 
of whom we speak, whose melancholy, compared 
with true feeling is the droning screak of a guinea- 
hen on a damp day, compared to the celestial chords 
of sorrow which the evening breeze brings from 
the Eolian harp. 

There is one cure for this mental dyspepsia—and 
like the physical, it consists of exerctse. Cast your- 
eelf vigorously about in life—grasp its most genial 
and striking points—write about what you see and 
not what you read—and you will find pathes come 
of itself. Do, in a word, as Miss Bronte did—and 
there are very few whose sphere of observation of 
human life was so painfully limited—and what she 
did is shown by the following extract with which 
we conclude : 

“‘ An affecting aneedote is told of Miss Bronte, the 
author of ‘Jane Eyre.’ When her celebrity had 
risen to fame, publishers were ready to give her the 
largest sums for a novel, but she refused the money, 
and could not be temped to write. When rebuked 
for her silence, she averred that she had gone as far 
as her experience could carry her, and that before 
she wrote again she must have more life to draw 
upon. This was said in the spirit of truth and of 
genius. The sordid mind, with its petty readiness, 
its mechanic talent, could not so have thought or 
epoken; it would have clutched the money and 
grasped the pen, put the cash in purse, and then, 
like the barrel organist, who had pocketed his alms, 
fall to work in grinding out its machine music.” 

How many—how very many there are, who, with 
life in all its fullness and richness, to “draw upon,” 
limit themselves to petty counterfeiting the drafts 
of others? They go for Yankeeisms to Sam Slick; 
for Western life te Hooper, or some other original ; 
and for plot, to anything. Until our writers study 
character as they would books, and rely on life for 
material, more than imagination, Miss Brontes will 
be scarce among us. 


ebived The author of “An Ode to God” is informed 
that his poetry is respectfully declined. We have 
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copying-press. If you ge into a business you 
wouldn’t be without the tools, would you? And as 
we do our printing without much loss of time, we 
insist that all copy sent us shall be written on only 
one side. 

vitae We are pleased with a contributor who, in 
forwarding an article, remarks, that he does not ask 
us to publish it—presuming that if it will do, we 
shall do so without asking. Nothing is so common 
as to be requested to publish a piece, not but what 
it is poor trash, but because the author would so 
much (tke to have it in print. 

suas Several kind-hearted friends—personally un- 
known to us—are very sincerely thanked for pleasant, 
eneouraging letters which have done our heart good. 
With all our thousands of subscribers, still nothing 
gratifies us so much as to learn from any source that 
our labors on Graham have awakened a genial lik- 
ing in some one reader. 

No articles taken by the sample. Contributors 
will please to send the whole article or nothing. 

F. J.—Author of “Thou wert not there.” Try 
us with another article. We do not quite like your 
“specimen brick.” 

Those advertising would do well to make their 
wants known in Graham: Our thousands of readers 
in every part of the country, embrace a wide circle 
of purchasers—especially of all such wares as ladies 
patronize. 

We continue to return thanks for the innumerable 
‘helping lifts” and good-hearted cheers of encour- 
agement which Graham, under its new management, 
is receiving from the editorial brotherhood at large, 
who are so kind as to observe that a new life has 
come over the Magazine, and that we are rushing 
along in revived brilliancy. Friends, we don’t in- 
tend that you shall be deceived. We have got new 
springs in the machinery and are O P H, on bran 
new. principles—“ getting along like a shooting 
star—running ahead of the railroad car.” _So mote 
it be! 

Hear what Prentice, of the Louisville Journal says 
of us: 

“We have received the February number of Gra- 


heard of a western man who refused to vote for a | ham’s Illustrated Magazine, and a sterling number 


certain candidate “ because he spelt God with aemall | 


j-’ And we cannot really give our vote of admis- 
sion to a bard who spells the same word with a little 
g! Eece signum! 

“ When the firey sun sends out his genial Rays, and 

Brings forth the Lilly, decked by the hand of god.” 

If that isn’t disrespectful we should like to know 
whatis? In another poem, by the same hand— 
also declined—we find mention of 

“The Rich sweet Love from god.” 


mapa All remitting money to Graham’s Magazine 
are respectfully requested not to put a “come steal 
me’’ mark on the letters, by having them registered ; 
they would oblige us in fact, by avoiding any in- 
dications that the letter contains funds. 

seeeee We Will not return rejected communications. 
Set that down for a fact! Where the MS. is very 
large, an exception may be made, though we hold 





that anybody who writes at all ought to own a months. 


itis. Its engravings are numerous and striking, 
and its literary articles, both in prose and poetry, 
are exceedingly fine. The Editor’s “ Kasy Talk” is 
most capital in its way—embracing every style of 
agreeable writing. The proprietors deserve great 
credit for their generous encouragement of the best 
literary talent of the country.” 


Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed. 
Veiling our blushes with our handkerchief we pro- 
ceed with the following from the Michigan Argus : 

“ We have the March number of Graham’s Illus- 
trated Magazine. Its every department is up with 
the times. The engravings are numerous and beau- 
tiful, and the contents are from experienced pens. 
Leland is giving new popularity to an old publie 
favorite.” 

Contributors will please to exercise a little patience, 
and not accuse us of neglect if they do not find their 
pieces at once in type. We go to press early, and 
can rarely promise insertion for three or four 
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Hushion and Dress. 


Basques with longer skirts and more elaborate 
trimmings are still fashionable, but there is a great 
degree of capriciousness in minor matters, as depth 
of skirt, style of sleeve, profusion of trimming and 
other details. Bretelles are frequently wern on the 
basque according to taste. The short belt waist is 
still favorably regarded, and the pointed waist is 
almost universally used on ball dresses. Skirts are 
worn very long and very wide, the hoops rendering 
the latter imperative. By the way, this last named 
article of.dress—has, in spite of all the satire kveled 
against it, maintained its ground; and although the 
Empress Eugenie has withdrawn her support from 
it, we may safely predict that until the summer is 
over, its days among us are not numbered. Another 
authority states that muslin robes, embroidered in 
spots with colored chenille, are in great favor. 
Light-colored and white taffetas are also frequently 
worn, with bright colored chenille in larger rings, 
interlaced, or in a double or trible Grecque. Some 
young ladies wear fichu Anioinetie over low-bodied 
evening dresses. They may be trimmed either with 
embroidered muslin or with lace. When made of 
tulle, it is trimmed round with narrow ribbons. 
The frills alse have three rows of the same ribbon. 

Under sleeves are still made very voluminous, and 
when tulle is the material, they usually consist of a 
puff confined by narrow black velyets, and having a 
frill both above and below it; or else they consist 
of narrow puflings and lace frills placed alternately. 
From another source we hear that among old favo- 
rite sleeves retained, is the puffed sleeve, one style 
consisting of a single puff, and a deep frill coming 
below the elbow; another, and still more distingué 
variety, formed of two puffs and a frill, richly 
trimmed with fringe or lace. Another very pretty 
sleeve is formed of two frills, the lower one con- 
siderably fuller than the upper one, which gives 
an opportunity for great profusion of trimming. 
Then to suit plainer tastes, we have the sleeve closed 
at the wrist with the gauntlet cuff, which will be 
superseded by the different varieties of flowing- 
sleeve as the summer advances. Silk capotes, 
quilted with bands of bright-colored velvet placed 
over the runnings, and trimmed simply with a rib- 
bon forming a bow, and ends falling over the cur- 
tain, are worn for negligee, and by young ladies. 

In corsages the waist is high to the throat, closed 
in front and fastened with fancy buttons, to suit the 
color of the dress or the taste of the wearer. It may 
be entirely plain or finished with bretelles or berthes, 
which are arranged in many various styles, and all 
so equally claiming our admiration, that it requires 
great judgment to decide between them. The bre- 
telles, ascending from a narrow point at the waist 
to a full sweep on the shoulders, and then descend- 
ing gradually to a point at the back, is a very be- 
ceming arrangement. So also is another style, 
which forms a rounded cape on the shoulder; ano- 





ther and still prettier style than either, is formed 
like a half handkerchief, coming down almost to the 
waist, front and back, and trimmed with fringe or 
lace. These modes will not, of course, be suitable 
for the lightest summer dresses, but may be worn at 
other times. 

The following descriptions of two dresses—the 
first a dinner-dress, and the second a costume de 
promenade—are illustrative and interesting :—The 
first, a robe of Azoff-green taffety, has been made 
with three broad flounces of green tulle, entirely 
covering the skirt. These flounces are edged with 
draperies of tulle, gathered up at intervals by bows 
of gauze ribbon with flowing ends. The tulle 
flounces are covered by falls of rich Chantilly lace. 
The effect of this dress is at once novel and elegant. 


‘The second, among the newest out-door dresses, is 


one of royal blue silk, with five flounces, each edged 
with a row of fancy ribbon of the same color, but a 
shade darker than the silk. The corsage is partially 
open with lapels, edged with fancy ribbon, and is 
fastened at the lower part by a row of fancy hang- 
ing buttons. The sleeves are plain and wide at the 
lower part, and turned up in the style of broad 
cufis. Under-sleeves of muslin, consisting of one 
large puff and two smaller ones at the wrist. Bon- 
net of white terry velvet and blonde, tastefully 
trimmed with bouquets and flowers. 

Dresses of plain white satin, which have been so 
long discarded, are beginning to recover fashionable 
favor. In fact, for family parties, and even for grand 
balls, white dresses are almost universally worn. 
For the latter, gauze and tulle are most frequently 
adopted ; while, for the former, tarlatans and mus- 
lins are preferred. Many tarlatans, with two or 
three skirts, have no other ornament than a ribbon 
in the hems, more frequently white than colored. 
A Grecque, embroidered in gold above the hem, is a 
very pretty trimming. 

A white satin dress has been made with douil- 
lonnes of white tulle, extending from the edge of the 
skirt to as high as the knees. A deep flounce, or 
rather a jupe of blonde, figured in a large Gothic 
pattern, descended from the waist to the top of the 
bouillonnes of tulle. The corsage had a double 
berthe of blonde, descending to a point both at the 
back and in front of the waist, and entirely covering 
the short sleeves. On one side of the blonde jupe 
there were two bouquets of flowers; one about the 
middle, and the other at the edge. On the opposite 
side a corresponding bouquet was attached to the 
ceinture. The head-dress consisted ofa cache-peigne 
bouquet of the same flowers, with long pendant 
sprays descending over the shoulders. 

Quite a sensation has prevailed recently in Paris 
in ball-dresses, which have been made with unusual 
elegance. Among the number says a correspondent 
of a cotemporary, we have noticed, is one of pink 
taffetas, covered by three crape skirts, of the same 
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color, with a ribbon in the hem; the low body has 
a double berthe rounded behind, and finished -in 
front by a large ribbon bow. The only ornament 
worn in the hair with this dress, is a round wreath 
of roses. Another, equally beautiful, is composed 
of white taffetas, covered by a silk tulle skirt, with 
eleven flounces; on the edge of each flounce is a 
tulle illusion ruche, producing a light and pretty 
appearance. The low body is ornamented by small 
capes round the top, edged with a ruche. With 
this toilette is worn a wide empress sash of white 
taffetas, tied at the side. Over the cache peigne 
there fall three sprays of very small myosotis hang- 
ing very low on the back. 

Another ball-dress is made of smooth white crape 
with three flounces. Over each flounce runs a wreath 
of blue forget-me-nots. The corsage is low and 
pointed ; the berthe is formed by puffings of crape 
overlaid with forget-me-nots, and the sleeve is 
formed of two puffs and a bend round which the for- 
get-me-nots cluster, and from which falls a deep fall 
of lace. The head-dress consists of large bunches 
of forget-me-nets, and a bandeau of pearls. Moire 
antique seems almost too heavy for ball-dresses, yet 
we have seen one intended for a married lady, which, 
although not so light as the preceding one, is richer 
and equally beautiful; a rich white moire antique, 
trimmed down the front in the robe style with vel- 
vet grape leaves and clusters of transparent grapes. 
The corsage low and pointed, buck and front, is 
almost concealed beneath a berthe of deep chantilly 
lace, and the only ornament is a bunch of grapes 
and vine leaves in the centre of the corsage. The 
sleeves are short and slashed with puffing of lace, 
and a frill of the same. The head-dress is one of 
the prettiest things we have seen. To match the 
trimmings on the dress, it consists of grapes and 
vine leaves most artistically arranged. The lace, 
which imparts a very distingué appearance to this 
coiffure, and enters very largely into its formation, 
in some places almost conceals the fruit which glis- 
tens through it. 

Generally speaking ball-dresses are now made 
with five, and sometimes even with seven jupes, thus 
producing the effect of aerial lightness. They are 
trimmed with tulle, gauze and lace; the latter, in- 
deed, was never more profusely employed than at 
the present time. Over a slip of white, pink, green, 
or amber taffety, there are frequently worn five or 
seven jupes of tulle, of the same hue as the slip. 
These jupes, moreover, are of double tulle, giving 
vast expansion of the skirt of the dress. 

Low bodies, are often trimmed with an empress 
scarf, with long ends of white taffetas tied on the 
hips, and drawn together on the shoudder with an 
agrafie of jewels. Also, over low bodied silks, high 
lace corsages are worn, with half-long sleeves. 

Bonnets are smaller than ever. The shapes are 
perfect, and the trimmings in exquisite taste. The 
fronts fall back far on the head, the crown droops 
considerably, and the capes are as deep but not so 
pointed as heretofore. A few cap crowns are still to 
be seen, and an equally limited number of fanchons; 
but the graceful drooping crown is almost universal. 
Flowers are more in request for trimming than ever, 





but the utmost latitude is*allowed to individual taste 
in the style and color. No member of the floral 
kingdom has obtained undue prominence over the 
others. The rustic hawthorn yields not to the 
stately lily, and tufts of grass and trailing wild 
flowers dispute precedence with the starry jessamine 
and the exquisite camelia. Chip has been exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of summer bonnets— 
the lightness of the material and the purity of the 
color making it every way desirable for that purpose. 
An effort is being made to bring in the gipsy hat, 
but that style can never have more than a partial 
success, and the timid caution with which it is intro- 
duced is an evident proof those most interested in 
the matter are not over sanguine in their expecta- 
tions, 

Bonnets, says another authority, are worn much 


more spread upon the forehead, which seems to have: 


altered the shape, so that they appear larger to the 


eye, while in reality they are quite as short in the- 
passe as ever. Feathers en touffe and flowers en 
botte adorn both the outside of the passe and the cap- 


worn on the inside. A novel fashion has been 
adopted by several ladies of ton. It consists in the 
replacing the inner cap of white blonde by a broad 
rouleau of velvet, either black or colored, which, 
terminating in a large knot on the left side, and long 
ends reaching to the neck, is exceedingly becoming 
and infinitely more youthful than the stiff fluting of 
the blonde dessous worn so long. 

The following description of three hats may give 
an idea or two to some reader. The first was a pink 
crape bonnet totally destitute of flowers, feathers or 
bugles; but there was such an air of refined eleganee 
and lady-like simplicity about it that the eye rested 
on it each time with renewed pleasure. The hat, as 
we have said, was made of pink crape, edged round 
the front with a blonde ruche, which was carried 
across the crown and formed an appropriate heading 
to alace cape. The frame of another hat was of 
white lace, and over this from within the hat passed 
flutings of white satin that were gathered together 
at the crown, and there met by the flutings of the 
curtain. The junction was hidden by lace so ar- 
ranged as to heighten the impression created by the 
first glance. A third was composed of crinoline 
lace, trimmed with bunches of water lilies in bud 
and blossom embosomed in leaves, some fresh and 
some fading, yet all so natural that they might vie 
with nature herself. 

In mantillas are several elegant changes. The 
“Eugenie” is a short cloak, made of black silk, 
having a small hood, trimmed with a narrow edging 
of barred black velvet and two rich hedvy tassels. 
Around the skirt of the cloak is a trimming of black 
lace, closely barred with narrow black velvet, nearly 
a quarter of a yard deep. Another of the same 
shape and the same material, with more elaborate 
trimmings, tufted buttons placed in the centre of 
each bar, is also admired. In striking contrast to 
this, both in shape and color, is a white moire an- 
tique scarf-shaped mantilla, falling low over the 
shoulders and descending a little below the waist, 
rounded at the back and pointed in front. A ruche 
of white satin ribbon, edged with narrow black vel- 
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vet, runs entirely round the mantilla, and a full fall 
of the richest Chantilly lace, half a yard in depth, 
completes this elegant and distingué mantelet. An- 
other, which we cannot omit, is a white moire an- 
tique cloak made in the same style as the “ Eugenie.” 
The trimming is rare and beautiful, made of gauze, 
with stripes of chenille ending in fringe. It would 
be suitable for an opera cloak, 

Head-dresses are very tasteful at present. Nets 
for the hair are universally fashionable in neglige 
costume. They are worn extremely small—merely 
covering the chignon of hair at the back of the head, 
These hair-nets may be made of black, dark blue or 
red silk, and they are frequently intermingled with 
steel or gilt beads, or with jet, or in parallel lines 
with gold thread @ la moyenage. A bow of velvet 
or ribbon, with long flowing ends, may be fixed 
either at the back of the head or on one side. 

A new cap of point d’ Angleterre has been adopted 
by the empress, from whose design it is said, indeed, 
to have originated. It is made upon the exact 
model of the capuche worn in the Pyrenees, and 
which, in the mountains, is composed of scarlet 
cloth, edged with black velvet. The one adopted is 
of the finest point, falling down low on each side of 
the face, raised on one side only by a large crimson 
rose, whose leaves and tendrils turn over the edge 
of the lace, and raise it slightly from the hair. This 
coiffure may be called the grand sucees of the day, 
for it is perfeetly novel and exceedingly espiegle and 
becoming. 

The wreaths employed for trimming ball-dresses, 
and which are disposed longitudinally from the 
waist to nearly the edge of the skirt, are called 
chatelaines. The flowers worn in the hair, whether 
mounted in d0uguets or in wreaths, should be the 





Morning-cap in blonde, black velvet and mauve 
colored ribbon. The crown represents two paws of 
black velvet crossed one over the other, with orna- 
ments of narrow black lace, and small ties of black 
velvet. The cape is in blonde, with open shells 
(coqgues) of mauve taffetas. On the front are two 
very light blondes. Under the first is set a mauve 
colored ribbon, showing through the blonde. 








same as those in the chatelaine; the bouquet de cor- 
sage and the bouquets on the sleeves should also eor- 
respond. Frequently, when the ball-dress consists 
of two or three jupes, the flowers are arranged at 
each side in guilles. The profusion of flowers thus 
dispersed over various parts of the dress renders the 
wearer a perfect personification of Flora. 


In concluding our remarks on the fashions, we 
would express our thanks to Messrs. T. W. Evans 
& Co., Chestnut Street, to whom we are indebted for 
much information relative to the latest fashions. 
Ladies, strangers to the city, will find at their stere 
the best and most stylish assortment of spring 
goods in the city. 


LATE LAKE SUPERIOR FASHIONS, 


Wishing to render our Fashion department perfect 
in all particulars, or perfect at least so far as the 
ladies of America are concerned, we give the follow- 
ing which, according to reliable authority, was worn 
last winter by the ladies in Minnesota and Lake 
Superior country. Heavy fur pantaloons, @ la roi 
Dagobert or & Venvers, supported by bretelles de 
bed-cord or den’importe quoi. A pardessus or over- 
coat of buffalo robe, brodée @ la Sioux and fringed 
with Pawnee or Crow scalps is wornin some circles, 
while large otter caps of the Canada pattern, coming 
down very low over the ears, and rising very high 
over the head are every where indispensable. Buf- 
falo boots, coming above the knee, the fur outside, 
bound with scarlet cloth @ la Blackhawk, and piquée 
with porcupine quills, complete this light and grace- 
ful costume, which when made full and bulgée out 
with a full supply of under garments, gives the 
figure a striking embonpoint. 





SPRING BONNET. 


Ladies’ bonnet, composed of white pou de sot tulle 
and rich net-ribbon, trimmed in the face with dou- 
ble ruches and rich hanging piquets on the outside, 
with rich monture, composed of grapes, piquets, 
grass, etc,; No. 6 polka-ribbon and moire antique 
strings. 
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HEAD-DRESS OF RED VELVET AND BLACK HORSK-HAIR OR WORSTED LACE. 


This head-dress is made by binding a strip of black tulle, sewed in folds, on a black wire. The irregu- 
larity of the original makes a description difficult, but allows the one making it to vary according to taste. 
The ornamental portion requires about five yards of broad red velvet ribbon. The rings or rolls may be 
made of hurse-hair, woven or of worsted. 





Made of pink pou de soi,, shirred with four ruches Dress-cap in velvet, ruffled blonde and roses of 
passing over the cape; face trimming, doyble ruches, | two different tints. On the head two bands of green 
ribbon on ene side, and buds on the other. | velvet; on the side flap of green velvet. 
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The above is an illustration of a graceful and be- 
coming style of bonnet, intended for early spring. 
The material is white glacé silk, laid on the foun- 
dation in seven raised shirrs. A slight puffing of 
pink tulle, headed by a ruche of blonde, and inter- 
mingled with a wreath of fine pink flowers, and 
green leaves adorn the front. At the back of the 
crown is placed a full bow and ends of silk, edged 
with narrow blonde. The sides are adorned by full 


clusters of pink cactus blossoms, mingled with a 
profusion of green leaves snd white moss rosebuds, 
The curtain is of silk, edged with blond. The face 
trimmings consist of a full cap of blonde, with clus- 
ters of pink cactus on the right side, placed very 
near the brim, so as to mingle with the outside 
trimmings. The left side is without ornament, save 
a delicate branch of leaves which overlaps the front. 
Broad ribbon strings, edged with satin. 








MOURNING HEAD-DRESS. 
This has five loops on the right side and three 
over the left, made of crape, with streamers an eigth 


of an inch wide, put ona spring—and the crape is 
dotted bugles. 








Ghe Aadies’ GHork-Gable. 





PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY: 
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We give this month a beautiful design for an | the general effect of one of these ornamental flower- 
ornamental flower-pot, very easy of execution, and | pots. A section is also given for forming the border ae 
elegant in its completion. Our design will give | of one of a medium size. Six of those are required, 
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ORNAMENTAL FLOWER-POT IN BEADS AND BERLIN WOOL. 


as well as six of the other part, which should be cut | ing rim. Both are tobe cut out in perforated card- 
six inches long—four inches wide at the top, and | board. There are three sizes of this perforated 
two and a half at the bottom; which, whep all are | board; the largest is the one to be preferred. The 
joined tegether, produce the ornamental overhang- ' ground is to be worked in eolored Berlin wool, in 
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the way marked in our engraving, namely, in squares. 
Scarlet, bright green, or French blue, look extremely 
well. This being done, the 0. P. beads, either of 
opal or clear white, are to be taken and arranged on 
the lines where the squares meet, in the lower part 
running regularly across each other, in the marginal 
part arranged according to the pattern. When the 
work is so far prepared, a second set of pieces cut 
exactly like the first, only in plain pasteboard, are 
to be cut and covered, like patchwork, with a green 
or other colored lining, either of calico or silk. Then 
each perforated piece, ready worked with the Berlin 
wool and beads, is to be placed on one of the pieces 
thus covered with the calico, and being secured by 
a few stitches at the corners, those which form the 
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body of the flower-pot are to be bound down each 
side with a narrow sarsenet ribbon, leaving the top, 
rim and basement line unbound for the present, 
When this is done, the sides are to be sewn together, 
thus forming the shape; after which a wire is to be 
sewn round both top and bottom, to give it firmness, 
and then both are to be bound. After this, the six 
parts which form the rim being properly bound and 
sewn together, so as to form a circle, are to be sewn 
on to the top of the lower part. We must again re- 
peat the necessity of taking the greatest care that 
all the parts should fit exactly, as otherwise the 
whole work will be spoiled. Being thus put together, 
it only remains to cover each join with beads, and 
each rim, both top and bottom, as in illustration. 
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GUIPURE INSERTION. 
Under garments, as well as those which constantly meet the sight, are now enriched with an equal pro- 


portion of ornamenal needlework, the guipure insertion being introduced in many different ways. 
one we are now giving ought to be worked on fine long cloth, and has a rich and handsome effect. 


The 
The 


lines which form the ground are to be put in first, in No. 4 of Evans & Co.’s crochet cotton. The spots 
and other parts in No. 16 of the Royal English Embroidery Cotton, of the same makers. 
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WORK-TABLE. 





These are very pretty articles 
for drawing-room decoration as 
well as for use. As, however, 
their beauty depends so very 
much on the neatness and ex- 
actness with which they are 
made, we cannot too strongly 
recommend accurate attention 
to the detail of their production. 
The form of the screen being in 
strong wire, it is necessary that 
it should be purchased, as well 
as the stand on which itis moun- 
ted, at some of the Berlin re- 
positories. Having procured the 
wire shape, its size must be 
traced on a piece of thin draw- 
ing paper, which must then be 
cut round a little larger, so that 
its edge may wrap over the wire 
over the frame. When thus 
cut to the proper size, the paper 
must be damped with a sponge, 
and left for a few minutes for 
the moisture to be abssorbed in 
its fabric, and have time to 
stretch. If left too long, the 
paper becoming dry, this object 
will be defeated. Then pasting 
the edges with a very strong 
paste, turn them over the wire 
of the frame, and securing them 
thoroughly, leave the whole till 
the following day to dry. The 
next measure must be the cover- 
ing this paper with « piece of 
colored silk, which may be done 
by fastening down the edge over 
the wire, with a needle and sew- 
ing of the same color as that 
chosen for the lining; green is 
the best. This side is, of course, 
for the back. The next step is 
to have the screen, thus pre- 
pared for decoration, fastened 
into its stand, 

In our illustration, we have not only given a 
drawing of this screen in its complete state, so as to 
furnish a sufficiently clear idea of its effect, but we 
have also supplied the shape which forms its decora- 
tions in its true size. These are to be cut out in 
silver paper. They are to be in two shades of pink 
and in white. These being cut at the outer edge 
and curled with a knife, are to be joined up by a 
touch of paste or gum, and for the sake of securing 
uniformity, this is much better done on a round 
stitch, which not only keeps the size exact, but 
secures a circular form. When a sufficient number 
of these have been made, and are Well closed, the 
bottoms of this tubular shape must be folded down 
about half an inch from their lower end, and this 
piece, touched with paste, must be stuck on to the 
shade already prepared, as we have said. Two rows 





FLORAL LAMP SCREEN. 


of the darkest pink being placed nearest the edge, 
two rows of the paler next to that, and what more 
may be needed for filling in the ground of the white. 
There will then be a vacancy in the centre, which is 
to be filled in with a good sized artificial rose, sur- 
rounded by its leaves. Ladies who are well versed 
in making paper flowers may substitute q paper 
rose, if well done, for the artificial bought one, 
which also looks extremely well. 

This is one of the prettiest modes of forming the 
Floral Lamp Screen, but there are other ways pro- 
ducing excellent effects. The bells which we have 
been describing as made of pink silver paper, may 
be of other shades of color, and have a group of 
other flowers in the centre. A pure white looks ex- 
tremely well, (a blue white must always be avoided 





in silver paper,) with pink roses in the centre. 
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GRAHAM’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
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THE ROSE-BUD SPRIG. 
The leaves of this group are to be worked in Berlin wool, in shades of green, rather inclining to a 
yellow tint; the buds with a mixture of gold, or rusty shade. The pink in the opening bud, of floss silk. 
The stems in brown Berlin wool. 
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; THE CONVOLYULUS SPRIG. 

The leaves to be executed in lighter shades of green than those of the other flower. The color of the 
+ eonvolvulus is of the lighter and brightest shades of French blue. A little yellow is to be introduced into 
; the centre of each. The floss silk brightens the effect. 













THE LADIES’ WORK-TABLE. 
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INITIALS FOR MARKING. EMBROIDERED SPRIG FOR WORKING. 
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TUCKER FOR BOY’S DRESS. 


The stars are to be well raised in working, to contrast with the light bars which cross each other, and 
buttonholed round. The marginal line is buttonhole, with a narrow thread edging sown down each side. 
This little trimming looks extremely elegant laid round the top of a dark dress, either of plaid, merino, 
or especially of velvet. 
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THE TOBACCO CONTROVERSY. 


Ciara (emphatically). ‘‘I don’t care what you say, Frank—TI shall always think it a 


nasty, odious, dirty, filthy, disgusting, and most objectionable habit.” 





N. B.—These young gentlemen are not indulging in the filthy habit 


elegant practice now so much in vogue. 


Frank. ‘*‘ Haw!—Now I’m really surprised, Clara, to hear such a clever girl as you are, 
running down Smoking in such strong language—for it’s admitted by all Sensible People of Smoking. They are only Chewing Toothpicks, the comforting and 


you know, that it’s the abuse of Tobacco that’s wrong!” 


[ Vide public streets, particularly Chestnut street and Broadway. 


[ Which little bit of sophistry completely vanguishes Clara. 
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